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A Menth Teo Go for' Second Half 


WE WENT OVER the half-way mark in The Worker 
& Daily Worker drive for $64,000. ee 

It took us two and a half months to raise the first half 
of the needed sum. We have only one month to raise the 


sioner 


r 
Received last week 


Total to date 
Still to go 


~\ 


Send your contributions to P.O. Box 136, Cooper Station, New 


York City 3, N. Y. 
are 


pee 


other half. It has got to be done, but it will take some 
pretty drastic changes to do it. 

Last week we received a total of $2,162. We'll need 
four times that much per week to mak@ it by Xmas—and 


make it we must. 
HOW? 


If YOU will undertake to raise $30 in the 


next couple of weeks, we can do it. Several people have 
volunteered for our Committee of One Thousand to raise 
this $30 to put the campaign over. It is a job worth doing, 
and—as a 70-year-old New York woman who just came out 
of a hospital and raised $50 said—it can be done. She told 
us she did it “just to show’ it could be done. 

This week, we take our hats off to our friends in Pitts- 
burgh, who came through with $200 to put them in the 
class of the few areas that have gone above their targets. 
Worth mentioning, too, was the $100 collected by the 
Connecticut Smith Act defendants, now on trial. 

Post Script: Just arrived: $245 from: Detroit Freedom 
6f Press Committee expressing solidarity with Billy Allan 
on eve of Court decision on his denaturalization trial. 
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No. 1 School Problem 


Is Need for 


By AUGUSTA STRONG 


Federal Funds 


THERE CAN be no question that the White House Conference 
on Education which took place last week was one of the most important 
things the Eisenhower administration has undertaken—perhaps even more 
significant than might appear at first glance. Extensive preparations were made for 


conference over the last six months. Thousands of studies of local problems were made 
beforehand by local school boards, ard state conferences were called for preliminary 


discussions in the 53 U.S. states 
and territories. 


Finally, some 2000 educators 
and laymen, appointed_by the 
governors of the various areas, 
were summoned to Washington 
last week, in what U.S. Commis- 
of Education Samuel 
Brownell, terms “the greatest ac- 
tivity on behalf of education in 
the history of civilization.” 


But even before the report of 


the first day’s deliberations was 


issued, the real significance of 
of the conference emerged in 
the preliminary incidents. 
* 
PRESIDENT EISENHOWER, 


- Opening the conference, said the 


responsibility for school aid is 
“primarily local,” and that Fed- 
ereal assistance given to local 
communities might lead to “los- 
ing our independence and initia- 
tive.” On the other hand, he 
seemed to give the green light 
toa F sider 

by saying that communities 
which were too poor to provide 
their schools, should get aid. 


This speech, out of both sides 


of the mouth, as it were, was 
typical of the Eisenhower let- 
the-people-pay policy in social 
welfare questions. In it was 
echoed the message of his aid- 
to-education bill which the last 


Congress shelved. From the Ad- 


ministration’s point of view, the 
school problem can be solved 
through a limited program of 
government loans to communi- 
ties too poor to build their own 
schools, which would have to be 
repaid, with interest, of course. 

A bill along these lines is said 
to have been prepared by “isen- 
hower supportérs for the next 
Congress, providing for $160 
million to be spent on schools 
over the’ next four years 
with $300 million available for 


the loans to communities. 
* 


JUST HOW adequate the 


assistance program, . 


° 
« 
_— — - o *"a 
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Our children need at least 350,000 new classroqns—right now 


amount would be can be seen 
from a glance at some recent 
school reports. Eleven Southern 
states, in the past year where 
the need is admittedly the great- 
est. and the schools admittedly 
the worst, have spent over two 
and a half billion dollars over 
the past six years for new schools, 
without even beginning to catch 
up with the rest of the nation. 

And Governor Goodwin J. 
Knight of California, which is re- 
puted to have some of the best 


schools of the nation, estimates 
that necessary new schools in 
his state alone during’ the next 
five years will cost two billion 
dollars. 

Commissioner Brownell, 


—AFL Federationist. 


brother of the Attorney-General, 
and certainly no radical, places 
the total national need at be- 
tween 10 and 12 billion dollars, 
only half of which can be met 
by the states. 

Every evidence points to the 
fact Ahat the main question be- 
fore the White House Confer-- 
ence is not the six assorted topics 
announced on such things as 
“goals” in education of “public 
interest,” but just one of them: 
“How can we finance our schools 
—build and operate them?” Or, 
more briefly. “Whos going to 
pay for the bills for our 50,000,- 
000 school kids?” r 

* 
THE CIO, through its presi- 


(Continued on Page 13) 


Assignment U.8.A. 
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It Johnny Can't Read, It’s No 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


AS A graduate of our 
public schools who loved 


them well I am extremely 
concerned about the low place 
into which our popular educa- 
tion has fallen. I have in mind 
the many mil- 
lions of our 
young who are 
robbed, I feel, 
of the school- 
ing we can af- 
ford them. 
Here we are 
in the most. 
prosperous 
country of the 
world, as _ the’ 
Wall Street Journal never tires 
of telling the world, and we 
stand in a dreadful crisis of the 


three R’s, which is, I submit, 
evidence of a-crime we are com- 
mitting against our younger gen- 
eration. 

The other day we learned that 
four out of every hundred in 
our Army must be given lessons 
in reading and writing and they 
are being trained to make sen- 
tences like these: “Pete lives on 
this farm. Pete feeds the pigs. 
He milks the cows. He drives 
the horses.” 

“In the circumlocutions to 


avoid using the naughty word,” 


the New York Times said, re- 
ferring to the term “illiteracy,” 
the Army prescribes that “tran- 
sitional training’ be given to 
every man, volunteer or inductee, 
who does’ not have education 
equalling the fourth-grade level. 

I can readily understand the 


Army's hesitance in using the 
“naughty” word, for it scarcely 
becomes this country of the big- 
gest skyscrapers, the biggest fac- 
tories, the biggest farms, the 
biggest Bourse that is called Wall 
Street. 


But those who steer the ship 
of state have little concern for 
the well-being of the crew and 
its progeny. It is an old story, 
and those who are down in the 
boiler-room had better be more 
than articulate about the matter. 

* 

I FEAR that the current ses- 
sions of the White House Con- 
ference on Education is not 
equipped nor is it willing to 
correct the shameful matter. The 
very fact that organized labor 
and the Negro people are poorly 
represented at the deliberations 


Mystery 


The fact that their 
young constitute the majority of 


is fatal. 


our school population . should 
have given them the major voice 
at the conference. Theirs is the 
biggest stake and from them 
comes, if you want to get down 
to brass tacks, the biggest take 
of taxes. 

Instead, the mind of Oveta 
Culp Hobby dominates the pro- 
ceedings and her performance in 
office was less than adequate to 
the problems confronting her de- 
partment. 

* 

I THINK, too, of expressions 
I have lately heard from the lips 
of men like Admiral Strauss, of 
the Atomic Energy Commission, 
which revealed his dismay over 
the fact that the socialist Soviet 

(Continued on Page 13) 


We Open Our '56 Circulation Campaign 


==See 
Page 10 | 
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Curtain Rising on Dramatic 
Moment in US Labor History 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


HISTORY will be made in the old 71st Regiment Armory on 34th St. and Park Ave., 
Monday when 1,300 delegates representing ClO and AFL unionists unite in one federa- 
tion of 15,000,000 members. Last details in preparation for the merger were cleared when 


both the CIO and AFL conventions 
in New York meeting separately ~ <= 
‘Sar 5 


only two blocks apart, approved 
the terms of unification. 

By coincidence the National 
Association of Manufacturers the J 
organization already gunning for x” 
the united Jabor body as a “labor 
monopoly” with all the ammuni- 
tion Big Business can buy, will also 
open its convention Monday. Much 
of the proceedings at the NAM 
parley in the Waldorf-Astoria will, 
of course, consist of an oratorical 
barrage against the 71lst Regiment 
Armory. 

When the merger convention 
adjourns next Friday, the biggest 
trade union organization in the 

‘ capitalist world will be a reality— 
although about two-thirds of the 
U.S. wage earners are still to be 
unionized. 


7 
o 
~ 
4 


a 

WITHIN HOURS after the in- 
vocation at the Armory, the dele- 
gates will give approval to an al- 
ready prepared constitution and 
elect aac Couns Meany, pres- 
ident; William Schnitzler, secre- 
tary-treasurer, 17 AFL and 10 
CIO vice-president. The organiza- 
tion will be under the rigid author- 
ity of a leadership, consisting Of intact as an organized group with-| 
the same persons who now head |; the merged body, as sain! 
the AFL and CIO, with three, pos-|of the “Industrial Unions Depart- 
sibly four, additions. ‘ment.” Those unions will pay an 

Then will follow a program of | extra two cents per member 
daily speeches from the plattorm— monthly per capita for an organiz- 
by Adlai Stevenson, Averell Harri- ing fund. Walter Reuther, CIO * 
man, Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt; | president, and James Carey, sec-| THUS HE challenged the pro- 
Secretary of Labor James Mitchell. |retary-treasurer, are slated to hold, vision in the constitution that de- 
And while this talk goes on, com-/|the same offices in the Industrial | clares both craft and industrial 
mittees will be preparing the res-|Unions Department. .Al White-'forms. as “equally” | necessary. 
olutions which, for the first time|house, a steel union regional di-|Brownlow and the metal trades 
in 20 years, will be the resolutions ‘rector is slated to be its executive|resolution, declared that prefer- 
of “One Big Union. The Presi- (full time) director. ence must be given first to repre- 
dent will address the delegates by; QO) 6 of the frst acts of the ex. (sentation of each group of craftists 
sound-recording. r ‘ecutive council of. the merged or-|in a plant by the craft union of 


Some 2,000,000 unionists will ganization will be to name John the trade. If t at is found “impract- 
not be represented. John L. Lewis’ | Livingston of the UAW, as organ- ical the metal trades department 
United Mine Workers won't be! jzation director of the AFL-CIO. |could bid for representation of the 


Target for One Big Union | 
Organize the South ~ 


the Metal Trades, started the ball 
rolling with a speech, followed 
later by a resolution, demanding 
that the AFL’s traditional priority 
to the craft form of unionism re- 
‘main in force. . 


| 


there, nor the Railroad Brother- The setup was seen as protection workers in an establishment with 
hoods, nor the progressive-led in-|;, ‘4, npr ine ta Be fom en.-|tHe workers distributed among the; 
dependent unions. Lewis doesn't] arog iiamtaates tak en onl ionticonets,. (cee unions it represents. Only as 
take too kindly to the merger. He! ed raft union forces. That this fear the final gatania Me if both former 
doubts it can hold. Last week at:... . well founded hhecame. clear alternatives won't: apply, and he 
congressional hearings on union 3}. both the AFL metal and |2dded “in only a few cases,” is the 
welfare funds, he took a crack at building trades departments held ,ro2d to be left open for represen- 
the “jackals” in labor who exploit hihi cicnidalian water te tie ATE. tation of all the workers by one | 


welfare funds in a_ racketeering union. » ss 
way. Convention. To bolster their. position, lead- 


THE CIO unions will be kept James Brownlow, (Continued on P age 12) 
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Anti-Labor Weapons Backfire; 
PC Strikers Make Some Gains 


By CARL HIRSCH | fluence was Lothair Teetor, one ot 
CHICAGO.—Out of a strike that was supposedly shat- the owners of the corporation who) 
tered to bits last week came a settlement with some was also assistant secretary of 


. Spm a . commerce in the Eisenhower. cab- 
—_ ast ~ workers at the Perfect Circle plant in New coat La thee tikes an rere 


For 128 days these workers had. Here in Chicago, where the stra et Sa ) 
felt the full fury of a corporation settlement was negotiated, UAW-| e settiement o the P str e| 
_ bent on smashing the union, back- ClO leaders said the settlement | Droke a common anti-labor front) 
ed up with the old arsenal of was a good one and sent it on to/0 this corporation and the Kohler 
strikebreaking violence plus the New Castle for ratification by Lo- corporation in Wisconsin, both of 
‘modern refinements under the cal 370 there. The vote to ratify | Which have been trying to set a 
Taft-Hartley Act and a big busi- passed 86 to 72. new pattern of union-smashing. 


ness regime in Washington. | EMIL MAZEY, UAW-CIO In-| Union leaders here declared 
_ Last week, it was clear that the ternational secretary, declared that that it was the courage of the New 
Newcastle workers had not only the union would now seek to re-|Castle workers and the support of 
saved their union, but had achiev- gain bargaining rights in the three|workers throughout the “.S. which | 
ed some economic advances and a other Perfect Circle plants in: the/finally brought a settlement. | 
position from which to rebuild towns of Hagerstown and Rich- * | 
union strength in the PC plants. (mond, Indiana. At the height of} CLEARLY, there were other 
The workers won a_ 10-cent the stormy strike, there were Taft-'factors of top importance. One was 
wage boost now and an addi-'Hartley elections conducted in|the New Castle workers’ resort to 
tional seven cents next July, plus|these three plants and lost by the | political action in the recent local| 
a number of fringe items on holi-| UAW-CI1O. elections, leading the successful, 
days, insurance and pensions. Meanwhile, in New Castle thejfight which swept the _ strike- 
They did not get the full wage union remained solid, launching | breaking Republican mayor out 
boost set in the so-called auto pat- a nationwide boycott against the'of office. 
tern, nor did they get either the PC piston rings that won support} Unionists also saw the PC 
union stop or the supplementary in auto plants across the country.|breakthrough as one of the first 
unemployment payment ‘plan. ‘It was in-New Castle that strike-'fruits of the AFL-CIO merger, 
All but seven of the 37 union |breakers - armed by the company|which was being brought about 
leaders “fired” by the company cpened fire on the picket line on}nartly out of labor’s need tor new 
curing the strike are to get their Oct, 5, wounding several of thejstrength against the union-busting 
obs ‘back: The eases of the seven strikers ie ypey Lia 1 Lefferts of Corporations ‘like Perfect 
mates Cio arbitiation' i ss + WN, ’ ca 3 ras ‘Cipele ¢- yd 0 lo ~steeh Pi feet. of! 


ve? , yg? ssh ecoeveee . , , os, | ; —_— , 
EG LOE FG? | SRSA rerwnts i bee oeeks 
* 


president of 


eesti 


brought in to smash the strike, in 
addition to an anti-picketing in- 
junction and_ the- full political! 
weight used against the strikers by’ 
the local, state and federal Repub- 
lican administrations. 


Representing that political in: 


‘its 7Ee. 


‘ 


Editor’s note: With this issue 
we begin a new feature, a pop- 
ular colmn on the economic sit- 


_uation, by Labor Research 


ciation, the outstanding organi- 

zation in its field. It will appear 

in this space every other weck. 
® 2 


THE UNITED STATES is 
| on a boom, the biggest, 
broadest boom since the 1920's. 
Of course, it is a lop-sided boom, 
featured by enormous corporate 
profits and stock market gains. 
Only a small part “trickles down” 
to the majority of the workers. 
Ten million poverty - stricken 
fainilies enjoy none of it. Farm- 
ers are in a slump in the midst 
of the boom. Small business 
feels a_ tightening monopoly 
squeeze. 

But it is a real boom. . Most 
workers have jobs paying~better 
wages than formerly. They are 
able to enjoy a few of the good 
things of life for the time being, 
even if they have to go deeper 
into debt for the privilege. 

The boom has weak under- 
pinnings. It is spurred by huge 
borrowings of consumers, home- 
owners, business firms, specula- 
iors, and governments; Thus 
there is the prospect of a erash 
following the boom; not only a 
drop in production and employ- 
ment as in 1954, but also a finan- 
cial.crash which would plunge 
the country into a real depres- 
sion. Government arfthorities are 
engaged in continuous manipu- 
lation of money and credit to 
try to postpone this outcome, at 
least until after the 1956 elec- 
tions. 

Is there another approach, 
which could relieve the credit 


stram, and help extend pres- 


perity to those not enjoying it? 
There is. 
7 

THE KEY lies in understand- 
ing the difference between this 
boom and previous boom stages 
since the end of World War II. 
The first boom, ending in 1948, 


= 


Your Money and Your Life 


ECONOMICS OF PEACE 


- By Labor Research Association 


was based on replacement of 
goods not available during World 
War II, and on supplying goods 
.. to meet European post-war short- 
ages. The second boom, lasting 
from 1950 to 1953, was based 
on the Korean War, and ended 
with the Korean truce. Both 
were based mainly on war or 
its aftermath, : 

In the new prospect of peace 
there is a base for the present 
boom, if labor will advance its 
own “Economics of Peace” pro- 

gram. 
It is featured by 1955 sales of 
7% million passenger cars, and 
construction of 1'4 million homes. 
It has a more solid support in 
record corporate investment in 
new plant and equipment, the 
ultimate requirement for high 
employment in the’ basic indus- 
tries of the country. A recent 
McGraw-Hill survey showed 
that corporations plan to spend 
13 percent more on such invest- 
ments in 1956 than in 1955, pro- 
viding a vital economic buttress 
for at least the first half of next 
year. 

During the Korean War in- 
vestment was designed mainly 
to increase munitions capacity. 
At present it is designed mainly 
for civilian production, in the 
attempt of each company to get 
a larger share of an expanding 
market, and to get it more profit- 
ably by substituting machinery 
for labor. Says Factory Manage- 
ment and Maintenance (10/55): 

“, .. the expansion in capacity 
will be in consumer fields—autos, 
building materials, paper and 
rubber products. It’s no longer 
tied to the defense program... .” 

Even in big business and gov- 
ernment circles, there is some 
recognition of the fact that re- 
lief from the fear of war opens 
up vast possibilities for construe- 
‘tion of roads, schools, and other 
job-creating enterprises sorely 
needed by the American people. 
The Cleveland Trust Company, 

(Continued on Page 13) 


THE WEEK IN LABOR AFFAIRS 


® Westinghouse Talks Collapse 
® Shoe Strike Extended 


CONTRACT negotiations be- 
tween the ClO International 
Union of Electrical Workers 
and the Westinghouse Corp. 
once again collapsed last week. 
The strike of 50,000 TUE work- 
ers now goes into its seventh 
week. Another 12,000 members 
of the independent United Elec- 
trical Union in 10 other Westing- 
house plants are out also. The 
unions are demanding wage in- 
creases and other benefits. 


* 

AFL -SPONSORED confer- 
ence in Cleveland of some. 75 
labor education directors from 
AFL,CIO and Railroad Brother- 
hood unions agreed that the 
coming united labor movement 
will call for more emphasis on 
educational activities. 


* 


UNEMPLOYED workers have 
to spend more for food, clothing 


_ and other necessities each week 


than they get in unemployment 
insurance, a pilot study in the 
Pittsburgh area sponsored by 
the U. S. and Pennsylvania La- 
bor’s argument that a big boost 
in, state and federal programs 
is called for. 
* 


REVIVAL of the New Deal 
food stamp plan to aid the 
hungry and help out food pro- 
ducers is being considered by 
Senator Kefanver. 

oe. 

SOME manufacturers want to 
continue. getting around the fed- 
eral minimum wage law by pay- 
ing-. some workers so-called 
learners rates. AFL and CIO 
spokesmen. teld the J}. S. Labor 
Dept tbe dtp prs aro, iitalgmg 
plenty of money and sHould “pay 


the $1 minimum when it goes 
into effect March 1. 


* 


A BREAK-THROUGH against 
job discrimination in New York 
bakeries came last week when 
the Dugan Bros. Co\ agreed to 
take on five Negroes as driver- 
salesmen. They will become 
members of AFL teamsters lo- 
cals. : 

* < 

IN ST. LOUIS, nine Glasser 
Drug Stores are being picketed 
by the AFL Retail Union local 
655. Some employes get as little 
as 3.5 cents an hour. Retail 
workers in the USA are not cov- 
ered by federal minimum wage 
legislation. Extension of cover- 
age to retail and other indus- 
tries is a major labor demand. 

. 

FOP OFFICERS of the AFL 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters & 
Butcher Workmen last week 
urged a go-slow policy on the 
issue of “tangled jurisdictional 
problem” when the AFL-CIO 
merger goes into effect. They 
said that rank-and-file workers 
in all unions should have their 
say about where they belong. 


* 
STRIKING AFL and CIO 


. shoe workers of the Internation- 


al and Brown Shoe Co. in ‘the 
midwest have decided to extend 
their strike action into other 
plants. This would make -the 
strike the first on a_ national 
scale in the industry's history. 
These are the biggest compa- _ 
nies. Florsheim Shoe in. Ché- 
cage and other plants are imme- 
diately ' affectéd. ‘Wages aré the 
; Pdi 4725 he md 54 
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World ot Labor Glimpse of Tomorrow's South 
In Louisiana Sugar Struggle - 


RESERVE, La. (FP).—This Mississippi River town 35 miles from New Orleans is 


physically about as deep south as you can go, but moving through its streets and talking to 
its people, you feel almost as if you had entered another world—a better. future world. In 


(OSs e ann asanasaeeseneeerenere by George. Morris 


A- Memo ‘to the AFL-CIO 


Merger Convention 


ON MONDAY morning the bang 
of a gavel at the 71st Regiment Ar- 
mory will call to order a conven- 
tion that for the first time will 
represent all the AFL and CIO 
unions in the 
country. In con- 
trast to the AFL 
convention at At- 
lantic City when 
the split occurred 
20 years ago, that 
represented 3,- | 
900,000 workers, 
this one will rep- 
resent 15,000,000 
umlonists. 

Notwithstanding the weaknesses 
in the labor movement and _ the 
differences in view and outlook, it 
is far stronger both in number. and 
in quality and is in a position to 
set objectives today that were only 
a dream 20 years ago. 

As the delegates gather to for- 
mally put into effect the mechanics | unions on the east and west coasts, 
of a merger, they should bear in\the UE, Mine, Mill and Smelter 
mind what matters to the 15,000,-; Workers; Communication Workers 
000 members and their friends in|of America: the Teachers unions 
the general public, is how soon the}in many cities; independent tele- 
promises of !abor unity will start}phone unions and numerous other 
showing up. roups. Then there are the power- 

The most important point on fal railroad Brotherhoods. All 
the convention's order of business|those unions with a membership of 
is “unfinished business.” Here's a|2,000,000 should be invited to enter 
memo on some of the items that|the united labor body on the basis 
belong under that heading: of the same assurance of their in- 

* tegrity that has been given to all 
participants in the merger. There 
will not be real labor unity in 
America unless those groups do 
come im. 


ties are plotting to kill the issue, 
just as they succeeded in many 
sessions in the past. The Dem- 
ocratic big wigs are pressing for a 
policy of peace with the Dixiecrats 
on the basis of virtual submission 
to them. The merger convention 
can throw a monkeywrench into 
this conspiracy by declaring em- 
phatically that labor will not be a 
party to such dirty business; that 
civil rights will be an immediate 
itest for labor on the outlook in 
1956. As a big step in that direc- 
tion; the merger convention could 
‘declare its full support for the Civil 
Rights Mobilization planned by the 
National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, the 
UAW and other groups, some time 
during the opening of Congress. 
* 


COMPLETE UNITY. Still out 
of the merger are the United Mine 


OKGANIZATION. With some 
2,000,000 members in unaffiliated 
unions, we have in America 17,- 
000,000 in unions a large number, 
but it is less than a third of the! CIVIL LIBERTIES. The de- 
number of persons who work for|terioration. of civil liberties since 
wages and could be in unions. Of|the split that brought the CIO into 
all the major industrial countries| existence has gone to the point that 
in the world, a smaller percentage 
of America’s workers are in unions. 
Organization of the unorganized 
remains the No. 1 task, just as it 
was 20 vears ago when the AFL 
split over the issue. The South, 
main base of U.S. reaction, espe- 
cially its Dixiecrat brand, is still 
mainly unorganized. - Vast indus- 
tries—chemical, . paper, furniture, 
lumber, atomic enterprises, textile’ 
food processing, agricultural, office, | 
retail — remain mostly non-union, 
_ Labor cannot go forward: rapidly 
while this millstone of non-union- 
ism holds it down. The workers 
expect that much promised organ- 
izing drive to- start rolling with- 
out.delay. The united labor move- 
ment can take up the proposal of 
the auto union for a joint organ- 
izing fund made up of contributions 
from participating unions averag- 
ing a dollar per member, to launch 
an immediate attack on the open 


shop fortresses. 
* 


POLITICAL ACTION. The 
1956 campaign will be the key im- 
mediate test of the effectiveness of 
the united labor organization. The| 
workers will watch if this power-| 
fui organiza:ion will show inde- 
pendence or continne the policy of 
tailing the two old parties. Spe-) 
cifically, will the unions wait until) 
next August to state their views on. 
issues before the conventions of the’ 
two old parties, when candidates, 
and platforms will be pretty much | 
cut and dried; or will the united) 
labor movement.declare aggressive- 
ly that it, too, wants a real voice 
in the selection of a candidate and 
formulation of the platform its 
members are. expected to support? | movement 
The United Automobile Workers! Editors. 
and other unions have already sug-| By FRED BLAIR 
gested that a united conference of : 
representatives of all labor and al- 
lied groups—farmers, Negro, lib- 
eral organizations—meet early next 
spring to agree on a common pol- 
icy and candidates in the campaign 
and how to bring that policy into 
effect BEFORE the two econven- 
tions take place. The merger con- 
vention should call for such a con- 
ference. 

CIVIL RIGHTS. While labor 
and groups allied with it are rais- 
ing higher their protests on the Till 
murder and demanding that civil 
rights legislation be the first action 
before Congress opening. next 
month, politicians of both old par- : 


seriously undermined. It should 
be recalled that one of the main 
arguments of John L. Lewis and 
his associates when they launched 
the CIO was the need of more 
vigororous resistance to the fascist 
menace that was then gaining tast 


Hartley, state “right-to-work” laws 
were put on the books and along 
with that a whole pattern of 
thought control laws were put into 
operation. The twin anti-labor, 


banning effective political action 


tried in a federal court for having 
used its resources to help elect a 


formula™-to reduce union etfective- 
ness on the political front and the 
“Perfect Circle-Kohler formula’ to 

(Continued on Page 14) 


Farmer ferment resulting from 
the agricultural crisis has given 
rise to new local movements and 
organizations in various parts of 
the country. Some are doubtless 
rank-and-file led; others are pro- 
moted by reactionary demagogues 
and monopoly agents, bent on 
diverting the farmers from press- 
ing for their legitimate needs. 


in Wisconsin.—The 


the “Farmers Price Stabiliza- 


ah 


a . 


Workers; the unaffiliated lonigshore | 


labor's rights have become most ! 


in the world. Since then the Talt-. | ane 
‘our demand tor 12 years. An 


by labor and the UAW is to be! 


Below is a report on one such © 


MILWAUKEE. — A_ new out of their own pockets, re} 
farm organization calling itself government aid, and by 


- : ; ry >i 


ee 
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Reserve the people, Negro and 
white, are fighting together for de- 
cent living standards. In the fore- 
‘front of this struggle are.the fam- 
ilies of 850 workers, members of 
United ' Packinghouse — Workers} 
(CIO) Loeal 1124, who have been 
on strike against the Godchaux) 
Sugar Co. for eight months. Stand- 
‘ing close behind the strikers are 
their fellow townspeople and thou- 
sands of workers in Louisiana and 
‘throughout the country. 

Five hundred of the Godchaux 
workers are Negro; 350 are white. | 
Despite. the repeated arrests and! 
injunctions pulled on them by a 
‘white Supremacist sheriff and a 
union-hating judge, despite com-| 


| 


| 


pany terror and mass evictions, de-' 
'spite scab-herding from all over the 
state, the unity of these strikers 
‘is unbroken. 

| The elected leader of the strikers 
is stocky, balding Antoine Songer, 
who has been president of the Re- 
‘serve union since it was formed 
‘17 years ago. Songer, the father of 
five children, speaks matter-of- 
factly about the issues in this strike 
which go far beyond the com- 
'pany’s refusal to grant the 10-cent 
‘hourly wage boost and four cents 
in fringe benefits asked by the 
union. 

_ “When you reckon that we've 
been out for eight months and only 
68 of the original 850 Godchaux 
workers have crossed the picket- 
‘lines, and when you add the fact 
that only four are Negroes, you 
‘can see why the company has the 
backmg of every union-hating, Ne- 
gro-baiting outfit in the South in 


its effort to break our unity. 
. We figure Godchaux has spent 
thtee million dollars to -defeat us, 
and that includes the money they 
‘have put into lobbying in the state 
legislature at Baton Rouge for a 
right-to-work law. That money| 
‘would have been enough to pay all 
4 Cod- 
‘chaux began by saying they could 
t afford what we were asking.” 

* 

TWO things have kept the strik-| 


| 


no 


° «Ve + 
‘rest of labor mobilized by their 
own national union. 

' “It was Packinghouse which 


; the ‘Don’t Buy God: 


i spread 


I 


candidate for the Senate it had|chaux’ campaign all the way up the; anywhere was together. But it was 
endorsed. And following up those! river to Chicago and throughogt?not easy. We Negroes tound it 
steps, the union-busters launched ai the South,” he noted. “The boycott tough to believe that the whites 
drive guided by the “Coldwater has taken hold in every-one of the; would back us if we needed help.|the company has done has made 


~ ° | 
15 states where Godchaux sells its: 
sugar. | 


Einphasizing the importance of; 


— 
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Paste-ups circulated by union in support of sugar workers’ strik.. 


said one of the most encoyraging worker in the plant, joined up, and 
factors for the strikers has been the 15 minutes later the boss came 
knowledge that carloads of sugar;down to us and said the guards 
have been coming back to God-)| would be tossed out if we'd go back 
chaux warehouses unsold and for to the machines. We won that to- 
all practical purposes unsellable. | gether, and we've been together 
“And if the company loses a big ever since.” 
share of the sugar crop and then * | 
turns around and sees a few train-- THE unity of Negro and white 
loads of sugar coming back to the strikers was important in fighting 
warehouses, then Godchaux may the companys herding, Driver 
decide this isn’t the year for break- pointed out. The company had 
ing our union alter all. placed big job ads in papers 
“Anyway, we can’ hold out as throughout the area, he said, with 
long as we stick together.” ‘the result that many Negro farm- 
CHESTER DRIVER, one of the ers and sharecroppers from Ala- 
six Negro members of the Pack- bama and Mississippi came to find 
inghouse local executive board, and work. These men had no knowl- 
a Godchaux worker for 35 vears, edge of the strike, but “as soon as 
thinks they will hold out united as we told them what we're fighting 
long as-necessary to win the strike. for, a lot of them went home.” 
* “Our solidarity took a long time When the strike began, 85 of 
building,” he recalled. “Ity didn’t, the workers and their families had 
come easy, but it’s strong. I re- lived in company-owned houses. In 
member when we first started or- the past eight months, 67 of these 
ganizing our union in the AIL back | tamilies have been evicted. The 
in 1938. People didn’t believe that: few not yet evicted are families of 
Negro ard white workers could go white strikers. One of them, Eloi 
together in Louisiana, so we were Remondet, is one of the most ac- 
set up in two unions with separate tive men on the picket lines (limit- 


anti-Communist drive has reached) ers going, Songer said: the unity of! meetings and everything. When it,ed by injunction to two men at 
the’ point now that a state like the Godchaux workers, and the came time to have an NLRB elec-|each of four spots near the plant), 
Wisconsin ‘enacted a law virtually; support they have gotten from the) tion, Godchaux has a big, broad: but he says he isn’t worried. “Eve 


r 
road between the Negrovs and time a family is evicted,” he par 
whites. “there are people here in town ,or 

“Right then a lot of us began to over in Garyville or Laplace who - 
figure that the only way to get are ready to take us in.” 

Redmondet is equally confident 
about the outcome of the strike. 
“We started strong, and everything 


“Then in 1942, three white us stronger,” he declared, and “be- 
guards beat up a Negro worker.| sides, we've got peopie like Chester 
We wanted the guards fired and Driver leading our side. They dont 


- the “Don't Buy” campaign, Songer we sat down for it. Every white make ’em better than that.” 


tion Association’ has appear-' 
ed in the Ninth Congressional 
District in northwestern Wiscon- 
sin. This is the district captured by 
a Democrat, Lester Johnson, in a 
‘dramatic congressional by-election| 
in 1953, and retained by Johnson 
in 1954. It is also a stronghold of 
Wisconsin Farmers Union. ~< 
al 

The rPSA appeals to the farm-| 
-ers with a plan by which the farm- 
‘ers will solve their problems’ 
ithrough buying up dairy surpluses: 
ecting 
organizing 
‘in combination with the dairy trust’ 
ito peg milk prices to consumers at. 
higher levels.. 

The new organization arises out 
of a set of economic, political and 
organizational conditions not en- 
tirely peculiar to Wisconsin. 

First, during the past 14 years, 
40,000 farmers have been driven’ 
off the land, or 22 percent of the} 
number in 1940. More than half! 
of these have been squeezed out 
}in the past four. ,years, according 
to Sept. 11 issue of The Wisconsin’ 
Agriculturist and Farmers Maga-! 


Many Fish in Waters Muddied by Farm Unrest 


zine. The magazine reports thatjin the Farm Bureau, Farmers 
the average size of farms has in-! Union or Grange. 
creased froin 122 acres in 1940-to. JHE FARM BUREAU has some 
147 in 1954. 40,000 members in the state. Its 
Second, as a result of resentment Jeadership is committed to the 
against the Admiuistration farm GOP. but its members in specific 
policy, there: has been a_ strong areas have often revolted against 
trend away from the GOP. There leadership policies. The Grange is 
is increasing insistence on a firm small in Wisconsin. The Farmers 
100 percent parity support pro- Union membership is a small per- 
ero and adoption ot the Brannan centage ot the state's farmers. con- 
arm subsidy plan. siderably smaller than the 28 per- 
Third, farmers are increasingly cent which, according to a recent 
rejecting the anti-labor position ol poll, backs its policies. 
many farm leaders, as indicated by = T},e Farmers Union has a back- 
various farm polls and by the Farm-| ground of militant action, progres- 
ers Union support given to labor sive policies, alliance with labor 
in its legislative struggles against and the Negro people. Yet farmers 
such measures as the Catlin bill do not flock to it at a time when 
and state “rigat-to-work” laws. I they might be expected to do so. . 
Fourth, despite the wide unrest; Why? : 
among farmers, less than half of The current leadership of the 
Wisconsin’s farmers are organized Union in Wisconsin, headed by 
‘Ken Hones, has in the eyes of many 
farmers, not measured up to the. 
need for a militant all-out fight for. 
100 percent farm parity and the 
Brannan Plan. They believe it has 
wasted its energies in witchhunt- 
ing and has failed to; organize. 
Thus there ig an, organizational 
(Continued on Page 7) 
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~ Brownell’s Not Talking— — 
~ At Least, Not for Hennings 


a witness and testify at a public h 
the Senate Subcommittee on Con- 
stitutional Rights, which has been 
hearing testimony for 11 days 
from government officials in charge 
of the federal loyalty-security pro- 
gram and ‘persons victimized by 
the program, said he could not 
proceed further with the first phase 
of the probe until the committee 
has questioned the attorney gen- 
eral. 

Two requests had been sent by 
the committee for the attorney gen- 
eral to appear. His office replied 
that other business made it impos- 
sible to set a mutually satisfactory 
time. 

High officials of the State De- 

“partment, Department of Defense, 
Army, Navy and federal Civil Ser- 
vice commission have already been 
questioned on the effect and use 
of the Attorney General's List of 
alleged subversive organizations. 
Examination of these witnesses 
raised the question of constitution- 
ality of use of the principles of 
= by association and guilt by 
‘inship in determining “security 
risks” and the practice of discrim- 
ination against persons for invok- 
ing constitutional rights against 
self-incrimination. 

* 

ONE of the purposes of the 
hearings, according to Sen. Hen- 
nings, was to “inquire into whe- 
ther legislative measures are need- 
ed to put an end to the practice.” 
And the most important witness 
still not heard on the highly im- 
portant question of the First 
Amendment is the attorney gen- harassed by government agencies 
eral, | because they were subscribers to 

When the committee recessed it or readers of the Daily Worker. | 
had before it a 13-page memo-;}- Last week the committee heard! 
randum submitted Nov. 21 by the, Civil Service chairman Philip 
Daily Worker citing servere re-| Young disclose that the Civil Ser- 
strictions imposed on both read-|vice maintains a “general refer- 
ers and publishers of the paper./ence” file of two million names 
The committee has already heard'of persons “allegedly associated 
testimony that persons have been'with some kind of subversive or-! 


SO ee e's eeed tate’ .* 


Chi- 
cago told Hennings committee 
he was denied security clearance 
on grounds that he had a 
“mother-in-law who was sup- 
posed to be lying low as a Com- 
munist fer a long time and was 
supposed te become active in the 
peace movement.” She actually 
died in 1940 when Withoft was 
ll years old. 


| 


‘ 
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Duily Worker Gives Senators 
Data on Free Press Curbs 


WASHINGTON-—The Daily Worker released last week 
a detailed statement on recent curbs on press freedom in 


the U.S., filed with the Senate Subcommittee on Constitu- 
tional Liberties here. eae ce 
The Daily Worker staLement procedures, which have been es- 
deals’ chiefly with restricti®@s on; timated to include 20,000,00 - 
the right of individuals to read ple, “or one-third of the gainfully 
publications of their choice. It also|employed”; relatives of those re- 
maintains that freedom to circulate, quiring security clearance; dwellers; 
write, advertise and freedom from)in tederally constructed housing; 
government harassment have sever-| workers whose employers demand 
ly been curtailed for “left-wing”! loyalty oaths even where security’ 
publications since the start of the clearance-is not required. 
“cold war.” ’ | It likewise charges that the FBI, 


jnouncing the firings and resigna- 
\tions. Newsmen reminded him aft- 


jissued by him Feb. 17, 1954. He 


ganization or activity” in or out of 
government employment. This 
list, he said, is im addition to the 
commission’s “central index file” 
of five million former or present 
government employes. 


Information in the general ref- 
erence file, Young testified, “comes 


from public sources or semi-public | 
| 


sources.” He said it also includes 
names “taken out of newspapers.” 
This file, he said, is made up of 
information from the House Un-| 
American Activities 
other committees, lists of names 
taken from “Communist Party 


committee, | 


nominating petitions,’ and “any 
source which could help to make 


this file as complete as possible.” 

Questioned about this file by) 
Lon Hocker, committee counsel, | 
Young said “it had nothing to do) 
with: the reliability of information 
or evaluation of information,” that 


it was used to provide “leads.” | 
* 


HOCKER remarked it seemed 
to be sort of a “grab-bag” of data. 
Young termed the file a “check 
point” and said 5,000 checks a day 
were Made against it and “approx- 
imately 18 percent are referred to 
the FBI for further processing.” 
He gave the « .nmitee a new set ot 
“security statistics which reveal- 
ed an increase of 335 separations 
and resignations since the last re- 
porting period ending June 30. 
The new figures show that from 
the start of the program in May, 
1953, through Sept. 30, this year 
3,685 firings and 5,920 resigna- 
tions, a total of 9.605. 

Young testified he never used 
the term “security risk” in an- 


er the hearing that he used the 
phrase three times in a statement 


replied: “I probably have, inad- 
vertently . . . that was before I 
learned better.” ? 

During the 1954 campaign, Re- 
publicans used the phrase “secur- 
ity risk” to characterize Democra- 
tic holdovers separated by the loy- 
alty program as “Communists and 
red sympathizers.” 


For a Happy Funeral 


ICC Tolls Knell for Jimcrow 
Coach and Waiting Rooms — 


Defendants subject com- 
plainant? ind other Negroes... 
to af e and unreasonable 
prejudicé, disadvantage and dis- 
crimination, solely because of 
race and color, by denying of 
complainants and other Negroes 
. « » the same accommodations, 
privileges, facilities, services con- 
forts and conveniences afforded 
white passengers holding tickets 
for the same class of transporta- 
tion and accommodations. .. .” 


By ABNER W. BERRY 


BY ADOPTING the above- 
quoted language of the com- 
plaints against jimcrow in 
interstate travel, the Inter-| 
state Commerce Commission | 
ruling against segregated trains, 
buses and waiting rooms echoed 


the dissent of Mr. Justice John 
Harlan in the celebrated Plessy vs. 


all passengers crossing state lines, 
sQ that a Negro passenger travel- 
ing from Atlanta to Birmingham 
has the right to sit in any unre- 
served coach seat he pleases. So 
does a Negro traveling from Mem- 
phis to Jackson, Miss. Or from 
|\Charlotte, IN. C., to Creenville, 
S. C, 

With the heavy bus travel in 
the South and the overcrowding 
which is prevalent in all bus sta- 
tions, especially in the little holes- 
in-the-wall set aside for Negroes 
in most isouthern bus _ terminals, 
the confusion will be laughable 
if there are efforts made to enforce 
local jimcrow laws. 

* 

BUT THERE is another pos- 
sibility which is not laughable. 
That is the possibility of anti-Ne- 
gro violence, such as has been used 
art to keep Negroes from voting and 
Ferguson case. The ruling was an-|frony seeking enforcement of pub- 
other shovelful of dirt on the Brave Jie school desegregation. What is 
of the “separate but equal” doc-\the ICC going to do about this 
trine which dates to the majority eventuality? And what will be 


decision of the Supreme Court in)the enforcement machinery? Will 
the Department of Justice stand 


~ 
{33 


| 
| 


4 

FINAL witness examined by the’ 
subcommittee was Jerome D. Fen- 
ton, industrial personnel security 
director for the Defense Depart- 
ment. He had testified earlier and 
Sen. Hennings recalled him to in- 
quire into the Pentagon’s “security” 
practice of citing alleged associa- 
tions and activities of kinfolk of 
an accused individual. 

Fenton defended the practice, 
but claimed it did not automatically 
follow that a soldier would be giv- 


1896. 
Justice Harlan declared in hisjon the sidelines in this one as it 
has in the fight to enforce the 


dissent: 
“What can more certainly arouse Supreme Court desegregation or- 
race hate, what more certainly'der? 
create and perpetuate a feeling} The ICC order against jimecrow 
of distrust between these races travel will certainly not be imme- 
than state enactments, which in diately enforced, partly because of 
fact, proceed on the ground that the power of the white suprema- 
colored citizens are so inferior and cists who control most southern 
degraded that they cannot be al- states, and partly because there 
lowed to sit in public coaches oc-!will be no visible enforcement ma- 
cupied by white citizens?” ° chinery. For, Negroes everywhere 
* to assert their rights, even those : 
IT TOOK nearly 60 years, but! guaranteed them by the federal 


The statement quotes Arthur 
Hays Sulzberger, publisher of the 
New York Times, to the effect that, 


“nformed|e! an undesirable discharge if his 
‘mother or sister was said to be a 
member of a group on the Attor- 


4a >”? 
in more than one case, 
neighbors and others in a com- 


‘ 


press freedom is not a special Munity that a smal] businessman, 
privilege of owners of the means | Professional or other individual was 


of communication, but “belongs to 4 reader of the Daily Worker, and 
everyone.” hence subjected them to harass- 
“It is, therefore, not enough to, ment. Chis, too, it claims, has cut 
boast, as our UN Representative down readership since “it is no 
Henry Cabot Lodge has done in secret among those who read The 
the UN, that we have press free-| Worker and Daily Worker that the 
dom in our land because the Daily; FBI has knowledge of this fact 
Worker is permitted to publish,”|and is unscrupulous in its use of 
the statement declares. “The ques-|this knowledge to persecute and 
tion is whether the people of the, intimidate. 
U. S. have the untrammeled right} Under the heading of freedom 
to read the Daily Worker, or any to circulate, it chatges that news- 
other left wing publications which stands throughout the country have 
challenge the fundamental assump- been forced to stop handling the 
tiens of government policy.” Daily Worker through ve and 
It maintains the answer is an/extra-legal pressures. As a result, 
“emphatic no; that there are vast;few stands outside of New York 
areas of the population of our coun-|today handle the paper. In New 
try teday that cannot read these York, the number of stands has, 
publications without ‘suffering per-| been reduced because of these. 
secution, and such severe penalties pressures, and most of those that 
as job loss and blacklist.” do handle it do not display it. (Ex- 
* cerpts of the Daily Worker state- 
ENUMERATED are those areas! ment’ will appear: in' next '‘week’s 
embraced by government security: Worker.) if 


| 


) 


ney General’s list. 
Hocker cited cases of several un-. 
named soldiers declared “security | 
risks” because of association with | 
their mothers fathers, wives .and/| 
sisters. Among the organizations 
kin of these soldiers were said to 
have belonged were the American’ 
Labor Party, International Workers 
Order and Labor Youth League. 
Hocker asked if “the Army) 
maintains that a man should not’ 
have close and continuing associa- 
tion with his wife if she is a mem- 
ber of the Labor Youth League” 
“Nobody maintains that a man 
shouldn’t associate with his wife,” 
the witness parried. “But I think 
it is proper in a case like that to 
look at the whole picture. It is 
‘ ectly in order to inquire into 


Fenton said he considered the 
association test was:in litte with, 
the executive order éstablishing the 
“leyalty-seeurity” system. 


it 


‘now national policy, if not national government, there will have to be 
practice, has at last caught up with some tangible protection from fed- 


the celebrated Supreme Court!eral agencies. 
‘Justice from Kentucky. 


And the 
ICC has ordered that the practice 
of the announced policy will have 
to begin on Jan. 10, 1956. 

The ICC order applies only to’ * 


interstate passengers, but even s | WH | ‘Onsi 
its enforcement would end jin een ig Bester y so 
crow for all passengers. Alabama Negro when he was de- 


acne ey on a 2 a ae for not exercising his right 
, to vote after the U. S. Supreme 


Railway train operating between ce 
° ie Court had autlawed all restriction 
New York and New Orleans, reach- against Ne 5 voting. 


es Birmingham, Ala., on Jan. 10 ont 
all disem rking Negro passen- ie ye y ey Ph or -_ —— 
ur one, 1 .expial - 


gers disregard the signs prominent- ; 
ly displaved directing them to the} Dut the Supreme Court will not 
y acre com te be present when I go before the 


“Colored Waiting Room”? Local)" | 
jimcrow laws will apply only to,Tegistrars; and they are the ones 
those Negro passengers with tick- 0h a put my name on the vot- 

, ters lists.” 


ets one point in Alabama to 
The question now: is: Will the 


another t in the same state. 
Will a bevy of cops be on handjICC or other federal agencies be 
present at the railroad stations on 


to inspeet every Negro’s ticket to 

enforce “the law” as the Mayoriand after Jan. 10, 1956, to see 

has announced‘ will be done?'*)'' {that federal pelicy becomes prae-'’ 
Now the ICC order applies to' tice? 77 


It is true that ICC, on interstate 
travel, unlike the Supreme ( ‘ourt 
on public.schools, did set a death- 
date for jimcrow—Jan. 10. 


a 
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‘FACING H-BOMB FACTS 


WHEN NIKITA KHRUSCHEYV of the Soviet Union, 
speaking of a hydrogen bomb test explosion in his coun- 
__ try, said last week in India, “I declare the Soviet Union 
will never be the first to use this power,’ our country was 
left far behind in the good opinion of mankind. We be- 
lieve this is something for Americans to ponder 


Who could depy that 99 percent of our people would 
breathe a great collective sigh of relief and hail the news 
that the great powers had signed an agreement never to 
unleash this inhuman horror? And yet how many Amer- 
icans realize the harsh fact that it is our own government 
which stands in the way of this act of sanity and morality. 


: Let's look at the facts, unpalatable though they may 
e. : 
FACT NUMBER ONE — The Soviet Union first in 
the United Nations and again at Geneva, has urged an 
immediate, unconditional ban on these weapons, with 
strict international inspection and control: This is a stand- 
ing offer to us. It has been refused by us. 

FACT NUMBER TWO—Trying again, ‘the Soviets 
last week asked for at least a statement by the Big Four 


condemning the use of the weapons as immoral. We re- | 


fused to join in such a declaration. 


FACT NUMBER THREE—Failing these agreements, 
the Soviet Union now says “at least make a start by agree- 
ing to stop all test explosions of atom-and hydrogen bombs.” 
Washington has turned this down, too. 


In the face of our refusals to join the USSR in lifting 
the horror from humanity Krushchev is saying to the world, 
“Whatever the West does about it, we still declare that 
we will never be the first to use these weapons which 
slaughter millions of innocent people, even if we ourselves 
are attacked with-conyentional weapons.” 

Why cant our country join in such a declaration to 
the world if we do not intend to use the bombs first? 

BECAUSE our policy SPECIFICALLY STATES we 
will use it first. 7 

This is the awful truth for the people of our country 
to understand and try ‘to change. Just last Saturday Am- 
bassador Lodge, in turning down the Soviet proposal for 
a Four Power condemnation of- the bombs, repeated the 
John Foster Dulles statement that we would not use atom- 
ic or hydrogen weapons “except in defense against aggres- 
sion. 


Not, mind you, “except in defense against ATOMIC. 


aggression,” but just against “aggression,” with the Penta- 
gon and the State Departmnt to be the judge as to what 
constitutes “aggression.” This is the infamous “massive 
retaliation’ threat to the world to use the mass extermin- 
‘ation weapons first, nothing more and nothing less. 

As to what constitutes aggression to Dulles; the rec- 
ord already shows clearly his belief that any change in 
the system of society or form of government anywhere in 
the world can be labelled “Communist aggression,’ and 
that any colonial people moving to throw off the foreign 


gression against the free world.” Fantastic as it sounds, 
by his own words, an election in Vietnam in favor of Ho 
Chi Minh could be labelled “aggression” by our Secretary 
of State! 
2 * a 

THUS OUR position amounts to telling the world 
that we reserve the right to use these cataclysmic slaughter 
~ machines when-and where we see. fit. While most Ameri- 
can may complacently argue that “we’ can be trusted not 
to use them, the rest of the world may be pardoned for 
viewing it a bit differently. Only two atomic bombs have 
ever been unleashed on men, women and children—at Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki. They weren't dropped by the Duchy 
of Lichtenstein. 

_ What are the arguments used by Washington to justi- 
fy their refusal to go along with the socialist world in a 
ban- First it was said, “Sure Russia is for getting rid of 
atomic weapons, she has the biggest armies and would 
have an advantage over us.” So the USSR agreed to OUR 
OWN disarmament figures for the size of armies! Wash- 
ington backed away from its own argument. 


| 


' 


| 
| 


' 
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From Force and Violence: 


By JOSEPH CLARK 


ON OCT 3 the people of Brazil chalked up a decisive victory for democracy in na-- 
tional elections. But now they are struggling desperately to preserve that victory. As has 


happened so often ‘before the lines are drawn between those who want to abide by the 
ballot box decision 


and 
who want to set it aside by force 
and violence. In Brazil, as in In- 
donesia today, and in Guatemala 
yesterday, and in Spain the day 
before yesterday, the Commu- 
nists are fighting on the side of the 
constitution against the advocates 


those! 


| } 
THE WEEK IN WORLD AFFAIRS 


of force and violence. 

So far the Brazilian people— 
supported by the Army—have been’ 
successful in holding the line for, 
the election results. The sequence 


of events is meaningful for friends 


of democracy everywhere. 
a 


BACK IN THE SUMMER of. 
1954 the extreme right wing in 
President 
Vargas and drove him to suicide.’ 


Brazil turned against 
These open fascist groups hoped 
to place the seal of legality on 
their power in national elections 
finally held on Oct. 3 of this year. 
They had the support of the U.S. 
State Department and the big 
Wall Street financial interests who 


have invested heavily in this big-! 


gest of Latin American countries. 


The Party of the extreme right 


—the National Democratic Party— 
put up Juarez Tavora for president. 


He was trounced when the votes 


Elected President 


were counted. 


was Juscelino Kubitschek of Var- 


gas Social Democratic Party. Joao 
Goulart of the Labor Party was 
elected Vice President. Both 
Kubitschek and Goulart were sup- 
ported by the strongly organized 
and influential Communist Party 
headed by the legendary Luiz 
Carlos Prestes. | 

But under the Brazilian consti- 
tution the new administration won't 


be inaugurated till Jan. 31. And 


| 
| 
| 
| 


elected Brazilian government. 


syndicated 


the fascists decided to move be- 
fore that date. This followed 


open appeals published in big 


business papers of our country 
for a coup to overthrow the legally 


* 


EVEN BEFORE the ballots 
were counted, Daniel James, a 
columnist who also 


writes tor the Social Democratic 


' 


; 


usually cruel dilemma. 


yoke (as we did in 1776) is also guilty of “Communist ag- 


New Leader wrote (Detroit Free 
Press, Oct. 
“Brazilian democrats face an un- 


will almost certainly lose and 


® Prepose Ending H-Tesis 


THE SOVIET government 
has proposed that the U. S., 
Britain and USSR agree to halt 
all nuclear bomb test explosions. 
At his press conference Secretary 
of State Dulles ‘said the Admin- 


.° Biggest—in Calcutta 


area. Under pressure from the 
Soviet Union’s new position the 
State Department has informed 
Israel and the Arab govern- 
ments that it sees “real prospects” 
for bringing about peace be- 


3): 


istration has this under consider- 
ation. | 
* 

A crowd estimated at 5,000.,- 
000 by Indian government au- 
thorities gave an enthusistic wel- 
come to Seviet leaders Bulganin 
and Khrushchev in Calcutta. 
From all accounts this would 
make it the largest outpouring 
of humanity at any one time in 
one place. According to the N. 
Y. Times (Nov. 30): “Olditime 
residents of Calcutta said thev 
had never seen anything like it, 
not for Mohandas Gandhi or 
Prime Minister Jawahrkal Nehru, 
nor for Indian independence 
day.” 

* 

CHIANG’ KAI-SHEK )ihias 
threatened to veto the admis- 
sion of Mongolia to UN thus 
preventing the package deal en- 
try of 18 new members. Pres. 
Eisenhower was reported — to 
have appealed to Chiang not to 
use the veto. 

. 

The French government of 
Premier Faure fell and early na- 
tional elections were possible. 
‘Opponents of early elections 
made that an issue in parliament. 
But the constitution prov des 
that if a majority votes against 
the government twice in IS 
months the defeated premier 
can dissolve parliament and call 
elections. The regular election 
date is in June. 

* 

DESPITE EFFORTS of thie 
Baghdad pact powers to stir up 
middle east trouble peace pros- 
pects between Israel and the 
Arab countries are unproved as a 
result of Soviet influence in the 


If they speed on Nov. 11 against the coup 
ely wholly on the balipt box, they in what it called an “anti-Golpe™ 


er counter-coup. By a large ma- 


Brazil will be ruled by pro-Com- jority Congress removed’ Carlos 


' 


But virtually the only 


munists. 


Luz. Meanwhile War Minister 


way of stopping the Reds is to Gen. Henrique Teixera Lott act- 


stage a coup and install a military 


ed swiftly against army officers 


Junta, not exactly a democratic who sympathized with the pro- 


| 


| 
' 
| 


way out.” 
What was on James’ typewriter 


‘coup forces. 


Congress entrusted 


the temporary presidency — to 


. , > l. . . 
‘was long in the State Department’s Nereu Ramos, vice president of the 


' 
' 
' 


mind. On Nov. 8 the right wing 


extremists moved. 


chamber, and also passed a state 


The caretaker of siege law to prevent further 


‘president, Joao’ Cafe Filho, re-' efforts at a putsch.  . 


cd 
signed and handed over the presi- 


THAT THE ISSUE was clearly 


dency—he hoped—to Carlos Luz ballot box constitution versus mil- 
‘the speaker of the Chamber of itary dictatorship was admitted 


} 


Now they say an agreement to ban the bomb would | 


only be a “scrap of paper” after all. This throws into the 
- ash can the weight of world conscience and opinion, the 
solemn deterrent of pre-labelled and indisputable guilt. It 


conveniently ignores what the average citizen knows, that | 


the “scrap of paper’ barring the use of poison gas after 
World War I was never violated, not even in history's 
greatest war. It is a level of argument which would reduce 
the whole civilized world to an absurdity in which no reas- 
onjng, no negotiations, no conclusions and agreements 


| a: 


> | f » - 


coujd ever mean anything. Itiis childish. and, unworthy,, a 


’ ifs 


Deputies. 
Carlos Luz moved on Nov. 11 


'to set aside the election results.' Janeiro (Nov 8): 
But he reckoned without the parlia-| 
‘ment, without the Army itself, as that some elements defeated in 
‘it turned out, and above all with- 
| trying to have ie results set aside.” 


ou the people. 
Congress acted with lightning 


| a 


-. ed';the maneuvers. 


even by N.Y. Times correspondent 
Sam Pope Brewer from Rio De 
trouble is 


“The fundamental 


the Oct. 3 Presidential elections are 


THE COMMUNIST PARTY ‘of 
Brazil issued a manifesto to the 
country on Nov. 12 which struck 
a responsive chord all over the, 
country. It showed how broad 
is the united peoples front defend-| 
ing democracy in Brazil. The man- 
ifesto declared: 

“The pre-coup clique has at- 


tempted an insidious attack 


in order to place a terrorist dicta-| 
torship of Brazil at the service of 
the North American monepolies. 
of Carlos Luz 


} . 


tes. 


tween them. 
* 


The Adenauer government in 
West Germany has made a move | 
to get Western reactions to di- 
rect negotiations between Bonn 
and the Soviet Union on unifi- 
cation. The chairman of the 
Bundestag s foreign Affairs Cem- 
mittee told German correspond- 
ents that talks could be started 
with the USSR if the Western 
powers were not opposed. 


* 


DEMONSTRATIONS spread 
throughout Cyprus against Brit- 
ish threats to execute a 23 year 
old youth who had been agitat- 
ing for freedom from British 
rule. British troops said they 
found a pistol on Andreas Di- 


mitriou. 
* 


Following talks with Moroc- 
can Nationalist leader Sultan 
Mohammed ben Youssef, Morcc- 
cans in Tangier asked for the 
abolition of the imternational 
zone of Tangier and a Spanish 
pledge of Morocean mdepen- 


dende. 
+ 


A SERIOUS economic crisis in 
Turkey led to the resignation of 
16 cabinet members from Pre- 


mier Menderes’ government. 
Discussion in. parliament dis- 
closed that all .the millions of 
Marshall plan aid and NATO 


militarv aid has not alliviated the - 


real source of Turkey's poverty 
—its undeveloped industry and 
ruthless exploitation of the -peas- 
ants and workers. Foreign con- 
trol of Turkey's economic and 
foreign affairs has -only aggra- 
vated its poverty. 


— —— - — 


amd “his accomplices in their at- 
tempt to strike down the sacred 
rights of the peopie. 

“Before so serious a threat, the 
anti-coup forces, the people, Par- 
liament, the Army, part of the 
Air Force and Navy, have arisen 
m defense of the: constitution, to 
safeguard democratic liberties, for 
respect for the popular will as 
shown in the election on the 3rd 
of October. 
has been constituted.” 

* 

ONE REASON the Brazilian 
people were able to act so deci- 
sively in the face of the threaten- 
ed coup was that they had been 
forewarned by Luiz Carlos Pres- 
The newspaper Imprensa 
Popular, which supports the Com- 
munist Partv, printed an interview 
with Prestes on Nov. 5, a few days 
before the coup in which he called 


for united action against the dan- 


ger of a coup. 

“Only the popular forces,” Pres- 
tes said, “can guarantee respect 
forthe popular will shown at the 
polls. The. people can and must 
make the assumption of office for 
the victorious candidates a new 


-and major victory for the demo- 


cratic and patriotic forces.” 

It is the strength of the labor 
movement and democratic influ- 
ence in the Brazilian army which 
has so far barred the plot to set 


| {Fhe nation has indignantly witness- up a military junta in Brazil. The 
. next chapter begins qn, Jan, 31, ; .. 


-T¢ ’ | 


A new government . 


ee 
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THE BATTLE FOR OIL -IN THE 


NEAR EAST 


A Young Man With An Inside Track 4 


| Portuguese well. e" he built up 

Ps a big machine of Rockefeller 

(Second of Two Articles) ‘stooges in every Latin. American 
WHAT single American Jand., 

bears most responsibility for) During this period Nelson spent 

the tension in the oil-rich 5°™e time in the State Department 


lands of the Near and Middle". V2shington_ with ‘the title of 


: “Cultural-Coordinator” for Latin 
East, which recently broke! America, and Jater as Assistant Sec- 


out in gunfire on the Israel-Egypt' retary of State. 
border? _ But a bigger job was calling. The 
The answer might-well be Nel-| peoples were rising against the 
son A. Rockefeller; the leader of! Rockefellers and other imperialists 
the Yichest oil family in America in the vast lands of Asia. They had 
and President Eisenhower's advis-' kicked the family out of China 
er on foreign policy. and were threatening its power in 
Oil policy becomes foreign pol- the super-rich oil fields of the Near 
icy in the Near and Middle East,|and Middle East. So the ablest 
where the oil companies muscle|son of the Rockefeller dynasty 
into new fields and overthrow un-| moved into the White House it- 
friendly governments with force’ self, 
' nd violence. And this policy is | Rockefeller’s ‘ob was to guide 
fixed primarily by the Rockefellers, the “cold war” in the interest of the 
whose leader sits in the White | oj] men. The issue was “commu- 
House as a government official. ‘nism, as Rockefeller saw it. And 
Nelson Rockefeller is not just anithe danger seemed critical. The 
“adviser.” He is policy maker him-| peoples of his oil Jands were listen- 
self, with a post on the powerful jing to Soviet broadcasts and talk- 
National Security Council, and ajing of taking oil for themselves. 
voice in Cabinet meetings. He is the The premier of Iran had actually 


supreme example of the new type! nationalized the country’s huge oil 
of Financier—Government leader! deposits and refineries for two 


that is typical of Washington to- 


By ART SHIELDS 


} 


|the conflict. But the fourth power 


years until he was overthrown injdeath in the” masacre of Ludlow. 
In Venezuela they backed General 
Gomez who slaughtered dozens of 
oil workers, and smashed the trade 
unions. The Venezuelan unions 
were smashed again when the oil 


a bloody counter-revolt. 

And in some Arab lands the peo- 
ple were supporting nationalist 
politicians who were turning to 
the socialist countries for trade and 
support. This had happened in 
Egypt. There thé’ Premier was trad- 
ing with the anti-capitalist nations 
and rejecting war pacts with the 
imperialist powers. 

* 


THEN gunfire broke out on the 
Israel-Egypt border. The test had 
come now. Nelson Rockefeller and 
his fellow strategists had _ the 
chance to show if they wanted war 
‘or peace. And peace might be had. 
A proposal was made for the four 
great western powers to try to settle 


would be the Soviet Union. And 
that wouldn’t do for the oil men. 
The Soviet Union MUST be kept 
out of the Near and Middle East, 
where the biggest oil wells were 
flowing. So the clashes continued. 

Blood had never stopped the 
Rockefellers in their drive for 
profits. In Colorado they financed 
the Baldwin Felts gunmen, who 
burned 11 women and children to 


. a ° 


men threw out the liberal presi- 
dent, Gallegos, in 1948. And in 


day. 

The young oil king was born to 
this dual role in Finance Govern- 
ment. He is the fruit of a marriage 
of riches and political power in a 
very physical sense. His mother 
was the daughter of Sen. Nelson 
Aldrich of Rhode Island, the boss 
of the Republican U. S. Senate in 
the days of the old Robber Barons. 
And his father’s father, John D. 
Rockefeller, Sr., was the biggest 
Robber Baron of all. 

Young Rockefeller would like 
the public to forget this Robber 
Baron past. And indeed times are 
different now. The crude Robber 
Barons are gone, and their grand- 
sons are aristocrats today. 

And John D.’s grandson himselt 
is a hard-working fellow, with a 
sense of responsibility to his fam- 
ily and the capitalist class. His 
specialty is foreign affairs. 


NELSON’S first big job was in 
South America, as a director of the 
Creole Oil Co., which turns the 
oil of Venezuela into Rockefeller 
dollars. His interests widened with 
the years and he became the fam- 
ily’s satrap for ali Latin American 
aifairs. He took the work seriously, 


the Middle East the Rockefellers 
> ag with the bloodiest tyrants of 
all. 

I got a distant glimpse of one 
of those Rockefeller potentates on 
a sea trip from Europe years ago. 
One of my fellow passengers was 
a young Standard Oil engineer 
from the oil-rich isle of Bahrein 
in the Persian Gulf. The isle’s ruler 
was a Rockefeller sheik, and the 
young engineer had photographs 
illustrating his cruel regime. One 
of the pictures sickened me so 
much I ‘couldn't look again. It 
showed the executioner choppin 
off the hand of an 11]-year-ol 
child, and then canterizing the 
stump in Standard Oil pitch. The 
child died in agony soon after. 


The young engineer said that no 
strikes were permitted under the 
sheik’s iron rule. But one trouble 
bothered him much. His laborers 
were too weak. They Just couldn't 
get enough strength for their work 
at 40 cents a day. “So I didn’t mind 
too much when they quit work and 
turned their faces to Mecca to pray 
five times a day,” he told me. 
“They just had to rest so they could 
work again.” 

WAGES have since been raised 


and Jearned to speak Spanish and 


’ “ 
° a 
oe 


, > 


Nelson Rockefeller and Papa 


somewhat on Bahrein Isle, though 
it is doubtful if they have caught 
up with the rising cost of living. 

The king of Saudi-Arabia, where 
the Rockefellers get 70 percent of 
a flow of 900,000 barrels a day, 
has the most fiendish’ punishment 
of all. Beheading is too simple a 
method of capital punishment 
there. The executioners flay their 
victims alive, says Harvey O'Con- 
_~ his book—“The Empire of 

il. 

But all the king’s terror could 
not stop the Rockefeller oil work- 
ers fron» breaking the royal anti- 
strike law two years ago. They 
struck for weeks—some 15,000 men 
altogether—in spite of martial Jaw 
and more than‘ 100 arrests. The re- 
sults of the strike were hushed up 
in the press. But one thing was 
clear. The sons of the former camel 
drivers of the Arabian desert had 
become industrial workers who 


could fight. 


History is turning against the 
Rockefeller dynasty, which came. 
into power more than 80 years ago. 
The grandson of old “John D.” is 
an able fellow. There is no doubt 
of that. But the peoples of the 
world are stronger by far. And it 
would be*well for him to bear this 


in mind, while there is. time. 


oo 
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Archie (in Mosco 


By ARCHIE JOHNSTONE ; TODAY, many of his famous 
MOSCOW back-firing Veblosities, such as 


«é A >. . . >” « s 
1 OWE Thorstein Veblen a word! COMSPHCUOUS Spe nding, “pecuni 


ae at ary respectability,” “reputable ac- 
of thanks for reminding me that quisitiveness” and so on, draw at- 


I have so far neglected to deal'tention to some curious differences 

with the question: Does Ivan Ivan-| between the capitalist and the so- 

ovich keep up.with the Joneses? ‘gem ways of life. * 
I hadn’t seen hide or hair of|, 1 4m not saying that these dif- 


ferences prove that Socialism has 


Thorstein for years until the other ; 
day when I met him in a Moscow, “tought fundamental changes in 


bookstore. There he was, as pon-| human nature; what they prove is 
derously professorial as ever, be-| that many illogicalities like keep- 
tween (but ‘also, one might say,|'"5 "P with the Joneses” are not 
slightly to the right of) Mark Twain “es to human omy but 
and Bernard Shaw in Edgar John-| \@V€ Deen imposed upon it by an 
son’s “Treasury of Satire.” illogical system—by advertising and| 

Thorstein is remembered around: other selling” devices that help to 
here not so much for his “Theory, 58V¢ Big Business from going out 


of the Leisure Class’ as for the use, Of business. pee 
made of his Theory of Business| Many of my Russian friends have 


Enterprise by those fourflushers, | 
the Technocrats. But my own 
theory about Thorstein the Theo- 
rist is that not even the immortal 
soul of Big Business was sacred to 
him; that it was not of a broken 
heart that he died in 1929, the 
year of the Wall Street crash, and 
that recent rumblings in the same 
quarter have not made him turn in 


exploitation of snobbishness, envy, 
fear (fear of loss of financial or 
social “face” on the part of people 
who would Jaugh at “face-saving” 
as a purely Oriental weakness!) 
‘and so on in American and Eng- 
‘lish publications, especially the 
“quality” publications. That is, of 
course, a familiar phenomenon to 
apace us, but I feel that a man from 
his. grave. ‘Mars who read only the ads in 


Anyhow, I feel that his “Theory' a 
of the Leisure Class,” although inthe slick magazines might doubt 


was written at the end of last the sanity of the human race. 
century, is still required reading * 

for' any conscientious student off LET US SAY that our Ivan 
neey and various other) Ivanovich is the manager of a large 
ranches of subversive sciena:. He|factory in Ivangorod. and one of 
takes Our Betters to pieces with|the “city fathers.” He has quite a 
loving care and shows not only/large salary—but the amount of 
what makes them tick ket also 


w) Has Been Readi 


‘expressed amazement at the blatant! . 


what: makes them ‘TICKS. would’ be ' 


Oi aht Ot} DE LE Tt 


b yg grss 


in’ Ivangorod, and it 
opt mopiisef eas) SHt OF 249 


+ oo ._ - ; 
, a 8. AM, iP 4 rT Pe y 


that salary is perfectly well known! 


waste of time and money for him)Union. And, by the way, I have 
to try to appear more prosperous never met a single Soviet worker 
or successful than he is, either to) who was the least bit secretive 
serve his own ends or to boost the|about his eamings. Imagine any 
financial standing of his factory.|/keeper-up with the Joneses telling 
Indeed, if his “conspicuous spend-|anyone how much (or how little) 
ing” were conspicuously in excess!he earns! 
of his means he would be labelling) Or let us suppose that Ivan 
himself as a rogue. Ivanovich is a successful novelist; 
That is the case in practically! for novelists, dramatists, scientists. 
every walk of life in the Soviet and artists (in the widest sense of 
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ng Minnesota's Veblen 


the word) are among the best-paid 
persons in the Soviet Union, just 
as industrialists and businessmen, 
rather than cultural workers, have 
the biggest incomes in the capitalist 
world, 


This Ivan Ivanovich can easily 
afford the most expensive make of 
automobile and a chauffeur to 
drive it, and can buyethe costliest 
furniture and fittings and foods for 


this household. He can also afford 


luxurious vacations at, say, a pala- 
tial sanatorium ‘on the Black Sea 
“Riviera.” But in that last respect, 
at least, he is no better off than 
the butcher or baker or candle- 


'stick-maker. And all the rubles in 


the world wouldn’t get him a more 
imposing apartment, let alone a 
mansion to himself, in Moscow or 
any other Soviet city. 

If his friends were businessmen 
with business mentalities they 
might, as Thornstein puts it, be 
“invidiously impressed” by his 
“performance of prosperity” — but 
where are the businessmen? More 
probably his frierids are writers 
like himself, and even in the bour- 
geois world writers are hardly the 


ls . P “6 
ideal. audience for “performances” 


of this kind. 

THE NEAREST approach to the 
businessman type is that rare in- 
dividual, the “Ostap,” who, with- 
out the blessing or protection of 
the law, still devoutly observes the 
basic principle of free enterprise 


by buying cheap and selling dear 
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By WILL PARRY 

OVER a crackling long-distance 
radio-phone Mayor Ken Hinchey of 
Anchorage, Alaska, told this report- 
er Friday about plans of commun- 
ity and civic leaders in his com- 
munity to send the first goodwill 
delegation in history from Alaska 
to Soviet Siberia. 


Mayor Hinchey said it is hoped. 
to send “20 or 30” Alaskans on the: 
tour, and to host a similar delega-, 


tion from the USSR. 

tesponse to the plan, first an- 
nounced in an eight-column_ ban- 
ner headline in the Anchorage 
Daily News Oct. 19, has been ter- 


es . 


rific, the Mayor said. 

“We could rustle up 200 people 
to go with us,” he said. 

He said he hopes sponsors of 
the paln, including himself, City 


Councilman Jack White, city attor- 


ney John Rader and school board 
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(The preface to the Czecho- |\formly our press might choose to: 


ting my eyes to reality. ... 


ea. Foresaw New World Spirit 


#4\- slovak 


4 anyone: every reader will rec- 
_*s | ognize it instantly for what it 


rae || didn’t really mean to deceive; 
tee | it wasn't my contention to palm off 
wees | hindsight as foresight or present 
ss. | ex post facto understanding as wis- 
‘“ess.|dom before the event. No, this 
me) foreword has 
ae jective: to look 
#63. | from early 1953 (when I wrote 
sar aae ra mceeneree eeees ” - “21 “Stop the Press!”) to very late 1955’ 

An Alaskan wheatfield. Americans are interested in Soviet 
experiments growing farm products inthe northern climate. 


Americans from Alaska 
To Tour Siberia Area 


ing problems, Hinchey said. “We 
understand theyre doing some re-| 
markable things in agriculture 
there,” he added. 

Anchorage is only five or six 
hundred miles from the nearest 
point in Siberia, he estimated. But 
he declared: | 

“We in Alaska have never been 
too concerned about the possibi- 
lity of a war starting—not so much 
as other places Ive traveled in 
the States. We don’t feel we're 
any nearer to a potential war than 
Chicago or Philadelphia.” 

* 


WITH PRIDE typical of leaders 
in this poneer territory that has 
been fighting for years to win 


statehood, Mayor Hinchey empha- 


sized that “we're just as entitied 
to go to Russia or anywhere else 
as anvbody in any part of the coun- 


member Clifford4Groh, will be able | try. Were Americans, too. | 


to clear up all the arrangements in 
time for a trip starting sometime 
in June of next year. 

“Tt takes plenty of time, I under-, 
stand,” he said. 

Had there ever before been a 
goodwill delegation sent to the 
USSR from Alaska? 

“No,” the Mayor said. “There 
never has been one. We dont 
know anything about them. We're) 
either at war or at peace, and wed! 
like to find out.” 

The group would like to “stay 
on the Siberian side,’ Mayor Hin-) 
chey said. They would like to sec. 
Vladivostok, just 1,200-airline miles 


| 


He said-he thought there might. 
be some element of danger in the) 
trip (he didn’t elaborate), but he’ 
added: 

“We might get results. We 
might be able to help keep the 
door open on the Siberian side.” 

Councilman .White was quoted 
in the Anchorage Daily News as 
stating: 

“I think that since we are the 
closest American citizens to the 


| Russians, right next door to them 


you might say, we should jom 
into this exchange of visitors and 
show our good will.” | 


“Maybe we could promote some| 


‘that they are still not ‘pacified’; 


smashed while reaction seems able 


chad looked too narrowly to Spain 


dance its great Ostrich Ballet, 
events would come rolling past the 
heads buried in the sand. What is 
happening must find an early re- 
flection here, an early acknowl- 
edgement. | 

eneva was that acknowledge- 
ment and reflection, the cautious 
American admission that United 
States policy, too, must be aligned 
with world reality. And despite 


edition of “Stop the 
Press!” was written by George 
Marion the day he died. It gon- 
stitutes in a very real sense, his 
last. will and testament. These 
are excerpts from it. Editors.) 


This foreword wont fool 


is—an afterword. But then I the efforts of officials and the 


press to damp down the “Geneva 
spirit,’ it has unmistakably pene- 
trated American public opin-' 
Msc oe | 

I HAVE written, in the present, 


AND MY most important con- 
clusion is that I hope the mem of 
the socialist world will seize upon 
all such proffers as that now 
made by Mr. Dules to widen in- 


ternational interchanges, the mo- 


tives of Mr. Dulles—and behind 
him, of the Messrs. duPont and - 
Rockefeller—don’t matter. The risks 
inherent in “equal” exchanges be- 


tween powers with unequal re- 


industrial de- 
unequal communica- 


sources, unequal 
velopment, 


tions factories, must of course be 


weighed by those who will bear 
the responsibility for wrong de- 
cisions. But the lesson of Ameri- 


ages a different ob- 


at world events 


Im Memeory of 


(when this piece is written)... 
I learned 20 years ago to look 
beyond the limits of any one coun- 
try for the forces that must de- 
termine the future. of even that one 
country. Spain taught me that les- 
son. I spent several months there| 
in 1934-35 during the clerical-, “The Communist Trial: 
Fascist terror of Lerroux and Gill with the suspense and excitement 
Robles. When I left, I wrote in 
my notebook: | 
“The spirit of the workers is' 
marvelous. Gil Robles complains 


age of 50. 


Square. 


they still enter their factories with 
clenched fists raised! But their or- 
ganizations appear to have been 


| 


“Stop the Press’ was- the last 


a Monopoly.” 


to count on the loyalty of the army, Still in his typewriter when 


the police and the civil guard. I 
cannot see how Spain can rise, 
‘ : ar 9 pare” | r 
again for 20 years. tak i. Worker 
That was July 1935. Not 20 years; ————— | 
but barely five months later, hun-| volume and in earlier works, what 


— —— 


dreds of thousands of Spaniards | regard as the truth about the 
‘walked boldly out into the streets| “free” press. It makes harsh read- 


of Madrid and openly held a meet-! ing; it amounts to an indictment. 


ing in defiance of the decree-laws;| All the more then should I—and 
openly they organized then and)sg should all progressives who 
there the People’s Front which! similarly spend much of _ their 
forced reaction to submit, four) energies exposing the undemo- 
months later, to the ballot and to cratic realities behind the gold-' 
deteat at the polls. plated facade of bourgeois democ- 

* racy—cling to the good essence 
that survives the abuse and ex-, 
ploitation. 


I ASKED myself how. it could) 
have happened or how I could: 
have missed all the signs, and I) 


re . Ss » rn 
saw that the answer was that I The democratic essence IS good 


the freedom of personal move- 
tor the signs of Spain’s futme. ment, freedom of communication, 
¢/ freedom of expression that remain 


It was the whole context o : x 
world events that altered the rela-| the SPIRIT of American life even 


tionship of forces within Spain it- ™ these times of Fascist-like re- 
self, making the forces of reaction, Pression, are not to be matched 
far less strong than they appeared anywhere else in the world. 
and the we wens potential far great-' I carefully considered my words 
er than it seemed to the local ob-| before making that formulation. I 
server. Never again, I said, would) am well aware that some progres- 
I ignore world context. | sives abroad—and, worse yet, all 
And so, a year or so ago, looking, too many sectarian progressives 
at the tremendous pace of world} right here—will be shocked at my 
movement, in an era where the one-| words. I can't help that. Surely 


to the west, therr go further north) trade between Alaska and these! ness of the world is undeniable,/no one will suspect me—who can- 


and west from there, but not too! 
far, “to find a town comparable to 


ours,” he said. 
* 


“THERE have been some sug- 


gestions to have them (the Rus- 


people,” White said. 


iI knew that no matter how uni- not even get a. passport—of shut- 


——————— ee —a 


George Marion 


OUR COUNTRY lost an outstanding writer and crusading 
author-publisher with the death on Nov. 


9 


oo 


of George Marion at the 


The big publishers refused to touch his brilliant books. Marion 
wrote, published and distributed such outstanding contributions to 
public enlightenment as the following series of books: 

“Base and Empire.” ‘This was a documented and vivid de- 
scriptiow of the Wall Street stake in the cold: war. 

An 


American Crossroad.” Written 
of a superior detective yarn this 


was a factual and devastating expose of the Smith Act trial at Foley 


“All Quiet in the Kremlin.” Following a trip to the Soviet Union 
in 1950 he wrote this colorful and informative book about the 
lives of ordinary people in the Soviet Union. 


book he was able to finish. This 


was a fuller expose of the press monopoly than appeared in.a splen- 
did pamphlet he wrote in 1946 entitled: “The Free Press: Portrait of 


George Marion died was a new 


introduction to a new Czech edition of his last book..It is a mag- 
nificent essay from which excerpts are published in this issue of 


—— 


can history, as I see it, comes 
down to this: Open the doors 
wider and wider: the truth will 
come through; knowledge will 
come through; the warm love of 
human for human will come 
through. 

The overpowering desire of all 
the ordinary human beings of this 
earth to live in peace, to know one 
another and collaborat with one 
another in building the kind of 


world that everyone knows we now 


have the resources to build, will 
triumph over any dark designs of 
the petty connivers. It will triumph 
even over the persistently cynical 
headlines of the freely regimented 
press. 

That is why I am “for” more 
exchange. It is also why I now feel 
that there is even something new 
to be said about the American 
press—enough to warrant writing 
a foreword. And, while I don't 
like to indulge in prophecy, I be- 
gin to believe that, before I die, 
it may even be possible to write 
another chapter to this book it- 
self. 


ee —— i 


(Continued from Page 3) jand-file leadership, could be high- 


sians) send an aircraft over with 
90 men. Then we'd trade 10 of 
us for 10 of them. In other words, 
we'd send an American plane back 
with 10 people from each country 
and they would be our brother 
tourists to take us through their 
country. : 

“We'd do the same thing for 10 
of their pecple in Alaska.” 

Hinchey made it plain, how- 
ever, that this plan had not yet 
been definitely decided on. 


One of the major interests of 


the Alaska delegates, Hinchey said, 


would be trade possibilities with 
Siberian ports. 

“We'd hoped to be able to dis. 
cover something about their econ- 
omy, what they are doing in the 
way of power_development, what 
the possibilities are of trade in 
minerals, paper products, pulp and 
ether commodities. 

“We just don’t know what the 

ssibilities are and wed like to 

d out.” | 

The: Alaskans are also deeply in- 

in Soviet c 


ps toad Building, an@ farm- 


— 


| stage is set for a new organization | 


vacuum in the state, which the’ ly effeetive in behalf of the farmer. 
new organization is seeking to ex-,; The FPSA’s. program, however, is 
ploit. highly suspicious. : 

There is something of a political’ 
vacuum, too. For while the Demo-| to buy up their own surplus, and 


cratic Party here has an excellent for rejecting government “inter-| 


farm program and the farmers are! vention,” has caused one farmer 
widely disillusioned with the GOP,| to characterize it as “lifting our-| 
they are reserving their attitude to-| selves out by our own boot straps.” | 
ward the Democrats because of the! The “self-help” plan has been 
failure of the Democratic Senate} endorsed by the influential Pure 
leadership to push price support in-| Milk Products Cooperative, which 
creases in the ‘55 session. | 

MEN like Sen. McCarthy are try-| ers’ sellin 
ing to move into the political vac-| Its leadership is closely intertwined 
uum by all. sorts o rege with the dairy monopoly, and there 
promises. Thus, McCarthy shouts is every indication the .“self-help 
‘for the 110 percent of parity, while plan will receive wide national pro- 
in Congress he has voted consis-| motion. The co-op was, however, 
tently against small farmer inter-|compelled to combine the plan 
ests. Rep. Alvin O. Konski, GOP; with a demand for direct subsidy 
"anti - Communist expert,” has payments to guarantee at least 90 
nimbly disassociated himself from! percent of parity under such a vol- 
Benson and has been stealing the untary program, and said it would 
Democratic platform. | agree to government controls if 100 

Under the circumstances the percent of parity was guaranteed. 


which the farmers hopé-they can _ TH | “SELF-HELP” plan, be- 
use as a vehicle for deabate’ Saati aide ine inherently absurd, is an 


dn organization, under honest rank-' effort at diverting the farmers from 


—_ ao ewe ~ —« 


CURE-ALLS FOR FARM UNREST 


! 


The plan’s proposal for farmers) 


‘claims to be the largest dairy farm-. 
co-op in the country.) 


clusion that its main purpose is to 
block a farmer-labor political coali- 
‘tion directed against the national 


the struggle for an increase in price and _ state GOP administrations, as 
supports of the coming Congress | well as against the reactionary 
session, and from the demand for COP congressional block from Wis- 
a subsidy program to guarantee at, consin. Ne vertheless, many farmers 
least 90 percent of parity. It is sig- 2re joining it despite its unwork- 
nificant that the FPSA says not a 2ble and reactionary program. 
word of criticism of the dairy mo-| 50me disagree with the program 


nopolies, which have shoved the |and are skeptical of its sponsors, 
among whom, it is rumored, are 


certain McCarthyite forces, includ- 
ing one banker. Reason for this 
is that they feel something must 
be done, and they have some hope 
theya can change its program and 
outlook so it will serve as a spur 
to existing organizations in the fight 
for better conditions. 

The fact that farmers are look- 
_ing for organization is highly im- 
| portant, even though the particular 


4netteanean 
“af z is Calla titi 
| en Te 
price of milk down to $3.35 a ewt., 


; 
; 


while the price to consumers is 21 


tinh)» by 
¢" e ; 
we VAL 


organization they are joining does 
| not have the program to aid them 
‘cents a quart, about $9.90 a cwt.| in meeting the crisis. The appear- 
A program of militant mass action | ance of the FPSA poses a cha —_ 
is needed if farmers are to win On to Wisconsin Farmers Union, the 
concessions. But such an outlook! trade unions, the ‘' Democratic 
is completely lacking in the F PSA Party, to advance a program and 
program, which stresses coopera-| activity which will fill the existing 
tion with Fan mpappotists Je jae ing; vacuum, and give: the fanmers a 
up milk prices to the consumer. | vehicle for militant action in be 

All these factors lead to the con-' half of their demands. 
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TV Views 


The 21-Inch Universe 


‘PADDY Chayefsky’s “Catered 
Affair” is soon to be made into a 
movie, and that is welcome news, 
for this drama about a Bronx 
community was kind of crowded 
on the 21-inch screen. The au- 
thor himself said recently he 
was not satisfied with “Catered 
Affair” in its television form, and 
presumably this means radical re- 
vision in the coming Hollywood 
version. 

Though it is certainly too early 
to criticize a production before 
it is born, some remarks by its 
father have stirred misgivings in 
my mind. Chayefsky recently 
said the first part of his play was 
inconsistent with the last act. 
Most reviewers felt the same 
way. The question.remains which 
part is to go in the necessary 
surgical operation—the robust, 
social comedy at the beginning 
or the breast-beating- introspec- 
tive wailing at the end. 

In my comment on this story 
of the dilemma of a hackie whose 
life's savings are jeopardized by 
his daughter’s coming wedding, 
I said the ending was “spiritless” 
for it accepts a small family 


ceremony whereby the cabbie. 


rescues his money. I thought the 
affair should end in a riotous 
community extravaganza. 

If Chayefsky takes my advice 
in the Hollywood operation, I 
am convinced he will have an- 
other “Marty.” 

Marty, you will remember, 
ends by rejecting his friends’ 
warnings and his mother’s pleas, 
and takes the plunge toward 
marrying the girl everybody dis- 
approves of. 

* 

I FEAR, however, that Chay- 
efsky will scorn my amateur ex- 
hortation from the bleachers. | 
have been reading the comments 
he himself has written on his 
plays, and though his psychoan- 
alytic verbiage has as much to 
do with his marvelously realistic 
little plays as Wagner's mystical 
writings had to do with the mag- 
nificent Ring music, his latest 
self-criticism shows signs he may 
Jet the introspective final scenes 
dominate the big-screen “Cater- 
ed Affair.” 

Chayefsky’s plays are the plain 
and simple annals of the poor. 
His people are the citizens of 
the subway, the .bookkeepers of 
the Bronx who aspire to be 
CPAs. His ear has caught their 
speech and turned it into living 
dialogue. His men are driven 
from the barren shores of empty 
Saturday nights to sink in the 
sea of matrimonial responsibility, 
coming up three times in three 
acts to stretchea despairing arm 
to imagined sirens. His women 
work hard and are crushed by 
old age. 

He has severely schooled him- 
self to accept what he says are 
the limitations of his TV art. The 
television screen, he has written, 
is too narrow for a bigger world, 
and the senamaactel sponsors 
- fence in the wandering mind. 


IT WOULD be rash to contest 
the opinions on technique stated 
by so expert a technician. But to 
this, Chayefsky has added a so- 
cial limitation to his art. He 
writes, in his comment on “The 
Big Deal”; 

; are strange fretful 


times, and the huge inevitable 
currents of history are too broad 
now to provide individual peo- 
a with any meaning to their 
ives. People are beginning to 
turn into themselves, looking for 
personal happiness.” 

Now here is a strange pheno- 
menon indeed. Newspapers and 
politicians tell us daily that this 
is the age of American leader- 
ship, of American abundance, of 
American expansion. Our bound- 
aries are the Rhine, the Nile, 
the 38th Par: llel, the China Sea. 
Yet our best TV dramatist tells 
us the world of our mind is 
shrinking, there is no future in 
plays of expanding horizons, and 
we must-.seek psychiatric depth 
and turn away from historical 


breadth. 
* 


THIS phenomenon has _§éits 
parallels in other ages and other 
writers. The Roman. empire, for 
example, also spread to the 
Rhine and the Nile. It had poets 
like Virgil to celebrate its vic- 
tories. But it also had a philoso- 
phical poet, Lucretius, who in 
“De Rerum Natura” wrote an 
epic of the universe from its 
atomic beginning to his own civi- 
lized era. 

Before the vast scope of the 
speculations of Lucretius and his 
daring imagery I can only stand 
in rigia awe like an exclamation 
point. But I have noticed that 


- when Lucretius leaves the Gold- 


en Age and comes to his own 
times his song is troubled and 
faltering. The future he paints is 
as dark as the past was bright. 
About the year Lucretius was 
born (99 B. C.) the expanding 
Roman Empire had pushed its 
boundaries to Asia Minor, and 
the year he died (55 B. C.) 
Caesar landed in Britain. 


But Lucretius makes no men- 
tion of this Roman manifest 
destiny. He sees a world becom- 
ing smaller, not bigger. 


“The age is enfeebled and the 
earth exhausted,” he writes. “And 
the aged ploughman shakes his 
head and sighs again and again 
to think that the labors of his 
hands have come to nothing.” 

His last book predicts that 
world expansion will end in a 
world plague. 

Lucretius has no advice to his 
fellow-Romans except to take 
refuge: in the simple pleasures 
still left them. He did not see 
that a new world was being born 
among the slaves he never deign- 
ed to mention, and among the 
barbarians in Europe's wilder- 
ness. He did not foresee the 
growth of science centuries 
hence, whose inspiration would 
come from the materialist phil- 
osophy that shines in his writ- 
ings. 

Today, too, there are vast 
forces in our country and else- 
where that are undreamed of in 
television's 21-inch philosophy. 


By HOWARD FAST 


IN THE CIRCLE Sof 
free enterprise these days, 


-more and more business 


men push along their ven- 
tures “with God's help,” as 
they are fond of putting it. No 
small contribution to this sense 
of identity and snug closeness 
was Norman Vincent Peale’s 
“Power of Positive Thinking,” a 
credo for commerce that gave 
the business world a new and 
fresh faith in the moral virtue of 
beating their competitors. 


It is not difficult to under- 
stand why honest clergymen— 
and there are a great many here 
in these United States—would be 
increasingly shocked and _ in- 
censed at this turn of affairs. 
The religion of Jesus of Nazar- 
eth never sat too well on the 
shoulders of the rich. Writing in 
“Red Book Magazine,” Bishop 
G. Bromley Oxnam expressed 
some trenchant thoughts on the 
theology of Dr. Peale: 


“The fundamental weakness 
of this message is that it is self- 
centered. Christianity says, ‘Give 
thyself.’ Dr. Peale says, ‘Help 
yourself.’ When you are told that 
if you will follow seven easy 
rules you will become president 
of your own company, youre 
being kidded. There just aren’t 
that many openings. 

I once heard Dr. Peale tell a 
story about a pitcher in a 
World Series game. It was an il- 
lustration of the power of pray- 
er and positive thinking. The 
pitcher needed one last out to 
win the game and he faced the 
opposing team’s heaviest hitter. 
The pitcher prayed to God to 
help him strike out the batter 
and he proceeded to do so. I 
may be guilty of negative think- 
ing, but I couldn't help wonder- 
ing what would hav2 happened 
if the batter had been praying 
for a hit. Things just aren't that 
simple.” 

“The Churchman,” in its Octo- 
ber first issue, gives the follow- 
ing comment by the Rev. Harvey 
H. Guthrie, Jr., of the General 
Theological Seminary, on the 
sermons of Norman  Vinéent 
Peale: “The place of God in such 
a religion boils down.to the role 
of a cosmic bellhop who is there 
only to answer the call of our 


own desires.” 
om 


THE FACT that such “de- 
sires” are so frequently based 
beyond belief should also give 
pause to those who look upon 
religion with sincerity. Even in 
theological terms, there is noth- 
ing pasticularly new about Dr. 
Peale’s credo; since time imme- 
morial, opposing armies have ad- 
vanced into battle with God be- 
hind them, each engaging in the 
most frightful slaughters in the 
name of God—and ‘in our own 
time, how often have we heard 


With this issue novelist How-* 


ard Fast begins a weekly column 
in The Worker. He also appears 
each Tuesday and Thursday in 
the Daily Worker. 


of atomic holocausts too frightful 
for the human mind even to con- 
template, projected as a saintly 
and Christian means of dealing 
with the socialist countries. 


The semi-barbaric Emperor 
Charlemagne operated with: a 
certain crude monstrous forth- 
rightness when he gave conquer- 
heathens the choice of bap- 
tism or death on the spot, but 
even that poor choice was de- 
nied to most of the victims of 
the countless and almost continu- 
ous massacres in the name of 
God which stretched through 
history. _ 

It is not.my intent here to put 
forth an anti-religious point of 
view; I believe too strongly in 
the right of all men to worship 
God as they please; and I think 
it was Mark Twain who said, 
“There is nothing much wrong 
with Christianity but Christians. 
But I do think it is time some- 
one took issue publicly and di- 
rectly with the nonsense, so often 
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evil, trucked out in the garb of 


— these days. | 
or example—and there are a 
thousand other equally valid ex- 
les—the New York Times 
review section, Nov. 20 is- 
sue, advertises a book by Elise 
Miller Davis entitled, e An- 
swer Is God.” The text of the ad- 
vertisement says, “This is the in- 
timate, heart-lifting story of two 
famous and greatly loved Ameri- 
cans—Dale Evans and Roy Rog- 
ers. It was in 1952, at Madison 
Square Garden, that these co- 
stars surprised their audience by 
including a religious number in 
their program. This book shows 
the whole pattern of their lives 
leading up to this decision. It is 
a story of heartbreak, failure, 
success, domestic tragedy—and a 
miracle. ...° 
Now I am not one to doubt 
or begrudge the Rogers family a 
“miracle,” and if they choose to 
, think that the “cosmic bellhop”’ 


boo 


' “The Churchman” speaks of is 


responsible for their vast and 
wealthy television empire, then 
that too is their privilege; but I 
do begrudge them the obscene 
little dance of violence and bru- 
talism they put on every Sun- 
day afternoon, whith my chil- 
dren and millions of other chil- 
dren insist on watching. 


I speak not of the quality of 
their television drama, but of the 
deliberate show of violence, the 
crazy slugfests, the casual rendi- 
tion of violnt death, the insane 
eagerness with which they show 

uman beings beating each 
other to pulp—the utter insensi- 
tivity to hurt or human suffer- 
ing which they so glibly send 


forth. 
* 


THIS is their message, and I 
don’t like it. God may have 
brought Roy Rogers the three 
hundred or seven hundred pearl 
gray Stetsons he is reputed to 
own, and God may have provid- 
ed a place on the Hit Parade 
for Dale Evans’ songs, but if it 
has to be done at this cost, I’m 
afraid I’m against it. 

The identity ‘of God with a 
small, green rectangle of paper, 
bearing the dollar sign and the 
signature of the Secretary of the 
Treasury is not a new thing in 
American life, but when it be- 
comes a national policy and 
credo to the extent that it has to- 
day, it is time that more than 
decent clergymen objected. 


“The Churchman” wonders 
“whether Dr. Peale ever read the 
story of a criminal executed out- 
side Jerusalem and what led up 
to it.” One might: also wonder - 
whether his disciples in the new 
credo of the advertising agency 
ever reflected upon that savage 
line in the Bible: “Woe unto you, 
scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! 
for ye devour widows’ houses, 
and for a pretence make long 
WONVER. 0 8 ke 
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Words that will live... 


Lincoln’s famous Gettysburg 
address, made on Nov. 19, 1863, 
was a masterly summing up of 
the principles for which the 
Civil War was being fought ‘by 
the Union. It was made at the 
site of the battle which in July 
had turned the tide of the 
Civil War. 

a . oa 

Four score and seven years 
ago our fathers brought. forth 
on this continent, a new nation, 
conceived in liberty, and dedi- 
cated to the proposition that all 
men. are created equal. 

Now we are engaged in a 
great civil war, testing whether 


that nation or any nation so 
conceived and so dedicated, can 


‘Jong endure, ‘We aré met ‘on’ a *' 


a Me o> oo -~oeo-_- . 


great battlefield of that war. We 
have come to dedicate a portion 
of that field, as a final resting 
place for those who here gave. 
their lives that that nation might 
live. It is altogether fitting and 
proper that we should do this. 
But, in a larger sense, we 
cannot dedicate—we cannot con- 
secrate—we cannot hallow this 
ground. The brave men, living 
and dead, who struggled here, 
have consecrated it far above 
our poor power to add or de- 
tract. The world will little note 
nor long remember what we say 
here, but it can never forget 
what they did here. It is for us, 
the living, rather, to be dedicat- 
ed here to the unfinished work 


Wwhith tey who fought here have, 


thus far so nobly advanced. 
It is rather fo rus to be here 


these honored dead we take in- 
creased devotion to that cause for 
which they gave the last full 
measure of devotion;: that we 
here higly resolve that these dead 
shall not have died in vain; that 
this nation, under God, shall 
have a new birth of: freedom; 


and that government of the peo- - 


the people, for the peo- 
ll not perish from the 


ple, b 
ple, s 


earth. 
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Source: Abraham Lincoln, 
Complete Works, edited by John 
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From A Ballad of August Bondi 


~He Would Cultivate Freedom 
On Bleeding Kansas Plains 


AUGUST BONDI, young Jew- 
ish revolutionist, had escaped 
with his family from the Austrian 
terror in 1848, and settled in St. 
Louis. As soon as the Territory of 
Kansas was opened to claim, 
Bondi responded to Horace 
Greeley’s stirring appeal and left 
home—determined to add _ his 
voice for a Free Soil. 


Though he suffered extreme 
hardship, and was among those 
threatened with death by the 
pro-slavery marauders, Bondi re- 


fused to give up his claim. Join- 
ing forces with John Brown and 

his sons, the 22-year-old fighter 

participated in some of the b 

iest encounters, culminating in 


the amazing triumph at Black 
Jack—which turned the tide for 
Kansas, and stirred the hopes of 
mankind for an end to slavery. 


The following is Scene II of 
Aaron Kramer's Ballad of Aug- 
ust Bondi, set to music by Serge 
Howey and to be performed at 
Brooklyn Academy Dec. 2. 


By AARON KRAMER 


AUGUST BONDI: 


There is a land of unbitten fruit, 

brooks never waded across, or raced, 

sunlight and starlight going to waste, 
ing or root. 


soil without suckling, seed 


It lies like a gift for the greedy to take. 

At night the four winds carry its cry: 

‘Whatever you plant here will not die; 
” aws are for you to make!” 


my life and my 


J am greedy, mother, for such a soil. 
Long enough we wander and weep, 
driven away before we can reap 
the golden harvests of our toil. 


The wandering-time is over and done. 
I yearn for that soil as it yearns for me. 
What rises out of my husbandry 

may make you happy to call me son. 


Not so much the corn and the wheat, 
the peach-trees neither, nor the cows— 
but freedom, the frame of ev ery house; 
freedom, the stones on every street. 


MOTHER: 


What is the name of that land, my sonP 


AUGUST: 
Kansas. 


CHORUS OF FEARFUL FRIENDS: 
| Kansas? Is he out of his head? » 
Twenty-two's a young age to be dead... . 
Before he sows one kernel of wheat 


they'll find his heart, and sow it with lead. 


After one night without light, without heat, 
after one week without milk, without meat, 
after one month without roof, without bed, 
he'll wish he never had left this street. 


MOTHER: 


There'll be trouble, I suppose. 
Freedom never lacked for foes. 


AUGUST: 


Trouble? Worse than trouble—War! 


MOTHER: ’ 


But we've said goodbye before. 


I remember such a scene 


long before you reached fifteen. . . 


AUGUST: 
March of 1848, 
at the old Vienna gate. 


MOTHER: 


I had heard there would be trouble— 


AUGUST: 


Trouble—yes! The guard was doubled 


at the gate: I could not pass 
while the others of my class 


.thronged the square with upturned head. 


MOTHER: 


I had heard there would-be dead, 


so with wings instead of feet 
ae eed ded ddd dba dbp hbh hha Mriiiiitiitititiiiiiliiiiiiiiliiiltiriiririririrriiririririiity fy 


AUGUST: 


MOTHER: 


AUGUST: 


MOTHER: 


Pleas, and tears... 
You had words to shame my sob: 
“Freedom's waiting. I’ve a job.” 


I flew out, and down the street. 


How you flew, and how you pleaded! 


. They went unheeded. 


J] remember your words, too: 

“Moses fire burns in you!” 

Then you blessed me: “Go, my child; 
go with God,” you said—and smiled. 


CHORUS OF FEARFUL FRIENDS: 


Kansas! The brooks there are running red. 
Kansas! The grass there cries out to be fed. 
Kansas! The blood of young fools is sweet. 
August Bondi—are you out of your head? 


Because there’s a rumbling when you listen - 
to the . 
a rumbling from out of the West— 


am I to hold my son back, safe and sound, 


while others lunge to the test? 


I—who made Freedom a childhood refrain 
till it rang like a bell on his tongue— 


brain 


shall I:now sttike those syllables out of his 


as a fairy-tale word for the young? 


I—who prayed power into his arms 

at Vienna's first barricade— 

shall I block them now, because of your alarms, 
and teach them to be afraid? 


Safe be your sons: the smith and the scribe, 
the cantor, the counter of coins! 


Safe with my son is the dream of our tribe; 
safe in his arms, in his loins. ... 


RUFFIANS’ MARCH: 
Come to the window, Missouri wives, 


and throw us a kiss or two! 
How do you like our guns and knives? 


They ve got a day's work to do.... 


Slavery’s in danger; she calls and commands 


us 


to lift up her banner, and bring it to Kansas. 


Come to the window, Missouri wives, 
and give us a cheer or two! 

Well scatter and batter and burn alive 
the whole abolitionist crew. ... 


Batter and burn till the world understands usy 


there shall be slaves on the prairies of Kansas! 


MOTHER: 


There ll be trouble. 


AUGUST: 


I've a gun. 


MOTHER: 


Go, then; go with God, my son! 


~ umns). 


- brother 
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John Fowler, Clockmaker 


THE INSTALLATION of a 
Foucalt-Pendulum in the United 
Nations building last month was 


-appropriately heralded in the 


New York Herald Tribune with 
an article and a picture. But it 
was inappropriately captioned 
“Perpetual Motion” by some 


anonymous headline writer on 
the H-T copy desk who by now 
should feel properly chastened 
by the criticism he will have re- 


' ceived from students reminding 


him that the principle of con- 
servation of energy denies the 
possibility of perpetual motion. 
- "The Foucalt Pendulum at the 
UN is described as a gold-plated 
metal ball, 12 inches in dia- 
meter and 200 pounds in weight, 
hanging from the ceiling at the 
end of a 75-foot wire. It swings 
back and forth, its plane slowly 
shifting clockwise, a dramatic 
demonstration that the earth is 
still rotating on its axis Cespite 
the periodic explosion ot nuclear 


bombs. | 
* 

WITH WHAT else the Fou- 
calt Pendulum may demonstrate 
we are not concerned, for that 
is properly within the province 
of our science editor (where are 
you, Johnny? We miss your col- 
What possesses us, at 
the moment, is the train of boy- 
hood recollections set off by the 
caption-writers misguided refer- 
ence to perpetual motion. 

For in our hometown there 
lived John Fowler, a clockmaker 
who claimed to have contrived 
a machine which worked by per- 
petual motion. We never saw 
the machine but we always as- 
sumed that it resembled the 
brilliantly brassy clockworks 
which adorned the windows of 
Mr. Fowler’s airy, sun-lit shop, 
a thing of weights and balances 
rather than that other favorite 
device of the perpetual motion- 
ists, the water wheel which feeds 
its own millstream. 

For one winter Mr. Fowler 
left his shop in the care of his 
and journeyed 1,500 
miles to New York where, for a 
price, he exhibited his machine 
at a little stall near Times 
Square. Back in Mobile, we 
heard reports that New Yorkers 
were extremely impressed by the 
inventiveness of our fellow citi- 
zen, but it could not have proven 
very successful financially for 
next spring Mr. Fowler was back 
in his Shop, repairing our clocks 
and dreaming such dreams as 
would have undoubtedly amazed 


From Paris To Peking With Starobin 


PARIS TO PEKING, by Joseph 
Starobin. Cameron Associates, 
New York, 1955. 280 pp. 
$3.75. 


Reviewed by SAM COLEMAN 


| THIS BOOK proved to be just 
as exciting on ré-reading as on 
first reading. 

In “Paris to Peking” Joséph_ 
Starobin, former foreign editor 
of the Daily Worker and its for- 
eign editor abroad for several 

ears, has written a valuable 
k, and written beautifully. Its 
theme is the “lever of historical 
action that stretches from Paris 
to Moscow to Peking.” 

Chapter I introduces the read- 
er to Paris in the tense setting of 
_ May 1952. Artfully woven into 
a fine opening are discusstons of 
the deep roots of socialist 
thought in the United States and 
the great*social movement of the 
30s. 

{jiiFrance, its politics and’ its 


'._ method ‘of 


scribed in the next chapter. The 
focus here is on the days of the 
pe ace demonstrations of 1952. so 

rutally attacked by the police. 
Then after a short chapter on 
the B63 from Paris to Poking: diy 
way of Berlin and Moscow, we 
come to China. 


The next two chapters are the 
body of the book. No account 
of China that I have read does 
the painstaking, compact, lov- 
ing job that these two long chap- 
ters do in describing the Chinese 
People’s Republic. 


The country, its six hundred 
million inhabitants, its political 
leaders, its Communist Party, its 
morality, its incandescence, come 
through. 

The account of the remoldin 
of a nation and of its individual 
members; the description of the 
reform movements, of the land 
reforms; the detailed interview 
the econ- 


) presenting 
_ great Communist Party are de- | omy: of China, and‘ of the pelitt 


cal structure of the government, 
’ these are so well done that you 
feel that you had spent long eve- 


nings with a friend from China. 
* 


CHINA'S liberation was the 
pivot, in my opinion, of post-war 
history. With it, one out of four 
human beings went from the 


camp of reserves of imperialism 
over to the camp of peace and 


though some of them may draw 
some sharp fire. 

The book ends as it began, 
with a deeply felt section on 
American democracy: its roots, 


(Continued from Page 9) 


socialism. I hunger for informa- ~ 


tion about China. Starobin’s book 
is deeply satisfying; it more than 
lives up to its promise. 

Then, after seven pages of 
woodcuts from the Chinese Peo- 
ple’s Republic, Starobin con- 
cludes with a short chapter on 
Geneva, and Thoughts for An- 
other Book. These thoughts are 
interesting and stimulating to 
further thought and retrospec- 
tion, even if you don't agree with 
each. one of 


them, ‘or eny: ofa 


them. They are worth discussing, » 


- advanced in a 


~ manufacturing center 


us Mobilians had we any way 
of knowing their substance. 
* 


WE DO NOT mean to tii 
that Mr. Fowler was a crackpot, 
although certainly some of the 
respectable citizens so regarded 
him. Our own estimate, as we 
look back, is that he was a bril- 
liant man, inventive and original, 
with a’ profound instinct for 
mechanics. But being entirely 
self-taught and lacking any of 
the formal training] in physics 
which every high soil stu- 
dent gets these days, his poten- 
tial genius was never realized. 


Certainly he was far more ad- 
vanced in his thinking than 
many of the gentry who sneered 
at him. In the gossip of the 
town he was credited with hay- 
ing built an airplane (aeroplane, 
we called it then) before the 
Wright brothers, but whereas 
theirs got off the ground at 
Kittyhawk, Mr. Fowlers ma- 
chine never quite conquered the 
pull of gravity. 


Originally Mr. Fowler's shop 
was downtown, in the heart of 
the shopping area, but as rents 
increased and business declined, 
he moved further and further 
out the town’s main artery. Our 
clearest memory of him was 
when his shop was several blocks 
from our high school and we 
passed it each day. Situated on 
a corner, it had two large plate 
glass windows through which 
the sun streamed, spotlighting 
Mr. Fowler and his wares as if 
they occupied the center of a 
stage. 


On shelves behind him, were 
what seemed to be endless rows 
of clocks, the excessively ornate 
things with statues and gilded 
domes, the steeple clocks built 
in New Haven a hundred years 
ago and now sought, by antique 
collectors, and the ugly metallic 
squat cylindrical alarm clocks 
with the two pig-like legs which 
only recently the ananufacturers 
have replaced with more pleas- 
ing, streamlined models. 

* 


BUT on the shelves built into 
the windows were the beautiful 
brass works of the _ clocks 
which M*. Fowler was currently 
engaged in repairing. ~These 
shone and glittered, their wheels 


and planes and cogs reflecting 
the light as they ceaselessly 
moved, their springs unwinding, 
their pendulums swinging, tick- 
ing and tocking away in an or- 
dered and disciplined restless- 
ness. 

Some years later when we 
paid a visit home, we were told 
that a truck, getting out of the 
driver's control, had mounted 
the curb, sped across the side- 
walk and smashed into Mr. Fow- 
ler’s shop. Our friends vied with 
each other in their efforts to de- 
scribe the scene, and in their de- 
scriptions were mingled sym- 
pathy for Mr. Fowler and amuse- 
ment at the melange of clock- 
works and glass thrown helter- 
skelter about the street. 

Mr. Fowler, by that time well 
e, never reopened 


the shop an perhaps it was 


~ just as well. The country had 


outgrown Mr. Fowler and the 
honored traditions of Seth 
Thomas and Chauncey Jerome 
in which he labored. The valley 
of the Naugatuck in Connecticut 
where Jerome built his first 
clocks by hand had become a 
which 
could make a new clock for a 
dollar in less time than it tone 


..Me.. .Fowler, to; polish his’ 
fh spingheyeglass:-R, Fe Hit. 
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A Statement from the Editors 


We Open Our Drive 


We open the 1956 Worker circulation campaign with 
this issue. We do it with confidence that the downward 
trend of the past seven years can and will be reversed. 


Much has happened since the last campaign to in- 
spire this confidence. The massive pressure for peace had 
its dramatic impact in the “summit” conference at Geneva 
last summer, and in the relaxation of world tensions asso- 
ciated with this conference. Despite the yelping of the cold 
warriors, this relaxation remains a fact even though the 
foreign ministers’ conference did not reach agreement. 


As a result of the changed world atmosphere, there is 
a rapidly expanding pressure in our land to restore the Bill 
of Rights. This is true not alone in the numerous court de- 
cisions tending to reverse the McCarthyite trend, but in 
the increasing publie expression for renewed civil liberties. 
A remarkable example is the confession of Dean Acheson, 
a kingpin of the Truman Administration, that Truman and 
he committed a serious blunder in imposing the govern- 
_ment “security” program, launching the witchhunt era. 

x 

We are projecting modest circulation goals. We firm- 


ly believe they can not only be reached but in many areas | 


exceeded. These goals are: 
For the Campaign: 
11,000 Worker subs, new and renewals 


9200 Worker bundle 
2,700 Daily Worker subs, ne wand reneyals. 


For the Year: 
15,000 Worker subs, new and renewals 
11,000 Worker buadle 
4,000 Daily Worker subs, new and renewals 


In addition, New Yorkers have undertaken to boost 
substantially the newsstand sales of The Worker and Daily 
Worker as part of the drive and the all-year-round effort. 

For all areas outside of New York the campaign opens 
today and goes through March 15th. Because of the size 
of the organizational job needed in New York, the cam- 
paign there will open formally on Jan. 1 and run to Aprill. 

Our goals do not represent vast increases over the 
present low circulation figures. For our ability to change 
the situation depends not alone on political atmospheric 
conditions. It'depends mainly on the extent to which our 
readers and supporters can be rallied to participate in ex- 

panding readership. 
cal appreciation of the vast need for this today. 


We are confident that our ‘readers and the groups 
supporting our paper will see the possibility of strengthen- 
ing the Left by getting The’ Worker into the hands of 
many more workers. 

* 

It has always been true that many more people are 
ready to read our paper than can be reached withit. Under — 
conditions of witehhunts and persecution, few were in a 
position to circulate it and our readership declined dras- 
tically. Now, with the hysteria lifting and the Left gen- | 


erally in a stronger position, it becomes possible to reach | 


at least some of the many thousands of potential readers, 
including many former readers. 


We count especially on the efforts of all our readers — 
and supporters.in the great mass movements and organ- 
izations to help build Worker circulation in whatevexy form 
they consider possible and advisable. 


Our first concern is with the shops and trade unions. 
We have lost heavily in the past few years because perse- 
cution and harassment have forced many workers to drop | 
their subscriptions, and alternative methods of distribu- 
tion have proved complex and difficult. But literally thou- 
sands of these workers, many influential in shops and, 
unions, are anxious to read oy Worker and Daily Worker. 


~The electoral struggles . 1956, and the congressional 
and state legislative battles 

close at hand. Plainly, the need is for the greatest possible 
impact of the working-class movement upon the shape and 
direction of the nation’s political life. Expanded circula- 
tion of The Worker and Daily Worker are no small ele- 
|.ment in making this impact possible. 


The circulation campaign is but one phase of a year- 
round circulation program and effort. The campaign goals 
need to be reached. But circulation must be viewed as in- 
separable from the political activities of the Left, and these 
take place all year round. 

In a chart on this page, we present some preliminary 
targets, area by area, for the drive. Some have been dis- 
cussed in detail in the various states. Others have not, and 
may be modified—upward, we hope. We have found, in 
most cases, that areas prefer not to set their yearly goals 


a 


jthis year by the four reader groups 


Notes on Circulation 


By MAX GORDON 


(This correspondent took a fly- 
ing [literally speaking] four - day 
trip to the midwest recently in 
preparation for the 1956 Worker- 
circulation campaign. Reader con- 
ferences in Cleveland, Detroit, 
Chicago and Milwaukee were con- 
fident they were on the upbeat, 
as they talked over their campaign 
plans. Here are a few random 
notes on recent circulation experi- 
ences during the trips.) 


CLEVELAND, — Met with 
spokesmen for the four reader 
groups which divide the city geo- 
graphically among them. There are 
also some trade union groups we 


er subs have been turned in so far|‘ 


(in addition to several hundred 
‘copies distributed weekly by per- 
sonal delivery). Of the 110 subs, 


some 75 were turned in by just one 


preceding the election are | 


of the groups. We asked, how 
‘come? Well, the answer was, there 
are three or four people really 
concerned about getting the paper 
around, go after subs ag they run 
out, follow up on former readers 
and others they know are _inter- 
ested. ... 

There’s the difference! 

* 

AGAIN in Cleveland, we spoke 
to an energetic young man who had 
‘recently taken en the job of “press 
director” in a Communist Party 
 sobtion: The section is in an area 
which had obtained only 15 W ork- 
er subs during the year, three of 
them brought in by the new press 
‘director in the past few weeks. 

“For two weeks, I tried to get 
my (Communist Party) club to dis- 
cuss what it could do about cir- 
culation of The Worker,” he said, 
“but couldn't get it on the order of 
business. The third week I finally 
got it on for a few minutes. In 
those few minutes, the club listed 


did not get to see. Some 110 Work- cr 


Il people they knew would want 
the Worker if someone talked to 


* 

| CHICAGO. — A conference of 
60 Worker boosters met to plan the 
‘coming campaign. Several have 
been selling the paper for 20, and | 
even 30 years. Some handle, “with: 
‘the help of others, 100 and 150) 
pasetins each weekend. Their reports | 
‘were inspiring. 
| One worker reported that in an| 
auto plant with several Worker 
‘supporters, each has been selling. 
‘an extra copy in the shop each 
|week. Some have now jumped this | 
to two extra copies. 

It was likewise reported that at 
an NAACP protest meeting in one 
‘neighborhood, a couple of Worker 
‘supporters brought along 50 Work- 


And this, in turn, depends on a politi- ig we abdut it.” | 


ers. Thev sold them in a few min- : 
‘utes, and estimated they could | & 


have sold 150 more. | 


A veteran Negro worker has 
‘been handling the Daily Worker 
and Worker on the South Side for 
38 years (as of last June 17). He 
is getting old and it is not easy 
‘for him to get around, so he is ndw 
owe to 50 Workers each week- 
end, 

“I'm going to increase it to 70 
now, he reported, “because one 
young fellow said he was going to 


| get them around in his shop. I felt | 
‘io years younger when I heard) 
that.” 

Two people on the near North- 


since 1951. At one time they had 
built the bundle up to 400, with 
some 20 “sub-agents” helping to 
deliver. But there is much demoli- 
tion in the area, and their bundle 
is now down to 100. One of them 
had started it with 25, sold to peo- 
ple she knew in the neighborhood 
as a result of her civic activity. 
From and through these, she ex- 
panded and gradually built a group 
around her to help get customers 
and distribute. 

Then there was the young wo- 
man from the Lawndale who 
does not like “dull campaigns,” 


side have been handling the paper | 


and suggested pepping i 
slogans and songs. She volunteered 


“Get a sub and _pierce the. dark.” 

Suunds good to us. She ‘also 
told of the building ‘of a Freedom 
of the Press Committee in her 
neighborhood, with four or five 
new readers now taking part in cir- 
culating the paper. 


Then there was a_ top-notch 
Worker builder who had been cir- 
culating the paper on the South 
Side for 13 years. A bit disconnect- 
ed from industry now since the 

ackinghouse he worked for shut 
_ sem he handles 145 Workers each 
weekend among the packinghouse, 
steel, auto, electrical workers on 
the South Side. “I get around the 
community every Sunday, meeting 


‘Flabbergasted’ 


NEWARK.—The story of 50 
new Worker readers obtained at 
a protest rally against the mur- 
der of Emmett Till dominated 
the discussion at the Jersey con- 
ference to plan The Worker cam- 
paign. The protest rally, which 
drew 350, was organized by the 
Freedom of the Press Commit- 
tee. Rob Hall, Worker corres- 
pondent at the trial of those 
charged with murdering Till, ad- 
dressed the rally. 

The subs are delivered, not 
mailed. Reason is the desire of 
The Worker builders to become 
acquainted with the new read- 
ers through delivery. 

One distributor said the reac- 
tion of the new readers to the 
paper “flabbergasted” her. “At 
last here is the paper that gives 
us what we need and want,” 
her customers tell her. She has 
hours-long conversations with 
them on the paper and its po- 
litics. At one home, she bumped 
into a worker to whom she used 
to deliver several years ago. He 
wanted to know what had be- 
come of her, eagerly took a 
paper, and talked to her about it 
for half an hour. 


Another distributor told how | 


she was greeted by a Negro 
worker who had subscribed at 
the Till protest rally. “You come 
just in time,” he said, “I was 
just telling these people (indicat- 
ing four guests sitting at the 
table) how you folks fought for 
the unemployed and Negro 
rights back in the 30s. And here 
you are, still at it.” 

Another reader, a young Ne- 
gro woman, told the distributor 
she thought the paper was “won- 
derful,” had showed it to all the 
| girls in the shop and they 
thought so too. 

One conferee opined the 50 
new “satisfied customers” would 
help get another 100 before the 


circulation driey is over. 
ee 


Our Score in the Midwest 


ag 6 ” he said. “I enjoy talking 
ag 3 them. 

An Indiana auto worker sitting , 
in as an observer made an out- 
standing contribution to the con- 
ference. 

“About three years ago,” he re- 
lated, “there was a bad situation. 
‘All bundles had been dropped in 
the state, and only a few subs 
were coming in. We decided in our 
city to make a break and get a 
bundle. It took us six weeks to find | 
someone who could receive it. We 
couldn't sell it directly to the work- 
ers in. the shop because the FBI 
had visited and revisited every 
reader. So we decided to mail it 
first class. Wotkers would. take it 
this way where they wouldn't from 


 *! New York. 


“The effect has been terrific. 
You can see the impact every- 
where. We now get 50 copies and 
mail it in rotation to a list of 200. 
The influence was so good we 
worked out a way to get more 
copies to people in other cities the 
same way. And you can feel that, 
too. After awhile, we asked the 
fellows in our shop to pay for a 
sub. But so great is the intimida- 
tion, they played it safe. They 
wouldn’t pay for the sub, but lent 
us $3.50 to be repaid in 20 years. 

* 


MILWAUKEE. \— For the past 
year or so, Milwaukee’s Freedom 
af the Press Committee has been 
mailing 40 copies of The Worker 
to workers in a big plant. Origin- 
ally, it was 60. The committee, 
after a few weeks of mailing, be- 
gan to canvass those receiving the 
paper. They reached 20 of the 60, 
got 12 subscriptions. But then lack 
of manpower, or more properly 
womanpower, resulted in a tempor- 
ary lull in the canvassing, and it 
was never picked up. 

Reports are that the 40 getting 
‘the paper in this way, plus the sub- 
'scribers, are close readers of the 
|paper. This has been a great help to 
‘the union local involved. 

* 

| DETROIT. — They’re still out 
‘there selling their 50 or 60 copies 
‘of the Michigan Worker at the 
‘Ford shop gates each week. Some 
efforts have been made to — 
‘at other shop gates, but they have 
‘not been consistent. 

| Discussing the press campaign 
with a group of Worker boosters, 
one said: “I personally welcome this 
‘campaign. Ordinarily, it is hard to 
get readers going on it; they view 
it as a burden. But there is now a 
widespread feeling among the 
papers supporters that something 
has been lacking in the activity of 
‘the Left. They feel there needs 
to be greater expression of the view 
of the Left, and the Worker's cir- 
culation | is one way to get it 
around.” ° 


an 


‘Proposed 1956 Drive Goals 


‘ —Dee. 1 to Mareh 15, 1956— 


State 


Alabama 

Connecticut 

Colorado, N. Mexico, Wyoming 
Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana | 

Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas’ 
Louisiana 

’ Maryland—D. C., 

Michigan 

Minnesota—N. D. and S. D. 


W. Bdle. 
Goal 


D.W. 
Goal 


We tke r 


20 


Mo.—Kansas City, K. Bass ai iaeadieatieda 


Montana, Idaho 

New England 

New Jersey 

North Carolina—South Carolina 
Ohio, Kentucky, Wheel., Va. 
Oklahoma, Ark. 

East Pennsylvania 

West Pennsylvania 
Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Miscellaneous 


National . Total (outside N.Y.) ...---- 
New York/:State. is iJ. acZzs.,_-- 


one of her own, insisting it was not 
good, but a starter: 
“Worker flashlight hits the mark 


now, partly, because they think the drive results will show 
it is possible to expand rigre than is now seen. | 
Pity ee 


Total U. S. A. Goal 
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By JO LYNN juice runs out, cook it a little long- 
By Federated Press er. 
Top place. on the December For roasting an oven temperture 


Hehe’ 1 of 300 to 325 degrees is recom- 
plentiful list is taken by pork. mended. Place the roast in an un- 


Watch for specials such as holiday .overed shallow pan, fat side up 
hams, sausage and other pork ¢,, self-basting. Add no water. 


items. Season either before or after cook- 
Higher grade beef, turkeys, ing. Meat should be at room tem- 


—~ 
GIVE+ME A CHILD, by Sarah 


E. Wri and Lucy Smith. 
Book design and drawings, 
Charles L. Q§mith. $2. Kraft 
Publishing Co., 333 S. Broad 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


XY 


By WALTER LOWENFELS 
THE PEOPLE of the world 
are horrified, as I write these 
lines, over the murder of a Ne- 
gro child whose mutilated body 


and broiling @nd frying chickens perature when placed in the oven, gagumy 
will also be in good supply. In late for quicker and more uniform ae at: 


December young chicken may be cooking. 
an especially good buy for stock- 
ing home freezers. 


A'small pork loin of two or three #7 
pounds takes about one and a half #4 


There will be good supplies of to two hours; a five to seven pound Pe 
sweet potatoes from the South loin, three to four hours; a six to pee 
and also of late crop white pota- eight pound fresh ham, four and 3. 
toes for baking, frying or mashing. a half to five and a half hours. If oe 


Fruits in abundance will include these cuts are boned and rolled, 
grapefruit, especially from Flori- allow 10 minutes more a pound. 
da; cranberries from this fall’; Low temperatures: are also best 
huge crop. California’s table for braising and pan-frying. First, 
grapes; winter pears from the brown the meat you are braising, 
West Coast and California dates. to improve flavor and add color. 
COOKING PORK Then add a small amount of water, 
cover well and cook slowly until 
To make the most of the plenti- the pork is thoroughly done. In 
ful pork supplies on the market, pan-frying, keep the temperature 
proper cooking should result in fairly low and cook long enough 
tender texture, fine flavor, the for thorough doneness. Bacon, 
least possible shrinkage, and con- sausage and some chops need no 
serving all possible nutritive val- extra fat for frying. Start these in 
ue. : a cold pan, cook slowly and fry in 
Fresh pork needs to be well the fat from the meat. 
done all the way through to bring 
out rich flavor and also as a safety 
measure. But thorough cooking 
doesn't mean overcooking or cook- 
ing at such high heat that the NEW YORK, N. Y. 
meat is dry and hard and thus un- Dear Friends: 
appetizing. I approach the newsdealer with 
Low cooking temperatures are tiembling heart, he may tell me 
recommended to help save nu- that the Worker is no longer in 
trients and juiciness. An important €xistence. 
point to remember is that pork is 1 am worried, alarmed, ashamed, 
safely done when all traces of pink 2ngry, that the readers don’t come 
color have disappeared. Stick a ®¢ross more promptly and more 
fork deep into the roast when you generously. Regrettimg my inabil- 
think it is done and if pinkish ity to contribute more than the 
area - enclosed $2, but will do better in 
a few days. —S. L. 


Your Health 


AFIT AS DA Le ee sof e are 


Lucy Smith was born in Wilm- 
ington, South Carolina and spent 
her childhood there and in Phil- 
adelphia. She has vivid recollec- 
tions of early days in the South 
which have a profound influence 
on her writings, as well as her 
experiences as an industrial work- 
and her participation in move- 
ments for equality and justice 
for her people. She is author of 
a previous volume of verse, ‘No 
Middle Ground, published in 
1951. 


was fished out of a Mississippi 
river. 

But on Sunday, May 12, 1952, 
a Negro body and a white body 
were recovered together from 
the Schuylkil, River in Philadel- 
phia. The Negro was a father of 
three children, Joseph E. Man- 


Treating Heart Ailments 


(Federated Press) 

PROGRESS in medical science 
comes in varied forms and under 
widely differing circumstances. 
Sometimes, as in the case of the 
polio vaccine, progress appears 
in the form of a dramatic, appar- 

ently sudden, discovery. In such 
cases we generally, although far 
from accurately, credit the find- 
ing to one man, a scientific hero 
like Jonas Salk. 

More often, however, progress 
comes by slow, painstaking steps, 
steps taken by many men in 
many laboratories. Such is the 
case with the continuing prog- 
ress against diseases of the heart 

_ and blood vessels, a group of ail- 
ments which account for over 
one-half of all deaths in the 
United States today. 

The recent meeting in New 
Orleans of the American Heart 
Association afforded an oppor- 
tunity for many different scien- 
tists to report on their progress 
during the past year. It is not a 
sensational or dramatic report 
but it is an en@ouraging one. Sub- 
stantial gains have been made in 
treatment techniques, in cardio- 
vascular surgery and in the dis- 
covery of new drugs to treat 
hardening of the arteries, blood 
clots, heart attacks, high blood 
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8147 


36-52 
CHARMING COVER-ALL 
(Federated Press Pattern) 

This amply-sized cover-up 
apron takes a minimum of sew- 
ing time, does a good job of pro- 
tecting your dress. Pattern No. pressure and other circulatory ail- 
8147 comes in sizes 36, 38, 40, ments. 
42, 44, 46, 48, 50, 52. Send 35c * 
in coin, your name, address, pat- FOR EXAMPLE, a team of re- 
tern number and size to Fed-_ searchers at Baylor University, 
erated Press, 1150 Ave. ofthe Houston, reported their experi- 
Americas, New York 36, N. Y. ences with a new drug to lower 
The latest issue of our pattern — blood presstre. The drug, known 
magazine contains dozens more as mecamylamine, appears to be 
smart, easy to sew styles. Send more dependable than previous- 
25¢e for your copy of the fall- ly known agents reducing blood 
winter ‘55 issué. | UP 4 pressure. Like earlier<drugs, it: © 
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works by blocking off nerve im- 
pulses that tend to constrict 
blood vessels and elevate blood 
pressure. However, because it is 
completely absorbed by the sys- 
tem, unlike other blood pressure 
drugs which are Only partially 
absorbed, mecamylamine has a 
more. consistent effect and_ its 
dosages can be regulated more 
exactly. Risks of over or under- 
dosage are therefore greatly re- 
duced. 

Another gain in the fight 
against circulatory ailments was 
reported by a Boston scientist. 
Dr. Mario Stefanini told the 
AHA meeting that an enzyme 
derived from streptococci, the 
same germs that are responsible 
for so many illnesses, has proved 
to be an effective weapon against 
some forms of blood clots. The 
Boston physicians. used the enzy- 
me — “streptokinase - streptodor- 
nase”—against biood clots in the 
legs, abdomen and eye and in 
most cases the clots were dis- 
solved, and the danger of a seri- 
ous heart attack or “stroke” less- 
ened or eliminated. 

Use of adrenal hormones, ‘like 
cortisone, has been found to_be 
a means of combating cases of 
shock se a heart attack. 
This discovery by a Washington, 
D. C., specialist may save a num- 
ber of lives in cases where pa- 
tients after surviving a heart at- 
tack suffer from acute shock, a 
sometimes fatal cenpeenin, 


NEW surgical techniques are 
also being developed. For ex- 
ample, one report was made on 
behalf of a group of Minneapolis 
surgeons who in the past year 


and one-half. have operated on. ‘: 


rei &yi t- ote 7. ogi: yee 


der, who gave up his life in an 
unsuccessful attempt to save the 
life of a seven-year-old white 
boy. 

Inthe opening poem of “Give 
Me a Child,” Sarah E. Wright 
has written what is surely one 
of the great documents of Amer- 
ica about the Negro father and 
the white child who died in a 
common cause—life. 


t 


“. « And I ask 
When you walk through the 
sprin 
that wont come this year for 
Joseph E. Mander, Senior, 
Will you turn those fingers 
that point to say, 
“That's where a hero died” 
back to yourselves— 
point to your hearts 
saying, ° 
“But this is where he “lives!” 


This is a good time to read 
such poems. Here we have—not 
the voice of one person alone, 
but the voice of a people, the 
voice of a nation, speaking for 
all that is proud and precious in 
the U. S. A. 


* 

“GIVE ME A CHILD” is 
more than a book of verse, more 
than words on a page. It is a 
production, with photographs 
and drawings by Negro and 
white artists, beautifully design- 
ed. by Charies Smith. 

it is a collective undertaking, 
with half the poems in the book 
by Lucy Smith, whose “No Mid- 
dle Ground” was published in 
1951. 


“I have seen many lines, she 
writes 

“But never a line so glorious as 
this, 

Never heard a marching song 
like this, _ 

So full of promise and hope fo2 
our Jand: 

‘I will vote if I die, - 


children with heart defects, 
using a system known as “cross- 
circulation.” This technique in- 
volves connecting the circulatory 
system of a child with that of an 
adult, usually one of the parents, 
so that the child’s blood is shunt- 
ed away from its heart and lungs, 

As a result, the surgeon is able 
to mend the heart defect without 
blood obstructing his vision and 
his hands. Of the 43 children 
operated on, approximately two- 
thirds survived and are living 
now with normal or near normal 
hearts. Before the development 
of this technique, most, perhaps 
all, of the children would have 
been doomed to early death. 

Another recent development, 
grafting of arteries, was report- 
ed on be a team of New York 
surgeons. This technique involves 
the replacement of diseased 
blood vessel sections by sections 
of héalthy blood vessel or blood 
vessel substitutes. The New York 
doctors reviewed 150 cases in 
which such transplants had been 
used, dd in almost all cases, the 
results were excellent. 

Men and women who had beer. 
unable to walk because of hard- 
ened leg arteries were restored to 
normal, healthy activity. Many 


ruggles and Hope 


And if I should die— “és 
I will die with the ballot in 


> »> 


my hand’. 


I have learned a great deal 
from these two young poets in 
Philadelphia, and from the care- 
ful, overall way they have pro- | 
duced this book together with 
its designer, and artists and 
SO pie I think we can, 
any of us, gain from it, for our- 
selves, some of the creative 
genius which the Negro people 
are pouring into life in the 
United States. 

For the outsanding new fact 
in our country is not the horrors, 
the murders, the jailings, the 
lynchings, but the growin re- 


Sara Wright comes from the 
Eastern Shore of Maryland. She. 
“148 been writing and _ publish- 
ing poetry in various periodicals 
since her college days at Howard 
University. Her work appears in 
book form for the first time, in 
the present volume. 


sistance to them; the happy and 
joyous tomorrows that Negro 
poets and artists are struggling 
for with others, and sing about 
today. | 
SONNET 
The Réigning Critics of 
Know-It-All; 
The Dollar Deans of English 
Literature; 
The Guilt-Edge Names so few 
of us recall 
When. Sarah + Wright's 
Lucy Smith’s endure: 


the 


and 


The Prisoners of the New’ York 
Times Review; 
The Gloomy Deans the Well- 
Dressed Banker Reads: 
The Cynics Who Excite Park 
Avenue; 
The Keepers of Their White 
Anthologies— 


none of these see the béauty of 

this book; 
not, God forbid! because their 

politics , 

are blind—no, no!+they peer, 
they scan—they lodk! 

but in the brain - washed 
deserts of their wits 


nine-tenths of all the world’s 
reality 
lies with Atlantis and its poetry! 


(This timely sonnet of his own 
was poet Lowenfels conclusion 
of his review. Walter Lowenfels, 
a Smith Act prisoner is author of 
“Sonnets of Love and Liberty,” 
and other books of verse.— 
Editors). 


limbs- were saved from amputa- 
tion and many men and women 
from lives of invalidism by this 


| rs which is now being 
‘applie 


in many medical cen- 
ters throughout the country. 
This is only a sampling of the 


gains that were reported in the 
cardiovascular field by doctors in 
Houston, Boston, Washington, 
Minneapolis, New York — all 
working apart, and yet all work- 
ing together with éacheother and 
with colleagues in Chicago, De- 


‘ troit, San Francisco, Denver, as 


well as with scientists in my 
other countries of the world. 
The goal: eventual conquest of 
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by lester rodney 


WE NOTE with interest the outcry by Dr. Harlan 
Hatcher, president of the University of Michigan, against 
“the accelerated madness” of football bowl games. It is 
hard to disagree with some of his conclusions about the 
overemphasis on a game leading to dragging the season 


out till January. 

“We just would have been 
more impressed with Prexy 
Hatcher's views if they had been 
forthcoming BEFORE Michigan 
wis upset by Ohio State and 
knocked out of the Rose Bowl. 
I mean, # he felt that way about 
Bowls, how come we didn't 
hear from him while Michigan 
was aiming for the Rese Bowl 
every Saturday (before 90,000 
pavmes customers at Ann Arbor) 
and wert into its last game with 


selection, fourth in line. 
Baltimore made a couple of 
interesting draft choices. It's first 
pick was Penn -States Lenny 
Moore, a breakaway back who 
went great last year but only in 
spurts this year. The Colts evi- 
dently consider that the State 
line wasn’t as much help to him 
this vear, or that the atrocious 
run of muddy fields this year 
hampered him. Matter of fact, 


‘<against strong Syracuse, con- 
queror of Army, Moore did took 
like a tremendous pre prospect. 
A “sleeper” pick on the third 
round by Baltim@ére was end 
Dick Donlin of Hamline, the 
Minnesota school which gave 
Vern Mikkelson to basketball. 
Donlin, unmentioned on any 
“all” teams, is a 6-5, 207 pounder 
who has run the 440 in 49 see- 
onds and topped all small col- 
lege pass receivers this year. 

The N. Y. Daily News All 
American backfield had Hor- 
nung and fullback Schaefer of 
Notre Dame, Cassady of Ohio 
State and Swink of Texas Chris- 
tian. Sehaefer was not pi 
in the draft until 28 other seniors 
had been picked, well after such 
senior backs as Morrall, Chil- 
dress of Auburn, Vereb of Mary- 
land, Carpenter and Moore of 
Arkansas, Kinard of Mississippi, 
Glick and others. They say the 
pros know. It will be interesting 
to see just how good the 
unknown Mr. Glick really turns 


out to be. 
a r) . * 


port to cover the Winter Olym- 
pic Games in Italy in January 
and February. After what seem- 
ed like a stall by the Fassport 
Division of the State Depart- 
ment, we wrote a letter to Sec- 
retary of State Dulles, releasing 
it simultaneously to the press, 
calling his attention to the delay 
and recalling his own fine words 
after Geneva: “We believe that 
human contacts are designed, 
not to serve governmental pur- 
poses, but to enable the mem- 
bers of the human family to 
have the understanding and the 
knowledge of each other which 
is a foundation for durable 
peace.” We said, “Failure to 
grant my passport to enable: me 
as sports editor to cover this 
sports event would be widely 


-attacked as a violation of fun- 


damental press rights,” which 
was quoted by the New York 
Times. ‘ 

The issuing of the passport 
shows that we have come a lit- 
tle way, at least, in the last few 
years in the restoration of san- 
ity, for in 1952 this writer was 
denied a passport to cever the 


Olympic Games in Helsinki. 


HEY, WHAT hit my Chicago 
Bears last Sunday? 
7 a 7 


IT IS NICE to see Monte 
Irvin get another shot at the 
majors. Off his .352 average with 
14 homers in Minneapolis for 
a short while, the former Giant 
outfielder represents a fine $10.- 
GOO investment by the Chicage 
Cubs, who need that outfield 
punch above all. Don’t count 
out a real comeback by Monte, 
a very determined athlete who 
overeame one of the worst frac- 
tured ankles in sports: history. 
He will-be 35 in February, and 
you dont consider Stan Musial 
an old man, do you? Stan was 
3) a week ago. 

The Giants, you can be sure, 
would have been happier if an 
American League club had got- 
ten Irvin. They wish him the 
best, and all that, but there will 
be certain understandable ner- 
vousness when the Chicago Cubs 
come into the Polo Grounds next 
season with Irvin in the batting 
order. 
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with track clear and tast, as 


WE HAVE received our pass- 
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The AFL-CIO Merger Convention 
(Continued from Page 2) i we make it,” wrote Reuther in his 
ers of the metal unions brought in| printed report to the CIO eagles“ 
: D 5 tien. “If we make of unity only 
the forgotten 85-year-old John P-| the convenience and comfort of the 
Frey, who for many years headed status quo, unity will do little to 
the metal trades department and advance the cause of labor and to 
iwas its extremely reactionary | build a better America for our 
voice. Frey, long a watchdog ot| people. But if-we meet the chal- 
news in the Bowl ‘pairings is |craft unionism in its narrowest} lenges, it our new organization is 
the invitation to Pitt to play in sense, and to whom the CIO was] based cn the dynamics of growth, 
the Sugar Bow] against Georgia ,a “Red Plot” went back ta cave ' 
Tech. This ends the last lly- ldave ancient Rome and the’ pyra-| 
white holdout on the Bowl ‘mid builders to “prove” how far 
front. When Pitt goes to New jcraft unionsm goes. 
Orleans it will bring Joe | He viewed the merger as aj. 
Grier, a Negro fullback substi- ‘peril and said the craft unions of 
tute (brother of the N. Y. Giants the AFL. are in greater jeopardy 
fine rookie tac’ Je Roosevelt | than-éver. Frey called on the lead- 
Gricr). Its student body, such ‘ers of craft unions before him to 
as make the trip, will not be in- juse theii “collective strength to 
sulted with any “caucasian only” jdefend the weak” unions from the’ 
requirements on the tickets. threat of industrial unionism. 
This holds for the Pitt section * 
only, the rest of the stadium re- LATER. Brownlow delivered his 
maining segregated, but it is at speech before the Building Trades 
least a move in the right divec- |cenvention. The latter body sent 
tion. . a subcommittee to confer with the 
This i one, of the television |CIO on its jurisdictional claims for 
features which Cull) be seen Olt |[mamtenance and other groups im 
Monday, Jan. ,2. More competi- plants represented by the Cin 
tive interest during the after- Thus, as the merger took effect, 
noon will go to the Oklahoma- ithe cry that caused the split in 
Maryland clash of unbeatens at [the AFL 20 years ago was raised 
Miami, And when these two ‘anew. Walter Reuther expressed 
games are finished, and if the |confidence, however, that “practical 
non-lootball-interested . members men” will over come the problems 
of the family are not raising too byt added that the constitutional 
much of a fuss, one can still see protection for industrial unionism | 
the Rose Bowl games between |“will stay unchanged, speeches 
UCLA and Michigan State, | notwithstanding.” ‘i 
though this game may not have Reuther also trusted to “pract- 
the full attention of Michigan's |ica” men for implementation of 
Dr. Hatcher. 


ee 


Ohio State knowimg a victory 
would send it to Pasadena? Sup- 
pose Michigan won that last 
game as expected? Would Dr. 
Hatcher have said he was 
azoinst the “accelerated mad- 
ness” of Michigan gomg out to 
pilav UCEA before 100,600 cus- 
tomers? 

Do they grow (sour) grapes 
as tar north as Michigan? 

PERHAPS tie most notable 


Who Remntid ht To Vote 


MOUND BAYOU, Miss. (FP).—“They shot me because I 
wanted to vote,” 65-year-old Gus Courts said from his hos- 
pital bed here Nov. 28. The elderly Negro grocer had just 
pronouncea off the critical list, ——~— : 
after treatment. for gunshot,to make a big thing out of Gourts 
wounds inflicted by white night/[light to safety. “That’s no way to 
riders who fired through the win-'cooperate with the officers of the 
dow of his little store in nearby!law,” he said. 
Belzoni Nov .25. Like Lee, Courts was marked 

The victim of the latest ettort'for murder because he wanted to 
[Ey Mississippi white supremacists Vote. “1m 65 years old and I've 
to get away with murder was poet had the — he said. 

| iat’s all I wanted. 

farmer president of the Belzoni! _,,. 

syey | The shotgun attack climaxed a 
‘chapter of the National Association |ampaign of terror and economic 
tor the Advancement of Colored! pressure against the grocer. Adopt- 
People. Belzoni was the scene of ing the tactics advocated by the 
the killing last May of the Rey.|White Citizens Councils, which 
George W. Lee, Negro minister Now appear to be all but running 
and NAACP leader. It is about 40/ Mississippi, local white supremac- 
miles from the spot where 14-year- ists had been trying to. drive 
old Emmett Till’s multilated body Courts out of business and town. 
was fished out of the Tallahatchie; He was forced to move his store, 
River following his brutal, unpun-| was denied credit, and then even 
ished murder, his cash was boycotted. However. 

Courts was attacked the evening !'@ refused to back down and re- 


of Nov. 25 while he and his wife MOve his name from the voting 
were standing near the cash reg-| list after he had fought to have 
ister of their country grocery store. | bis poll tax payment accepted and 
A ented’: of white. ce stopped recorded in order to qualify. Ne 
Rein front of the store and fired a| Negro has ever voted in Hum-- 
MEANY fusillade through the window. The; Pnreys Teena reconstruc- 
elderly grocer, an outspoken ad-/'!OM Gays (2 Years ago. 

ae wil be able to make real and vocate Rg the right of cades to. While Sheriff Shelton was com- 
| tangible progress. . . . I believe vote, slumped down. Friends im-|vlaining about the removal of 
| that as we work together with the | mediately took him to Mound'Coyrts to Mound Bayou and as- 


fine elements of the AFL, we will Bayou, an all-Negro community serting he had no intention of 
eoing there to conduct an mvesti- 


ae of the weak anti-discrimination sec- | safe —— w . oa vom Wel 00 miles away, in an apparent ef- . - een terkgr ene mre” 
There are those who rate once tion of the constitution (which he vil nw ee ai , ee bale ort to get the wounded man out sation out of his jurisdiction, 
beaten Michigan State the best [cave ic “fine”) and others. ‘of aS ective m ¢ “ae lof the reach of his would-be Sheriff J.. W. McLellan of Boli- 
in the land, considering their "Shins ily Sed elt te whatls Congress and in the state. legista- slayers. ivar County, where Mound Bayou 
much tougher schedule’ than | ; ge did not elaborate on his, “I'd known for-a long time ‘+ is located, also refused to accept 
Oklahoma and Maryland. But was coming,” Courts told reporters, |22Y responsibility. It’s not my 
“and Vd tried to get prepared in!““°, he said. 


this is a powerful “hunghy” expression “fine —. 
UCLA team theyre up against. - FBI RE Pram onset 8S 
ar aaa Bor Xe ; FOR MANY in the CIO, mean-|my mind for it... . It’s bad when agents imterview ourt: 
Interestingly, Michigan State's ws you know you might get shot just in his hospital room Nov. 27, but 
walking around in your store.|Courts was skeptical whether ft 


Earl Morall was the No. 2 pick while, the convention ended a 20- 

ofthe ‘qres in ‘the Gah goat vear old chapter. The CIO News, , Be lene kod ceeal itealiilin 

Daath aft sndiin ian eniiiateiiih cual in its final issue, nostalgically prints That's a hard kind of life to lead. i m8 “lid +h FBI's 4 os a <t 

hoe ENT he grabbed this ver- a supplement of pictures of scenes Mrs. Courts and a Negro woman “yard i e S$ inves 1A i 
customer who was in the store at Lees murder. . ey 
‘the time of the shooting told Bel- 


satile quarterback of State's Hin the great earlier struggles of . 

; : : yCIO that brought a growth o . 
multiple offense, a passing, run- . S er : " 
sheet ‘@ishinn PP aoe fi general union membership from |zoni police chief M. L. Nichols, COMMENTING on the. mur 

Bs i neat ah thes 1 3,000,000 to 14,500,000 in its first | they saw the would-be assassins. | der attempt Medgar Evers, state 
“all American” second teams decade A book pictorially review- But no Mississippi authorities have field secretary of the NAACP in 
hj ee, me ing the history of the CIO was!|since bothered to question Courts} 7° ade it cl th k 
behind Notre Dame's junior Paul a2 lb ee ti C Jackson, made it clear the attac 
Hor , But hiced unveiled at the convention. Gen-jor any of the witnesses, or to. . 4. ‘ 
ornung. But unnoticed on any eeally the bic stall 6f the CIKY is | ec was in direct reprisal for the vic- 
At” toon | Seek ied all ally, the big sta S|examine the heavy lead slugs re-| °) |. Se : 
7 ee oe to be absorbed in the new organi- ed f hi ach and fore-|tims NAACP activity. “Just being 
third, was the surprise bonus ati % b] F jmoved irom his stomach and fore ; 
pick of the Pittsburgh Steelers scat tage om 4 ihe v6 arm. a member of the NAACP is the 
Gary Glick of Colorado A&M. lta Sliees pee gd bs ha In the case of Rev. Lee the law,|only motive I know of,” he said. 
He is supposed to be a defen- ike Sn eeneeell by gf of |28, personified by Shetlon, had at-| NAACP executive secretary Roy 
the convention, the number of un- tributed death to an _ auto acc Wilkins wired Attorney General 
dent” even though witnesses de-|Brownell that the shooting “fits 


sive marvel, and also has the . 
merit of having already served ions that have agreed with the 
auto union’s proposal for a com-/° ibed the shooting from a pass-|the pattern of violence and mur- 


his two yeays in the service. It 
still seems, however, that Pitts- mon organizing fund with particip- '"% automobile and lead shotgun der in Mississippi openly designed 
ating unions putting mto it about qPellets were found in the pastor’s|to deprive Negro citizens of their : 


burgh might have gambled by : 
taking one of the available big dollar r member. One of the ‘ace. civil rights. 2 ce an call upon the 
first “Gs * Department of Justice to act to 


NAMES, Morrall, Cassady ot cs of the Industrial Unions 
Ohio State or Pellegrini of Department’s top council will be; SHEREFF Ike Shelton of Hum-|protect these rights and to. bring to 
>. Of, whith, Belzoni justice the guilty parties,” the tele- — 


Maryland, as its bonus: pick, and a‘decision on what industries to at |plreys} . ea ; 
still gotten Glick on its vegular taek as the next major objectives.+is: the agttyseat, * Tis paaagdteram added, 36“ 
si ¥ siiionte oe te I: Se seen a ee a , He 
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Joseph North 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Union—where ‘the trade-unions 
and colored peoples constitute 
the nation’s majority—is overtak- 
ing us in the matter of training 
scientists and is in a fair way of 
surpassing us. Strauss put the 


matter of education in the con- | 


text of “security,” much in the 
manner that we speak of navies 


and armies and H-bombs and 
Nikes that can girdle the globe 
to destroy cities. 


I submit that we shall get 
nowhere in this crisis of educa- 
tion if we regard our children’s 
learning as preparation for death- 
dealing. Education is the prepa- 
ration of our young for life, not 
for destruction. 


I am further disturbed by the 
speech our President made be- 
fore the assembly in his movie 
appearance to tell them that he 
fears the consequences of fed- 
eral aid to education, That is a 
bogey-man which any man of 
Labor can explode. Eisenhower 
‘Jays the blame upon the dis- 
turbed equilibrium of our na- 
tion since the end of World War 
If. That may. have something 
to do with it but it is not cen- 
tral. 

The very fact that America’s 
workingmen and Negro people 
are poorly represented at the 
conference means that our au- 
thorities are loathe to get to the 
nub of the matter. 

* 


AND MANY in Labor, as I | 


read some time ago in a period- 
ical of the United Automobile 
Workers, have not only been 
worried about the lack of_faci- 
lities for their children’s elemen- 
tary schooling but also about 
the quality of education our chil- 


dren receive when they do get : 


to class. 


| School Needs 


(Continued from Page 1) 

| dent Walter Reuther, described 
; the nation’s school problems one 
| of “overcrowded classes, unsafe 
| buildings, over-worked and‘ un- 
_ der-paid teachers.” In a state- 
| ment, issued before the confer- 
| ence, Reuther charged that there 
| were reports that the Confer- 
ence had been called to soft- 
pedal the need for Federal aid to 
schools. He cited the known 
opposition of the Administration 
to Federal aid, and statements 
against Federal assistance made 
by the Conference chairman, in- 
dustrialist, Neil McElroy, who 


: heads, the Proctor and Gamble 


soap corporation. 

States and local communities 
cannot possibly meet the vast 
and mounting school needs, 
Reuther said, urging that fed- 
eral action be taken to meet the 
crisis, oe 

! * 

A SIMILAR position, that fed- 
eral intervention i§ needed in 
the schools was taken by a rep- 
resentative of the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement 
of Colored People, Clarence 
Mitchell who asked that the Con- 
ference bar delegates from the 
states of South Carolina, Geor- 
gia, Mississippi, and Louisiana 
which have passed laws, since 
the Supreme .Court desegrega- 
tion ruling, to enable them to 
maintain their jimcrow setups 
by abolishing the public school 
system. 

While Mitchell was overruled 
on the matter of barring funds 


What child is taught a cen- 


tral fact of our times—that the 
grandeur and welfare of our 
land hinges upon the effort of 
labor? What we: call prosperity 
is due in a great part to the fact 
that the CIO and AFL grew 
from two millions in 1932 to 
almost sixteen millions today. 
And that when the surge to or- 
ganize came, in the early Thir- 
ties, a great part of our land lived 
in Hoovervilles. And what child 
learns that the growth of unions 
had to be achieved against the 
mobilized might of the employ- 
ers and their trigger-happy pla- 
toons of goons and policemen? 
* 

SO THERE is the matter of 
quality in the education our chil- 
dren get. This is not to speak 
of the other facts that should 
also: bring the shade of crimson 
to the faces of every American; 
that we are more than 100,000 
teachers short in our elementary 
schools, that many of them, like 
a gilted teacher I know, must 
jerk sodas in a drugstore on 
weekends to eke out an adequate 
living; that many of our young 
go to schools where the classes 
« are doubled and tripled through- 
out the day and that they are 
held in firetraps and decayed 
structures like the one still stand- 
ing in the heart of New York 
City where the children of the 
Civil War stood to watch Abe 
Lincoln come by on his way to 
speak at Cooper Union. 

This is a disgrace of major 
proportions, a national calamity 
that is no less than floods or hur- 
ricanes, and no parent dare 
keep his counsel so long as this 
is the condition of our time. 


The status of a civilization, a 
wise man once said, is the meas- 
ure of care it gives its children. 
By such a standard we are woe- 
fully in arrears and so long as 
we are laggard here nothing else 
that we have achieved can bring 
us pride. We stand indicted be- 
fore the coming generation which 
is the pillory that transcends all 
else, and the sooner we realize 
that the betier for us all. 


for these delegates, he made it 
plain, that the question of segre- 
gation in Southern schools will 
‘be introduced as a topic at the 
conference, though it did not 
appear on the announced 
agenda. 

Another significant issue, raised 
as the Conference got under way 
was the lack of sufficient labor 
representation. AFL and CIO del- 
egates accused the White House 
Conference Committee of “stack- 
‘ing’ the conference against Fed- 
‘eral aid, and using the conterence 
‘as a means of “stalling” assistance 
instead of taking the action need- 
‘ed immediately in the school crisis. 
| There is no doubt from the re- 
sponse to the Conference that 
there has never been such na- 
Itionwide interest in schoe) prob- 
ems. The organized labor move- 
wren is pushing for a Federal 
school aid program more aggres- 
sively than at any time in its his- 
tory. Southern states, goaded by 
‘a series of suits by Negro parents 
‘and students during the postwar 
vears, have been engaging in a 
ieverish effort to build and “equal- 
ize” schools for Negroes. (Even 
poor and educationally backward 
Mississippi has a $113 million dol- 
lar school construction program, 
with the largest amount earmarked 
lor Negro schools). 
| The National Association of 
Manufacturers, on the other hand, 
jundertook an extensive school sur- 
vey and report last year—and rec- 
ommended a program to meet 
‘educational needs, based on local 
financing. 

THE WHITE HOUSE Con- 
ference on Education, the first 
ever called on this subject, is 
jthus a recognition both of wide- 
‘spread national interest in our 
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By ROB F. HALL 


Gettysburg to report that he 
feels able.” And Hall opined 


the ticket as Ike's running mate. 

Hall's comment sent new hope 
coursing through the tired old 
veins of the GOP leaders. The al- 
most certain defeat which they felt 
that they faced next November 
without Eisenhower was now re- 
lieved by the chance that their 
champion vote-getter would ride 
again. 

But the remark of the national 
chairman did more than that. To 
quote columnist Doris Fleeson, it 
waved a “Keep off the grass” sign 
in the faées of other potential 
GOP candidates. Now they must 
bide their time a little longer. 
And meanwhile Ike's physical re- 
covery, plus other developments, 
may achieve what the GOP lead- 
ers want, a decision by Eisenhow- 
er to lead his party in the 1956 
campaign. 

One of the developments upon 
which Hall 
Ike to run is the cliaracter of some 
of the Democratic criticism of Eis- 
enhowers foreign policy. This is 
especially true of the attempts of 
Gov. Harriman, former President 
Harry Truman, and others, (and 
to a lesser extent Adlai Steveson) 
to discredit wea > 


PERSONS €LOSE to the Presi- 
dent are reported as saving that 
wey | is ayen t gre to get 

im ting mad than these state- 
ments. And they say he is confi- 
dent that he could take his case to 
the voters and defeat any Demo- 
crat who campaigned on an anti- 
Geneva platform. 

On this issue the Democrats are 
obviously widely divided. Harri- 
man, taking instruction from Tru- 
man, is so reckless in his attacks 
on Geneva and on the Korean 
truce, that he sounds considerably 
like the right-wing Republicans 
such as Sen. Knowland. But Sen. 
George, -chairman of the Senate 


(Continued-from Page 2) 
which is close to Treasury Sec- 
retary Humphrey, writes in its 
Business Bulletin (9/16/55): 

“Any temporary dislocation 
from (reduced arms spending) 
would be far outweighed by the 
long-range benefits of world 
peace, which would give promise 
of even greater gains in civilian 
production and trade in the vears 
ahead.” 

* 

DESPITE the official pooh- 
poohs from Washington, more 
and more big business interests 
see the possibility of keeping 
U.S. facteries running for vears 
ahead with orders from social- 
ist countries. Bache & Co., a 


— 


schools and of the stubborn nature! 
of the problem of providing for 
our steadily growing school pop- 
ulation. 

It is a recognition, also, of the 


| 
i 


fact that people have come tol 


realize that our national welfare 
and “leadership” in the world will; 
depend in the future not so much 
on new weapons and planes and 
other armaments which are out- 


‘moded every few months, as upon 


children to be, and that schools 
in dilapidated building, without’ 
textbooks, and without trained) 
teachers are a more serious hazard 
than imaginary enemies. 


The demand for Federal aid is 
on the lips of every responsible 
thinking person as this Conference 
convenes. The next step is to trans- 
fer the necessary billions of dol- 
lars from the cold war treasury and 
the useless stockpiling of “ arma- 
‘ments and atom bombs and to 
ichannel them into the only re 
serve that: is-our neal security—our 


GOP Hoping Ike Will Run 
Demos Go 


REPUBLICAN national chairman Leonard 
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as 
Haywire on Peace 


Hall returned last week from a visit to 
believed President Eisenhower will run for reelection “if he 
that in that case, he presumed Richard Nixon would be on 
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DULLES HARRIMAN 


is counting to persuade _ 


foreign relations committee, who “ast As for the Lisenliower-Dul- 
gets much) of the credit for the Big! s policy ci iearining Cermany, 
‘Four top-level talks, has endorsed'j;.»e of them has sec» fit to em- 
Geneva jand publicly urged that'brace the very logical . osition of 
‘Democrats should not make .a'colupunst ‘Aetter Liniwiaenn who 
icampaign’ issue of foreign policy. | pointed out that we can never se- 
This position is accepted by Sen.' cure the unification of Germany 
Lyndon Johnson (D-Tex) majority until we abandon our unrealistic 
leader who unde r the slogan ef demand for incorporation of the 
“bi - partisanship” supported the’ country into NATO. None of them 
\Administration’s policy at the first has even got as far as the Demo- 
\Geneva meeting and under that! «rat Chester Bowles who says the 


} “« . ‘ ‘ . . . ‘ ~ . 
on ae a er Administration should put more 
7 @ a 7 s > ‘ o a P 
eo > emphasis in economic aid. 


of Ike's foreign policy. ot | 
It was not surprising therefore, 
® ithat columnist David Lawrence, 
BUT THESE harmful and dan-|defender of big business, dyed-in- 
gerous elements are precisely the the wool Republican, gloatingly as- 
ones which are getting the least Serted last week that the Demo- 
‘criticism from the Democratic|crats were emerging openly as the 
‘campaigners. They do not attack}“ war party” in the 1956 campaign, 
the continuing 2rms expenditures # development which would spell 
(except to suggest they should be,a Democratic defeat at the polls 

increased) and they are hesitant,next November. 

‘about exposing the pcrisous poli- 
‘cies which- Ike follows .n the Far 


This however is an advantage 
which big business, thinking in 


a 


The Economics of Peace 


| In 


the kind of adults we {rain our| Petter jobs. 


children’s .education and welfare. 


leading stock exchange house, 
advises its clients: “. . . it the 
(Geneva) negotiations permit an 
increase in international trade, 
particularly with the Iron Cur- 
tain countries, a new era in busi- 
ness activily may result.” 


These expressions are new, 
and fairly representative. And 
they come from some of the high- 
est financial circles. They outline 
the main road to a prolonged 
and healthier prosperity. They 
indicate that labor could win a 
vigororous drive to postpone de- 
pression and cushion its elfects 
upon the people. 

But this way ‘4s far from 
clear. It is full of pitfalls, The 
most important is the sad tact 
that arms spending is not being 
reduced, that the arms race is 
even accelerating in major. fields. 
the past arms production 
boosted the economy, even if in 
a harmful way. 

Today arms preduction is a 


| drag on the economy. 


It is no*longer “bullish,”. but 
“bearish.”. It blockades pro- 
grams for schools and roads 
which would provide more and 
It blockades the 
opening of real East-West trade 
which wouldn't cost a penny in 
taxes, 

The arms race is continued by 
the same big business war ad- 
vocates who torpedoed the _see- 
ond Geneva conference. They 
are in conflict with big. busi- 
ness interests who see a_ prof- 
itable peace perspective. 

Who is whe in this fight? 
What profit interests are behind 
it? What is needed to decide it 
on the side of peace and pros- 
perity? These questions | will be 
discussed in our next, column. 


| oe cae 
— range terms, is not ready to 
jexp eit. Thus the Eisenhower Ad- 
‘ministration has agreed with Sen. 
‘George that foreign policy should 
be kept out of the 1956 Lections: 
* 

DEMOCRATIC national. cha‘r- 
man Paul Butler retorted that the 
Democrats would agree if the Re- 


/publicans would “order Mr. Hall 


to drop the ‘peace’ slogan .as part 
of Republican campaign strategy.” 

The irony of the situation is that 
neither the Democrats nor the Re- 
publicans have a genuine peace 
platform or a foreign, policy that 
consistently advances world peace. 

The COP is vulnerable to attack 
on this point because while Eis- 
enhower helped achieve a_ relax- 


‘ing of tensions at the First Gene- 


va, his Secretary of State went to 
the Second Geneva with no real 
intention of negotiating the issues. 
And the mesa 2 Administra- 


tion is more actively engaged in 
“putting a brake on the Geneva 


the Geneva spirit to build a sound 


| irit’ than in pushing forward in 


base for world peace 

The Democratic candidates are 
criticizing not this betrayal of the 
promise of Geneva but the prom- 
ise itself. 

Under the circumstances, one 
might conclude that the country 
would be better served if Repub- 
licans and Democrats did agree to 
exclude foreign policy from the 
1956 campaign. 

But that would be fallacious rea- 
soning. Foreign policy is a basic is- 
sue for the people and ought to be 
widely discussed. and debated. 
There is a growing understanding 
among the people about the proper 
road to peace-and one of these 
days, perhaps before November, 
1956, they will force the parties 
and the candidates to talk sense 
instead. of all this: evil nonsense 
which has been pourimg from the 


|political rostrums. 
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Archie (in Moscow) Was Reading Veblen 


(Continued from Page 3) 


whenever he can spot a_ scarce 
commodity. 

But he has less temptation than 
anyone to advertise his prosperity. 
He cannot even spend his profits 
with any freedom, for, unlike a 
crook in the capitalist world, he 
can't say that he has made a kill- 
ing on the stock market, or had 
an unexpected legacy, or even con- 
cluded a profitable business deal. 

By a coincidence, another gem 
in that “Treasury of Satire’—and 
in my. own’ personal treasury—is 
from Ilf and Petrovs priceless 


Soviet Union, | 

Now to the “unfortunately.” 
Much of the world’s, literature, be- 
ginning, if you like, with Homer's 
“Odyssey,” is’ picaresque: many of 
its most memorable characters are 
ingenious and often amusing 
rogues. When those rogues are 


clever enough to operate just with- 
re in the law of their particular so- 
ciety, or when they are of the 

FORTUNATELY, there are’ Robin Hood type (and, by the way, 
many factors (quite apart from such! every Soviet kid knows and loves 


things as law-enforcement or the! Robin Hood) then their roguery 


who found that millions of rubles: 
meant millions of “trUbles.” 

The Ostaps of today, however— 
the “however” is a compromise be- 
tween “fortunately” and “unfor- 
tunately”—are colorless, small-time 
imitations of the original magnifi- 
cent and  magnificently-amusing 
Ostap. But let me tackle that “for-| 
tunately” and that “unfortufately” 
one at q time. 
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We received an interesting letter from a new Lifeliner, com- 
menting at length on what this particular reader would. like to see 
wi our paper. The letter is somewhat lengthy but nevertheless chal- 

ging. 

“. « » Wish to say a few things about paper. Think paper out- 
standing and constantly getting better. Sunday Worker for past 
couple of years has been excellent, particularly with certain hu- 
manist and warm appeal—via Joe North’s column. Rob Hall's log 
.» « » and much, much more. Three new cultural columnists plus 
Alan Max's column plus Les R.’s journalistic notes all fine and ex- 


“Colden Calf,” and deals with that 
very pomt, or, more precisely, with 
the tribulations of a couple of 
crooks in the early, unsettled days 
of the Soviet regime (one of them 
the original “Ostap,” Ostap Bender) 


growth of a new morality) that! becomes a powerful satire of that 


- ___ | particular society. 
make the Soviet Union a not-very-| "py “unfortunately” — unfortu- 


happy hunting ground for crooks. nately for the Soviet literature 


rackets, large or small, outside or|themes—the Ostaps of today are a 
just inside the law of capitalist;poor lot, poor in number, poor in 
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countries; for instance—share-push-|success, poor in picturesqueness, 
‘ing; confidence tricks; inducements,)and therefore miserably poor as 
'to spend beyond one’s means (by! “material” for any novel that gives 
ideferred payments, etc.); misrep-|a_ broad, 
resentation of the value of gdods| picture of Soviet life today. 

and services; the invention of} So the disappearance of the 
phony new necessities, new_ ill-|Gentle Grafter and his time-honor- 
nesses, new humiliations, new!edt freedom to exploit human 


| 


marks of respectability that “you-| weaknesses like “keeping up with 
can t-afford-not-to” spend mone y)the Joneses” may be something of 
'on. In one way or another thesela loss to Soviet fiction—but it is 
irackets are just not feasible in thei hardly a loss to Soviet reality. 
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“QTEP ASIDE, JERKLY, AND LET ME SHOW You 


(Continued from Page 3) ‘come after tangible evidence is 
reduce it on the collective bargain-| given that the new and united or- 
‘ing front. The workers look to the! ganization has a truly fresh and 


' 
| 


a to work out an effec] democratic approach to the men 


tive plan for a counter-offensive and women on’ the assembly lines 
‘on the ENTIRE civil liberties front; and actually seeks their participa- 


| 


'to beat McCarthyism’ and th e| tion in a great crusade. The great 


' fe Spey. secret of the CIO’s initial success 
NAM’s ais ie wanes drive. was its wide open door to all who 


‘want to contribute constructively 

SPIRIT OF REBIRTH. One of) in the drives it mitiated. Countless 
the great obstacles to its efforts the thousands willing and able to or- 
merger convention ought to realis-| ganize, fight and lead, were given 
tially face is the spirit of apathy a full opportunity to do their best 
‘and skepticism that blankets much} for the organization. The workers 
of erganized labor. A rebirth of en-| will watch if there is‘a real inten- 
thusiasm and a willingness by thou- | tion to revive that spirit of the late 
‘sands of active unionists to par-| thirties or whether the bony hand 
| ticipate in the projects to come, of the still entrenched reactionary 
will not be enduced by a lot of. interests will fix.a tight grip on the 
‘high powered publicity. It will only ' new organization. 
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Think of any of the better-known, which deals with present - day} 


representative, realistic 


WOW To GET SPEED FROM THAT LATHE ! toe 


| A Memo to the AFL-CIO 


citing. . 


“Paper has always merited far more support and attention 
than all of us (or 98 percent of us) have given it, regardless of any 
limitations or weaknesses. New appeal will certainly place greater 
responsibilities on supporters, but also give us new incentive and 


opportunities.” 


“Glad to see sustainers on regular basis. Suggest Lifeliners be 
included in Daily Worker as well as in The Worker. Will fork 
over my $6 remaining on this drive this week, and will become 
sustainer for at least $2 per month, possibly more. Meanwhile will 
make it $2 a week for duration of this Fund Drive. 


“ 


. » « Would like to see more of Rodney’s Journalism notes and 


similar factual, documented answers on one point at a time of 
propaganda. In particular, I think that we have to deal in much 
more varied and fuller way with question of ‘foreign agent’ lie 
against progressives—also in logical and documented manner. In gen- 
eral, more calm analyses and refutations like in Journalism notes, 
Max’s column and fine job on Israel and now on Geneva needed.” 


Our friend goes on in great detail about many other things 
which he (or she) would like to see in our paper. Space does not per- 
mit us to print any more of the letter today. Perhaps at some fu- 
ture date we will be able to print some of the other suggestions and 


criticsms. Thanks, S. W. J. 


How about some letters from othe Lifeliners? We'd very much 
like to hear from you. If you are not yet a Lifeliner, there's no 
time like the present. JOIN THE LIFELINERS TODAY. 

This week's Lifeliners: Alex, $1; Jam., $15; F. W., $25; 
M. E. C., $10; Jam., $33; Two Staunch Friends, $4; S. B., $3. 


Journey—from Paris to Peking 


(Continued on Page 14) 


its hopes, its fulfillment in so- 
cialism. 

This sketch of the unfleshed 
skeleton of the book cannot give 
you its warm and richly colored 
texture. Here is a good writers 
human account of earth shak- 
ing political movements. 

Let me list only a few of the 


a. * es ° 
impressive features of “Paris to 


Peking.” The friendship and help 
of the Soviet Union to the Chi- 
nese People’s Republic emerges 
in its grandeur. The brotherly 
assistance by the Soviet Union 
to help China raise its’ living 
standards is another first in hu- 
man history, made possible by 
the great first of the existence 
of the Soviet Union. 


Take, as another instance, 
Starobin’s sensitive concern with 
the individual in society and the 
problems of. his fulfillment. He 
looks for the “roots that clutch, 
what branches grow, out of this 
stony rubble” of imperialism. 
Marx and Marxists have been 
concerned with the flowering of 
the individual. 


From his first chapter, in 
which he discusses the period of 
the 30s in the United States 
through the chapters on China 
and his thoughts on the United 
States, Starobin speaks of the ful- 
fillment of the powers of the in- 
dividual in social movements, in 
cooperation, in brotherhood. 


¥ 


I RECENTLY ran into a sen- 
sitive person whom I had not 
seen since the 30s. He nostalgi- 
cally wished that we could again 
have the sense of “togetherness” 
of those days. (The word is his). 
He had become inactive lon 
since. How “weary, stale, flat aa 
unprofitable” seemed these years 
of respectability, comparative 
physical comfort, and, I guess, 
“aloneness.” 

Just in passing, Starobin will 
take you to a couple of the great 
assemblies of the World Peace 


— 


Council, whose role and work he 
deeply appreciates. You will 
visit with an Italian Communist 
Senator. You will attend a mass 
meeting of the French Commu- 
nist Party. You will feel with 
him his shame at his first meet- 
ing with the North Korean dele- 
gates to a Peace Conference in 
China. 

Implicit in the book is an es- 
timate of the course of world 
history that produced Geneva. 
Space limitations forbid a discus- 
sion of it here. Though it merits 
discussion. A good deal of the 
thoughts for a new book has al- 
ready found expression in the 
work of Communists in the shops 
and communities, and has been 
discussed over many cups of. 
coftee. 

“Isn't it because of the social- 
ist alliance that something new 
in human history—a long period . 
without wars—is now possible?” 
Starobin asks in his last chap- 
ter. If world-wide wars are meant 
then I answer with a loud yes! 
But I can't agree that inter-im- 
perialist wars, or wars to sup- 
press national liberation §strug- 
gles, may now be over. 


The closing chapter notes that 
“realizing that promise (of Gen- 
eva) would not_be easy; a great 
process of political struggle 
would be required.” In_ that 
struggle, this book is a potent 
weapon. I wish I could afford 
to send it to many labor lead- 
ers and others I know. 
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(Personal, 
Dear Phil, 

All is forgiven, if you do 
just one thing for me. 

You neednt help me 
with the dishes, cleaning 
and washing—every day. 

Just send your contribu- 
tion into the-Daily Worker 
Fund Drive now, and get 


do likewise. 
Our paper is suffering be- 
cause of your negligence. 
So, please, Phil, don’t put 
it off any longer. How long 
can we wait.... 


_ With all my love, | 
Geet EY 


Labor in New York 
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By Herbert Signer 


® City Weleomes AFL-CIO 
© Bus Drivers Win 17 Cents 


WELCOME AFL-CIO: Dele- 
gates to the AFL, CIO and 
merger conventions will see big 
“Welcome” signs in hundreds of 
store windows in midtown Man- 
hattan. They ‘tell the delegates 
that “Employes of this store are 
members of the Retail, Whole- 
sale & Department Store Union, 
CIO.” The RWDSU, with 70,- 
000 members in the New York 
area, says it is one of the three 
Jargest unions, locally. 

* 


BUS SETTLEMENT: The 
CIO Transport Workers Union 
gained a 17-cent package wage 
increase for its 8,200 members 
on eight private bus lines, in a 
two-year contract. However, the 
Wagner administration promised 
to give financial help to the bus 
operators, which means the like- 
Jihood of a fare increase from 
13 to 15 cents and also the pos- 
sivility of tax reductions for the 
companies. The bus operators, 
pleading poverty, had 
they could not meet the union's 
wage demands unless the City 

_ agreed to let them pass the cost 
on to the 3,000,000 riders who 
use these buses daily. 


The contract terms meatis the 
bus workers get an 8-cent in- 
crease now and 6 cents more on 
Dec. J, 1956. Also, they get 3 
cents in fringe benefits. 

* 

STATE LEGISLATIVE AC- 
TION: The New York State Fed- 
eration of Labor, at its annual 
conference in Albany last week 
adopted its 1956 legislative pro- 
gram. The state AFL will press 
the coming Legislature to boost 
disability benefits, unemploy- 
ment insurance and workmen's 
compensation to $45 a_ week. 
The AFL also called for repeal 
of the Hughes-Brees law, elimi- 
nation of waiting periods for 
which workers dont get paid, 
and that the maximum benefit 
periods be extended from 26 to 
39 weeks. 


Harold Hanover, AFL legis- 
lative director, said the proposals 
will help get New York State 
back to “its rightful position as 

. the nation’s leading state in pro- 
gressive social legislation.” It 
may come as a surprise to some 
that this isn't so now, but the 
fact is that New York fell be- 
hind other states during the 12 
years of the Dewey administra- 
tion. =, 

The state AFL legislative pro- 
gram offers a basis for mass ac- 
tion on issues of importance to 
considerable numbers of work- 
ers, and it is to be hoped that 
such action will be forthcoming 
in New York's unions, both up- 
state and in N.Y.C. It may also 
be expected that, with the na- 
tional AFL-CIO merger and the 
same outlook for our state Joom- 
ing ahead, joint AFL-CIO legis- 
lative action in Albany will be 
organized come January. 

* 


POVERTY IN N.Y. STATE: 
| Gov. Harriman said this week 
the will urge the Legislature to 
set up a special commission to 
go to “war on poverty. He 

revealed” that one of every 
seven families in the state has 
an income of less than $2,000 
a year and “all too many have 
less than $1,000 a year.” The 
Govemor listed a number of 
proposals he will make to the 
Legislature in his Jan. 4 mes- 
sage to improve the state's so- 
cial security program. 

A major proposal is that the 
state wage minimums be _in- 
creased to keep up with the 
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Sincere condolences to the 
family of 
ROSE WEIN 
Died November 28, 1955 
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wee to $1 in federal minimums 

into effect March 1. This 
9 mean an increase of 25 
cents in present state minimums 
which run from. 65 to 80 cents 
an hour. There are now 10 New 
York industries not- protected un- 
der federal law, employing 
some 1,250,000 workers, which 
come under state minimum wage 
orders. 


What Gov. Harriman did not 
explain is why his administra- 
tion did not .keep its pledge, 
made by Industrial Commissioner 
Isador Lubin to the state AFL 
convention in July, to convene 
the state wage boards in these 
10 industries as soon as Con- 
gress finished its handling of 
the federal minimum wage is- 
sue. (August.) 


Fact is, if Harriman and 
Lubin had kept this promise, 
state minimum wages could have 
been raised by now. New laws 
are not required, as is well 
known. The. State Labor De- 
partment has the authority to 
raise wages after hearings by 
appointed wage boards. 

In: any case, the announced 
intention to declare “war on pov- 
erty is all to the good. Certain- 
ly, if the powerful New York 
labor movement will pick it up 
and unite with the farmers up- 
state and the Negro people, big 
opportunities ‘shape up for ef- 
fective struggles can win sub- 
stantial results in 1956. 

7 

WATERFRONT CHANGES: 
A number of changes took place 
on the waterfront, with big con- 
sequences expected to follow. 
The “mutual aid” alliance be- 
tween the International Long- 
shoremen’s Association and the 
AIL Brotherhcod of Teamsters 
was signed, despite the hostility 
of AFL president George Meany. 
Both Meany and CIO president 
Walter Reuther have indicated 
they will oppose the ‘coming of 
the ILA into the AFL-CIO. They 
say the ILA has not been clean- 
ed out of racketeer and gangster 
influence. 

The ILA told the unofficial 
‘Citizens Waterfront Committee 
(chaired by the McCarthyite 
Codfrey Schmidt) on Monday 
that it has adopted many demo- 
cratic reforms and will keep go- 
ing this way. Meanwhile, a 
“tough but fair” police inspec- 
tor, Michael J. Murphy, was 
named: new executive director 
of the anti-union Bi-State Water- 
front Commission. And Gov. 
Harriman’s new appointee, John 
McGrath, was sworn in as New 
York member of the Commis- 
$i0n. 

What all this will mean to the 
ordinarv hardworking longshore- 
man trying to earn a living and 
support his family has yet to be 
seen. 
sands of Port of New York dock 
workers figure it’s time tor a 
change — and for a new deal. 
Whether they will get it is a 
big question mark at this time. 

* 

SHORT TAKES: A significant 
breakthrough against job dis- 
crimination was won when the 
Dugan Bros. bakery company 
agreed to hire five Negro driver- 
salesmen, after a campaign 
sparked by the Urban League. 
They will become members of 
AFL Teamsters locals... . 

An American Jewish Congress 
survey reveals widespread job 
discrimination against Jewish 
workers, especially in many of 
the basic industries. . ... Local 
3 of the AFL Intemational 
Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers continues its organizing drive 
in the low-paid lamp and lamp 
shade industry, with 46 new 
companies signed up. . . . Dis- 
trict 65, of the CIO Retail Union, 


: reports “a. tremendous increase’, 
ms wate of organmizatiow at the: bi 
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‘Your Hit Parade (4) 10:30 


eral government, 
Director Stanley Ruttenberg said iated to military needs; and (8)! Diary of hows Dee Ca 


There is no doubt the thou- 


, alternate 


member of the National Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party 


| and a political refugee, volun- 


tarily presented himself at the 
office of the U.S. Attorney in 
Foley Square last Wednesday 
to challenge the Smith Act con- 
spiracy charges against him. 

In doing so he. issued the- fol- 
lowing statement: 


It is my intention to volun- 
tarily appear Wednesday, - Nov. 
30, at the office of the U. S. 
Marshal in Foley Square. In 
this way, I believe I can further 
serve the popular fight to re- 
store the Bill of Rights. The 
sooner any trumped-up indict- 
ment that may exist against me 
under the notorious Smith Act. is 
quashed, and I am _ reunited 
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Pa Set od Dec. 3 
On the Carousel (2) 9 a.m. For 
Children 
Big Top (2) Noon 
Movie Museum (9) Noon 
Movie: Galloping Major (English) 
(5) 1 
Football: Duke-North Carolina (4) 
1:45 
‘(Camera Three (2) 2 
Basketball: Nebraska- lowa Pe 3 
Football Scoreboard (4) 4 | 
Man of the Year (4) 5 | 
Lucy Show (2) 6:30 Lucille Ball 
Stage Show—The Dorseys (2) 8 
Perry Como Show (4) 8 
Latin American Carnival (15) 8 
The Honeymooners—Gleason, Car- 
ney, Meadows (2) 8:30 
Basketball: Knicks-Philly (11) 9 
Jimmy Durante (4) 9:30 
George Gobel Show (4) 10 
Damon Runyon Theatre (2) 


10: 30 


Featurama (5) 1 
Movie: Kind Hearts & Coronets 
(Alec Guinness) (2) 11:15 
TV 


Sunday, Dec. 4 
Britannica Junior Theatre 
9 a.m. 


(4) 
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with “my family, the better off 
will be the democratic liberties 
of every citizen. 

In my view the American 
people are sick and tired of 
red hunts, witchhunts~and a 
system of thought contre! that 
requires frameups and 
trials. And they are fed up 
artifical war alarms that breed 
hysteria and repression. 

True patriots know that the 
acid test of the Bill of Rights 
how it applies to politica] dis- 
senters, and that the rights of 
all Americans are bound up with 
the rights of each. Millions have 
come to understand that the ad- 
vocacy of Socialist ideas is not 
a triable offense, and that the 
right to think and speak must be 
reclaimed if the Bill of Rights is 
not to” become a museum piece. 
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I believe I am at one with 
the majority of Americans—Ne- 
and white, worker and 
r—in believing that al- 
though the threat from extreme 
reaction remains serious, the 
immediate danger of fascism 
has receded. _ The proctss of 
regaining and extending eur 
democratic freedoms is a hard 
and many-sided one. And now 
is the time for every American 
to do what he can to help speed 
that process. 

It is my earnest hope that 
liberty-loving Americans every- 
where will lend support to my 
effort to get this iniquitous in- 
dictment quashed and to help 
nullify the tyranny of this uncen- 
stitutional act. Victory in this 
fight will make the air freer in 
eur land. 


‘Charity ad Show (4) 10 

'UN in Action (2) 11 

Movie cuss (9) 11 

‘Wonderama—Children’s variety (5) 
Noon 


. 


Opera Theatre — Madame Butter- 


fly (4) 1:15 

‘Football: Giants vs. 
(5) 2 

Adventure—Series on the Body (2) 
3:30 

‘Zoo Parade (4) 8:30 

‘Face the Nation (2) 4. Quiz 

‘Wide Wide World (4) 4. ‘Roads 
leading to music. 

Omnibus (2) 5. The Art of Con- 
ducting—Leofilard Bernstein and 
symphony orchestra. Also Har- 
lem Globetrotters 


Washington 


é 
Meet the Press—Michael J. Quill 


(4) 6 
You Are There (2) 6:30 
Life With yas (11) 6:30 
Lassie (2) 7 
Big Playback 1) 7 7 
Jack Benny Show (4) 7:30 
Maurice Chevalier (4) 7:30. Also 
Marcel Marceau—mime 


.Ed Sullivan Show (2) 8 


Play: Trees (4) 9 


Alfred Hitchcock (2) 9:30 


Spanish Show (13) 9:30 


WASHINGTON. | 


The problem of the distressed 
industrial area is a growing nation-| 
al problem and requires the at- 


tention of Congress and the fe d-) 
CIO Research’ 


here Nov. 22. He spoke at length 


‘before the subcommittee on low, 


income families of the joint com-;- 
mittee on the economic report. 

Even in present times, which 
administration officials boast are 
the best ever, nearly 125 industrial 
areas are “suffering a substantial! 
labor surplus,” the CIO witness 
said. These areas are in 30 of the 
48 states. Of the 23 major areas; 
so listed, he added, 12 have been’ 
on the list for more than two years, | 
and seven “have suffered unem- 
ployment in excess of six percent, 
continuously since at least July 
1951, when the regular surveys| 
began.” 

Ruttenberg proposed that both 
short-range and long-term reme-| 
dies be put into effect, and ap-, 
proved a bill to that end introduc- 
ed by Sen. Paul Douglas. (D-III).! 
The CIO spokesman called for: 


assistance to localities and states; 
(2) direct; federal distribution of 
surplus foods where needed; (3) 
granting pensions to workers be- 
low age 65; (4) paying transporta- 
tion costs to workers who can find, 
jobs elsewhere; (5) starting public 
works aided by tederal loans and 
grants; | 


'{;, lation of ul 
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Brooklyn, which has some 3,000 | 
workers. . CIO and AF L 
spokesmen at State Insurance 
. Department, gt ee 
rightwing mo 
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(1) Supplementary federal relief | — 


| MOVING ¢ STORAGE. | 


C10 Says Government Must 
Cope With Depressed Areas 


(6) Giving priority to distressed 
area planis in government con- 
itracting; (7) tax amortization on 
‘benefits for construction of plants’ 
in 


training of displaced workers for 
new jobs. 


FAREWELL GATHERING 
FOR CLAUDIA JONES 

A | farewell reception for 
Claudia’ Jones on the eve of her 
departure for Britain will be held 


the Skyline Ballroom of the Hotel 
Theresa, 125 St. and Seventh 
Ave. The affair for the well 
known Negro woman Commu- 
nist leader, whe was railroaded 
to a one-year prison term under 
the Smith (thought control) Act 
and then ordered deported, is 
being organized by a group of 
her friends, including Mrs. Wil- 
liam L. Patterson, Mrs. Halois 
Robinson, Alec Jones, Herbert 
Wheeldin, Cyril Philips, Ramona 
Garrett and Mr. and Mrs. James 
W. Ford. 


| 


| 
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these areas, whether or not re- ! 
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Hi-Fidelity Radio Phonographs 


i Vector Laboratories 


217 Third Avenue © GR 3-7686 
New Yerk 3, N.Y. 
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FRANK GIARAMITA 
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Selected TV, Movie Guide 


What's My Line (2) 10:30 
March of sdedtioins (4) 10:30 
Featurama (5) 11 

Sunday News (2) il 


MOVIES 

Umberto D (Italian), 50th St. Guild 

Marty, Sutton 

Oklahoma, Rivoli } 

iLife of Zola, Baronet (1937 re- 
vival) 

Young Chopin (Polish) & Rimsky- 
Korsakov (Russian), Stanley 

Gate of Hell (Japanese) Art 

Diabolique (French) Fine Arts 

oe Catch A Thief, 85th St. Trans- 
ux 

Great Adveture (Swedish) Waverly 
Sat. only. “Plus A Nous La 
Liberte (French) 

The Damned (French) 5th Ave. 
Cinema. Plus Forbidden Games 
(French) 

Born Yesterday, 
only 

Game of Love (French) & One 
Sumer of Happiness (Swedish) 


ooth. St. 


Greenwich Sat. 


‘Border Street (Polish), Club Cin- 


ema, 430 Sixth Ave. Sat., and 
Sun.. 8:30 and 10 

Sheep Has Five Legs (French- 
Fernandel), Beekman 8th St., 
Apollo 42nd 


DRAMA. 

The Lark, Longacre 

Trouble in Mind by Alice Chil- 
dress, Greenwich Mews 

View From the Bridge by Arthur 
Miller, Coronet 

Chekhov's Cherry Orchard, 4th St. 

Inherit the Wind—Paul Muni is 
back, National 

Bus Stop, Music Box _ 

Plain and Fancy, Hellinger 

‘Three Penny Opera, Theatre de 
Lys 


Macbeth, Jan Hus Auditorium 

Tiger at the Gates, Helen Hayes 
Theatre 

No Time For Sergeants, Alvin 

Shaw’s A Village Wooing, Daven- 
port 

NYC Ballet, City Center 

Dunham, Broadway 
Theatre 

As You Like It — Shakespearean 
Theatre Workshop, 729 E. 6th 
St. Through Dec. 10 

Amato Opera Theatre, 159 Bleecker 
St. Barber of Seville Sat. and 
Sun. Matinee 2:30 Sat. 


ART EXHIBITIONS 
Grandma Moses, Galerie St.Eti- 
enne 16 E. 57 
Maurice Becker — paintings from 
1916 to 1955. Dec. 5 to 30. 
Hartert Galleries, 22 E. 58th St. 
11 to 5. 


Classified Ads 


APARTMENT WANTED 


STAFP member, wife and child ~ peed 
reoms, share apt. or sublet for 3-4 
menths. Write Box 1721. 


FOR SALE 


THE WIFE YOU SAVE n may be your own. 
Buy ‘her a portable Dishwasher for 4150; 
Reg. $200. Best Xmas gift. Standard 
Brand Dist., 143 Fourth Ave. (13th and 
14th Sts.) ‘One hour free parking or 
two tokens. 


MOVING AND STORAGE 


MOVING, sterage, long distance, 
service, days, nights, weekends, 
Kay's. Cx’ 3-3786. 


MOVING, a * Jorig “distance. 
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Memo to Labor from Labor: Kill McCarran Act 


Where Will They G 


Tenants Live Under Shadow 
Of Bulldozer and Derrick 


By VIRGINIA GARDNER 


Just west of Second Avenue on 70th St. a pile of brick 


and mortar. was being levelled—a frequent sight in Yorkv ‘ile! nation—have placed on the statute 
these days. Passersby watched the swinging derrick as they 


hurried along with shoulders | 
hunched against the sharp wind 
laden with dust from the demolish- 
ed dwellings. 

East of Second Ave., 
ing tenants who had escaped tem- 
porarily from the. threat of the der- 
rick and the bulldozer, a reporter 
leaving one entrance and starting 
in another was signalled by a lit- 
tle’ woman who stood across the 
street. 

“No use looking for a 
here, theyre coming down, on 
both sides of the street, ’ said the 
woman, on closer approach. 

“They're ‘not coming down so 
soon, anyway, we said. Then this 
reporter explained her mission — 
getting re actions from __ tenants 
whose expected eviction notices 
had been held up by State Rent 
Administrator Charles’ Abrams. 
Abrams was to determine whether 
four corporations owning property 
there and elsewhere on the East 
Side were acting “in good faith.” 

“Then write this in your news- 
paper,” said the little woman, 
drawing her coat closer about her 
throat and breathing hard. “My 
husband, Mr. Charles Bruna, has 
just been dismissed, because he’s 
G0 years old. And the Housing 
Authority which had ,told us we 
could go ina project, now says we 
can’t. A $50 pension isn’t enough, 
thev say. Write that up—were be- 
ing pushed out of our home, and 
out of his job.” 


interview- 


Son, “on 


SHE OPENED the doorway to 
her entrance way, 310 E. 70th, 
summoned a neighbor who she 
said was “with the committee,” the 
Yorkville Save-Our-Home Com- 
mittee, said, “She'll tell you,” and 
disappeared, her frail but sturdy 
little figure a bundle of wrath. 

“It's really a crime,” said the 
other woman, and, before children 
arriving from school claimed her 
attention, added hurriedly: “We 
like our homes. 
private baths, or central heat, but 
we ve lived here most our lives, it’s 
our neighborhood. Now they want 
us out, so they can pretty it all up 
and the builders can rent fancy 
apartments to the rich.” 

Tenants on. that side of the/‘ 
street, trom 302 to 312 E. 7Oth, 
and on the other, 
their rents to a super, and get re- 
ceipts from Julian Gordon, agent. 

x 


ed by Smiltony Realty, and the 302-| 


Sure, we haven't} 


309-319, pay wer cared. 


THE 3909-319 buildings are own- 


312 buildings, by Erna, Inc. But 
Abrams has said he has reason to’ 
believe they and two other cor- 
porations with buildings at 209- 
215 E. 56th and 209-221 E. 53rd, 
are controlled by Ira: Berne, a reall 
estate man under investigation for 
evicting tenants a year ago from 


328-336 E. 70th. 


The vacant boarded-up er | 
ings still display items of old fur-| 
niture in me entrances, aban- 
doned hurriedly by families who 
had no time to sell them, when! 
they were evicted on the pretext) 
the site was needed to build new 
aparments with more units. 


At 315 E. 70th, Mrs. Rose! 
Rogers, resident there for eight | 
years, was sharing tea with a| 
friend, Miss Nellie Magee. Both 
women are domestic workers. Mrs. 
Rogers lives alone, and like so 
many of the élderly Yorkville res- 
idents being evicted, finds housing 
projects closed to her, because they 
do not take single persons. 


A gas.stove provided warmth 
aplenty for the kitehen where the 
women sat over their tea. The liv- 
ing room was shut off—to save heat 


she does not use it in winters. 
¥* 


MRS. ROGERS was disappoint-| 
ed when she heard the eviction: 
notices were simply to be held up: 
pending an investigation; a neigh-| 
bor had told her “they're going to! 
halt all evictions until they find | 
some place for folks to move to.’ 

Miss Magee said she used to pay 


$4 a week for a furnished room, 
but when she had to move. was 


| 


| 


gone up since these evictions start-| 
ed in Yorkville. And. I get no kit- | 
chen privileges. That’s why it’s so) 
nice when someone asks me in| 
for a cup of tea,” she said cheerily. | 
Mrs. Rogers was more sparing, 
with words and smiles. “When! 
youre old you have to take care’ 
of yourself or no one does. No 
one cares. Certainly not the Hous- | 
ing Authority.” But she alluded 
to “the club,” the Save-Our-Homes | 
Committee, saying to the reporter: | | 
‘Do you belong to the club?” Ap- 
parently shed: found one group: 
At 309 E. 70th, Mary Litv ak 
said, “I went out Saturday to look! 
for a place. Out to Astoria. They! 
wanted $52 rent. And I make eat | 


By SIMON W. GERSON 


ORGANIZED LABOR, now gathering for its historic merger meeting in New 
York, is re-asserting the ancient democratic tradition of the right of free association. But 
it might also do well not to take for granted that hard- -won right, out of which grows its 


united strength. 


For there are powerful scat 
in the land that would curb and! © 


weaken and finally destroy that 
right. These forces—the giant trusts 
and banks who control the basic 
economic and political life of our 


books laws designed to destroy 
that ancient right. Most of these 
laws in recent periods have been 
‘enacted under -the guise of anti- 
Communism. 

Undoubtedly the most serious 
threat to organized labor and the 
Bill of Rights is the McCarran Act, 
known technically as the Internal 


Security Act of 1950. (Title I of}. 


that act is known as the Subversive 


Activities Control Act). It is this] 


Act which is now under review by 
the United State Supreme Court. 
* 


IT IS OF THIS Act that the 
Colorado Labor Advocate wrote 
(Oct. 14, 1955): 

“The McCarran Act was aimed 
ostensibly at the Communist 
Party. But it clearly endangers 
any organization whose policies 
or platforms parallel those of the 
CP to any degree. ... 

“Thus, under the law, not only 
is the Communist Party automat- 
ically held guilty, without trial, 
of subversive activities, but al- 
most any left-of-center organiza- 
tion can be similarly ‘convicted.’ 
AND THAT INCLUDES MOST 
LABOR UNIONS WHOSE 
POLICIES IN MANY AREAS, 
IT WOULD BE SILLY TO DE- 
NY, PARALLEL THE OBJEC- 
TIVES OF THE COMMUNIST 
P A R T Y. (Emphasis mine 
—S. .W. G.) 

. we join with those who 
are working for _repeal of this 
un-American act.” 

In so speaking, the Colorado 
Labor Advocate was acting in the 
great traditions of the American 
‘trade union movement. For organ- 


‘ized labor the Bill of Rights has| 
‘always had a very special mean- 
forced to pay $7 a week. “They've ‘ing. The First Amendment with its 


guarantee of the right to speak, 
write and assemble is as esesntial 
‘to trade unionism as air to life. 
Thus, all laws that curb the‘ 
freedom of association have almost 
inevitably met the opposition of 
organized labor. In this labor was 
not only defending its own right 
to exist; it was defending the dem- 
ocratic rights of all Americans. 


The record of the CIO, which! 


was born in the very teeth of legal 
and extra-legal opposition from the 
big tr trusts, Is particularly instruc- 


$34 a week. How can I pay that?” | « 

She, too, lives all alone. Under- 
‘standing little English, she ushered 
ithe visitor into a neighbor's apart- 
‘ment. 

A big, hearty woman, Miss Lit- 
vak obviously was happy. there 
among friendly neighbors. “For 41 
years I’ve been working steady. 
Now at this age when I thought 
I'd be here the rest of my life I 
have td go out and find a new 
place. And where? Where? she 
asked. 
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CHATEAU 


Need an Original Painting, Water Color, 
Drawing? Are you looking for fine Prints, 
Silk-Screen, Sculpture? 


ANNUAL LABOR BAZAAR 


Friday, Saturday, Sunday—December 16, 17, 18 


One-half floor set aside for an exciting ART EXHIBITION 
Works of our finest contemporary artists—for sale at 


PRICES YOU CAN MEET 


HOUSTON ST. near SECOND AVE., New York 


ee to combat anti-Semitism, Jimerow and other ferms of Steorimjnation. 
TICKETS 49ce. — CHILDREN FREE 


: sete Haai AuPigjebel) | ty. 


GARDENS 
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Farewell Reception 
for 


Claudia Jones 


(On the eve of her departure 
for Britain) 


WEDNESDAY, DEC. 7 
8:30 P. M. 


SKYLINE BALLROOM 
HOTEL THERESA 


tive in this respect. The very first | 
CIO convention in 1950 after the 
passage of the McCarran Act saw! 
in it a peril to all Americans. It! 
declared in its resoltuion that the 
law “seriously endangers every . 
dividual’s democratic rights.” 
saw the danger far beyond Com- 
munists, warning that the axe would 
fall “on organizations which are 
not Communist but simply advo- 
cate unpopular causes.” 
7 

DELEGATE Emil Mazey, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the United Auto 
Workers, made the principal speech | 
supporting the saaoallon s demand 
for reppeal of the McCarran Act.) 
He said: 


. this Act is aimed at every 
organization which is opposed to 
-the status quo. The CIO is an 
organization that has dedicated 
its very existence to changing 
the status quo. When we organ- 
ized our unions initially we were 
dissatisfied with conditions that 
we found, and we have done 
everything we possibly could on 
the economic front and on the 
political front to bring about a 
better America, a better world. 
“This McCarran  Anti-Civil 
Liberties Act is aimed at ‘all or- 
ganizations which are trying to 


change conditions as they exist | 


in America at the present time.” 


In 1951, after 
Court had approved the Smith Act 
by a sharply split decision in the 
case of Eugene Dennis and his co- 
workers, the CIO again adopted a 
resalution on civil liberties. This’ 
attacked the Supreme Court de- 
cision on the Smith Act as “a ore 
blow to America’s precious herit-. 
age of freedom of speech,” and re- 
affirmed its 1950 position against 
the McCarran Act. It charged that 
“the real aim of the McCarthys and: 
McCarrans is . . . to discredit all 
progressive ideas and defeat all 
progressive measures, using anti- 
Communist hysteria to cloak and) 
justify their drive for power.” 

* 


AGAIN in 1952 the CIO con- 
vention demanded the review and) 
revision of the Smith and McC arran | 
Acts to prevent “persecution on 
the basis of speech and advocacy 
alone.” The resolution continue 
“We record our opposition to 
any laws or activities of Con- 
gressional committees which _re- 
stricts freedom of thought, press, 
assembly or association, or im- | 
pose conformity of thought and 
deed. : 
Resolution No. 26, passed by the | 
1953 CIO convention, again call- 
ed om Congress to “review and re- 
vise the existing security laws, 
such as the Smith Act and the’ 
Subversive Activities Control Act.” 
The 1954 CIO convention ad- 
dressed itself to the Communist: 
Control Act, which was essentially 
a broadening of the McCarran Act. 
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7th Avenue and 125 Street 
New York City 


Cultural Program 
Refreshments 
Dancing 


fod qalepion Hepp |i) i if 
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Hear: the Gre-*t Pianist 
HALINA CZERNY-STEFANSKA 
Play in 
‘Young Chopin’ 


Plus the Immortal Music of | 


‘Rimsky - Korsakov’ 
In Seveolor 2 Magnificent 


i 


Musieai Classics 


SITIA.NILIE Y 2 Sie, 


42 &) 81: Sts; 


| 


the Supreme 


| mission 
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the Smith Act 


Speaking bluntly of the danger to 
vee labor movement, the resolution 
Sal 


“The portion of the Commu- 
nist Control Act of 1954 provid- 
ing for the branding and unions 
of ‘Communist-infiltrated uni 
constitutes a dangerous first 
toward State control of all 
unions.’ 

The resolution then went farther 
than many previous resolutions. It 
demanded that “a joint committee 
reyiew all Congressional —— 
over the past forty years dealin ng 
with the Communist problem wi 
a view of ensuring that federal 
legislation contain all necessary 
powers to deal with espionage and 
sabotage and that all federal legis- 
lation limiting what people think 
and say be removed from the 
statute books.” 

The problem still remains a 
central one for the life of the labor 
movement. The position of the 
Colorado Labor Advocate and the 
repeated position of past CIO con- 
ventions stand as guideposts. 


Madison, Wis., 
Chureh Couneil 


‘Hits Miss..Terror 


MADISON. 
The Madison Council of 
Churches said it has sent a letter 
to.Mississippi Gov. Hugh White 
protesting recent miscarriages of 
justice concerning | racial violence. 


WHS Ul 


Saturday Bronx 


AN EVENING OF FILMS with music, A 
tour of the USSR with the Brilish mu- 
sicians. Travel by movies. Sat. eve. Dec. 3 
at 8 p.m. 683 Allerton Ave, Bronx. Ad- 


c 
) 


— 


, 


SOc. North Bronx Committee 
'American-Soviet Priendship. 


Sunday Manhattan 


JEFFERSON FORUM: Sunday 8 p.m. 
“Why Jchnny Can’t Read.” Has Mr. 
Flesch all the answers? Problems of teach- 
ing in our schools. Speakers: Celia Zitron 
and- Ray Wechsler William Karlson, chair- 
man. Jeferson School, 575 Ave. of Amer- 
'icas. $1. 


Sunday Bronx 

JOSE°H CLARK, foreign correspond- 
ent, staff member of Daily Worker—speaks 
‘on “Crisis in Israel.’* Sun. eve. 8:30 p.m. 
at Bronx Cultural Center, 1753 Boston Rd. 


Sunday Brooklyn 


ViCTOR YAKHONTOFFP, well - known 
writer and lecturer wil] speak on the 
Spirit of<Geneva, Sun eve., Dec. 4, 8:30 
p.m. Brighton Community Center, 3200 
Coney Island Ave., Brooklyn 


Cc oming 


FAREWELL RECEPTION for CLAUDIA 
\JONBES on the eve of her departure for 
|Britain. Wed. Dec. 7th at 8:30 p.m. Sky- 
‘line Ballroom, Hotel Theresa, 7th Ave, & 
13 st., NYC Cultural program, social 
dancing, refreshments. Admission free. 
PAVLOV vs. FREUD. Forum to be held 
yh pe! Dec. 9, at 8 p.m. at 229 7th Ave., 
23 St.). Guest speaker: Harry K. 
Wells. Dancing. Sponsored by Student di- 
vision of LYL. Cont. 50c. 
CONCERT, magnificent opportunity to 
hear Jewish music in most splendid form. 
New Ballad of Asser Levy, first Jewish 


otis liberties fighter plus folk songs and 


other music. Sung by Jewish 
People’s Philharmonic Chorus, Conductor 
Eugene Malek at Town Hall. Dec. 10, 8 
p.m. Tickets at Box Office or chorus head- 


array of 


| quarters. 


COME TO HUNGARION Bazaar Friday 


| soterday, Sunday, Dec. 9, 10, 11 at Hun- 


garian House, 2141 Southern Blvd. Beau- 
tiful merchandise at very low prices. 
Hungarian food. Ausp. Hungarian Women’s — 
Club. 

GEORGE MORRIS speaks on APL-CIO 
merger, what it means to all heb rai 
Wed. Dec. 14, 6:30 pm. at Yuges 
Ame Hall, 405 W. 41 sf., N¥C. At 

t Freedom of the Press Comm, 


_ [AFL-CIO 
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Smith Act Refugee Assignment U.S.A. 
Presents Self at Court 


(16 Pages) 


call 


DECEMBER 4, 1955 
Price 10 Cents 


A Month Te Go for Second Half 


WE WENT OVER the half-way mark in The Worker 
& Daily Worker drive for $64,000. 

It took us two and a half months to raise the first half 
of the needed sum. We have only one month to raise the 


e 


Received last week 
Total to date 
Still to go 


Y 


$ 2,162.00 
32,632.00 
31,368.00 


Send your contributions to P.O. Box 136, Cooper Station, New 


York City 3, N. Y. 


XY 


ae 


other half. It haS got to be done, but it will take some 
pretty drastic changes to do it. 

Last week we received a total of $2,162. We'll need 
four times that much per week to make it by Xmas—and 


make it we must. 


HOW? If YOU will undertake to raise $30 


in the 


next couple of weeks, we can do it. Several people have 
volunteered for our Committee of One Thousand to raise 
this $30 to put the campaign over. It is a job worth doing, 
and—as a 70-year-old New York woman who just came out 
of a hospital and-raised $50 said—it can be done. She told 
us she did it “just to show’ it could be done. 

This week, we take our hats off to our friends in Pitts- 
burgh, who came through with $200 to put them in the 
class of the few areas that have gone above their targets. 


Worth mentioning, too, was the $100 collected by the 
Connecticut Smith Act defendants, now on trial. 


Post Script: Just arrived: $245 from Detroit Freedom 
of Press Committee expressing solidarity with Billy Allan 


on eve of Court decision on his denaturalization trial. 


inside THE WORKER 


A New Weekly Feature 
By Howard Fast 


In This Issue: “The Gospel According to Rey. Norman 


Vincent Peale.” 


BULLETIN 

FRED M. FINE, alternate 
member of the National »}Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party, 
formerly of Chicago, voluntarily 
surrendered at U.S. District At- 
torney offices Wednesday and 
shortly afterward pleaded not 
guilty to conspiracy to violate 
the Smith Act. Federal Judge 
Edward Weinfeld placed him in 
bonds of $20,000. Assistant Dis- 
trict Attorney Thomas A. Bo- 


land. requested bail at $75,000 
but Defense Attorney Frank 


Serri protested this as incredibly 


high in view of his voluntary 
surrender. In lieu of bail he was 
remanded to the custody of the 
U.S.- Marshal and sent to West 
Street* house of detention. Fine 
was among the 17 Communists 
indicted June 20, gol. 


—See Page 8 


“—] White House Conference Dodges This Issue 


‘ia | No. 1 School Problem — 
_ a Is Need for Federal Funds 


By AUGUSTA STRONG 


THERE CAN be no question that the White House Conference 
on Education which took place last week was one of the most important 


things the Eisenhower administration has undertaken—perhaps even more 
significant than might appear at first glance. Extensive preparations were made for 
conference over the last six months. Thousands of studies of local problems were made 
beforehand by local school boards, and state conferences were called for preliminary 


discussions in the 53-U.S. states 
and territories. 


Finally, some 2000 educators 
and laymen, appointed by the 
governors of the various areas, 
were summoned to Washington 
last week, in what U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Education Samuel 
Brownell, terms “the greatest ac- 
tivity on behalf of education in 
the history of civilization.” 

But even befoye the report of 
the first day’s deliberations was 
issued, the real significance of 
of the conference emerged in 
the preliminary incidents. 

* 

PRESIDENT EISENHOWER, 
opening the conference, said the 
responsibility for school aid is 
“primarily local,” and that Fed- 
ereal assistance given to local 
communities might lead to “los- 
ing our independence and initia- 
tive.” On the other hand, he 
seeméd to give the green light 
toa F odeal assistance program, 
by saying that communities 
which were too poor to provide 
their schools, should get aid. 


This speech, out of both sides 
of the mouth, as it were, was 
typical of the Eisenhower let- 
the-people-pay policy in - socia! 
welfare questions. In it was 
echoed the message of his aid- 
to-education bill which the last 
Congress shelved. From the Ad- 
ministration’s point of view, the 
school problem can be solved 
through a limited program of 
government loans to communi- 
ties too poor to build their own 
schools, which would have to be 
repaid, with interest, of course. 

A bill along these lines is said 
to have been prepared by Eisen- 
hower supporters for the next 
Congress, providing for $160 
million to be spent on schools 
over the next four years 
with $300 million available for 
the loans to communities. - 
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Our children need at least 350,000 new classroqms—right now 


amount would be can be seen 
from a glance at some recent 
school reports. Eleven Southern 
states, in the past year where 
the need is admittedly the great- 
est. and the schools admittedly 
the worst, have spent over two 
and a half billion dollars over 
the past six years for new schools, 
without even beginning to catch 
up with the rest of the nation. 


And Governor Goodwin J. 
Knight of California, which is re- 
puted to have some of the best 


schools of the nation, estimates 
that necessary new schools in 
his state alone during the next 
five years will cost two billion 
dollars. 

Commissioner Brownell, 


—AFL Federationist. - 


brother of the Attorney-General, 
and certainly no radical, places 
the total national need at be- 
tween 10 and 12 billion dollars, 
only half of which can be met 
by the states. 

Every evidence points to the 
fact that the main question be- 
fore the White House Confer- 
ence is not the six assorted topics 
announced on such things as 
“goals” in education of “public 
interest,” but just one of them: 
“How can we finance our schools 
—build and operate them?” Or, 
more briefly. “Who's going to 
pay for the bills for our 50,000,- 
000 school kids?” j 

+ 
THE CIO, through its presi- 


(Continued on Page 13) 


lt Johnny Can’t Read, It’s No 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


AS A graduate of our 
public schools who loved 


them well I am extremely 
concerned about the low place 
into which our popular educa- 
tion has fallen. I have in mind 
the many mil- 
lions of or 
young who are 


_robbed, I feel, 


of the school- 

ing we can al- 

ford*them. 

Here we are @ 

in. the most 2 
prosperous § 

country of the 

world, as the 

Wall Street Journal never tires 
of telling the world, and we 
stand in a dreadful crisis of the 


three R’s, which is, I submit, 
evidence of a crime we are com- 
mitting against our younger gen- 
eration. 

The other day we learned that 
four out of every hundred in 


our Army must be given lessons 


in reading and writing and they 
are being trained to make sen- 
tences like these: “Pete lives on 
this farm. Pete feeds the pigs. 
He milks the cows. He drives 
the horses.” 

“In the circumlocutions to 
avoid using the naughty word,” 
the New York Times said, re- 
ferring to the term “illiteracy,” 
the Army prescribes that “tran- 
sitional training” be given to 
every man, volunteer or inductee, 
who does not have education 
equalling the fourth-grade level. 

I can readily understand the 


Army's hesitance in using the 
“naughty” word, for it scarcely 
becomes this country of the big- 
gest skyscrapers, the biggest fac- 
tories, the biggest farms, the 
biggest Bourse that is called Wall 
Street. 


But those who steer the ship 
of state have little concern for 
the well-being of the crew and 
its progeny. It is an old story, 
and those who are down in the 
boiler-room had better be more 
than articulate about the matter. 

*« 

I FEAR that the current ses- 
sions of the White House Con- 
ference on Education is not 
equipped nor is it willing to 
correct the shameful matter. The 
verv fact that organized labor 
and the Negro people are poorly 
represented at the deliberations 


Mystery 


is fatal. The fact that their 
young constitute the majority of 
our school population should 
have given them the major voice 
at the conference. Theirs is the 
biggest stake and from them 
comes, if you want to get down 
to brass tacks, the biggest take 
of taxes. 

Instead, the mind of Oveta 
Culp Hobby dominates the pro- 
ceedings and her performance in 
office was less than adequate to 
the problems confronting her de- 
partment. 

* 

I THINK, too, of expressions 
I have lately heard from the lips 
of men like Admiral Strauss, of 
the Atomic Energy Commission, 
which revealed his dismay’ over 
the fact that the socialist Soviet 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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Cartain Rising on Dramatic — 
Moment in US Labor History 


By GEORGE MORRIS 7 

HISTORY will be made in the old 71st Regiment Armory on 34th St. and Park Ave., 
Monday when 1,300 delegates representing CIO and AFL unionists unite in one federa- 
tion of 15,000,000 members. Last details in preparation for the merger were cleared when 
both the CIO and AFL conventions 
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in New York meeting separately 2 ; 
only two blocks apart, approved 
the terms of unification. 

By. coincidence the National 
Association of Manufacturers the 
organization already gunning for 
the united labor body as a “labor 
monopoly’ with all the ammuni- 
tion Big Business can buy, will also 
open its convention Monday. Much 
of the proceedings at the NAM 
parley in the Waldorf-Astoria will, 
of course, consist of an oratorical 
barrage against the 71st Regiment 
Armory. 

When the merger convention 
adjourns next Friday, the biggest 
trade union organization in the 
capitalist world will be a reality— 
although about two-thirds of the 
U.S. wage eamers are still to be 
unionized. 


t 
; 


* 

WITHIN HOURS after the in- 
vocation at the Armory, the dele- 
gates will give approval to an al- 
ready prepared constitution ~ and 
elect o a en pres- 
ident; William Schnitzler, secre- . : | 
tary-treasurer, 17 AFL and 10 Target for One Big Union 
CIO vice-president. The organiza- Organize the South 


tion will be under the rigid author- : 
ity of a leadership, consisting ot the Metal Trades, started the ball 


} 
ie 


‘intact as an organized group with- 


Your Money and Your Life 


ECONOMICS OF PEACE 


a 


- 


the same persons who now head 
the AFL and CIO, with three, pos- 
sibly four, additions. 


Then will follow a program of 
daily speeches from the platform— 
by Adlai Stevenson, Averell Harri- 
man, Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt; 
Secretary of Labor James Mitchell. 
And while this talk goes on, eom- 


‘in the merged body, as members 
lof the “Industrial Unions Depart- 
‘ment.” Those unions will pay an 
extra two cents per member 
monthly per capita for an organiz- 
ing fund. 


retary-treasurer, are slated to hold 
‘the same offices in the Industrial 


Walter Reuther, CIO, 


president, and James Carey, sec-| 


rolling with a speech, followed 
later by a resolution, demanding 
ithat the AFL’s traditional priority 
to the craft form of unionism re- 
main in force. 
* 

THUS HE challenged the pro- 
vision in the constitution that de- 
clares both craft and industrial 


mittees will be preparing the res-|Unions Department. Al White- 
clutions which, for the first time|house, a steel union regional di- 
in 20 years, will be the resolutions rector jis slated to be its executive 
of “One Big Union.” The Presi- (full time) director. ‘ence must be given first to repre- 
dent will address the delegates by | One of the first acts of the ex-Sentation of each group of craftists 
sound-recording. ‘ecutive council of the merged or-/in a plant by the craft union of 


Some 2,000,000 unionists will ganization will be to name John the trade. If that is found “impract- 
not be represented. John L. Lewis | Livingston of the UAW, as organ- ica}]” the metal trades department 


forms as “equally” necessary. 
Brownlow and the metal trades 
resolution, declared that prefer- 


United Mine Workers won't be] ization director of the AFL-CIO. could bid for representation of the 
there, nor the Railroad Brother- | a ical aia eal lineal wea workers in an establishment with: 
hoods, nor the progressive-led in-',, ihe st a sal celia 7 “om en. the workers distributed amon the | 
dependent unions. Lewis doesnt) .oachments of the well-entrench- Craft unions it represents. Only as’ 
take too kindly to the merger. He! oy craft union forces, That this fear ‘2 final recourse, if both former 
doubts it can hold. Last week ati g  Wellfou mee in pee ei alternatives won't apply, and he 
congressional hearings on union 1.) both the AFL metal and Added “in only a few cases,” is the 
welfare funds, he took a crack at building trades departments held road to grin a a 
the “jackals” in labor who exploit. Si a AFL, ‘ation of all the workers by one 


welfare funds in a_ racketeering union. =. 
wav. convention. | To bolster their position, lead- 


THE CIO unions will be kept James Brownlow, president of’ (Continued on Page 12) 


Anti-Labor Weapons Backfire; 
PC Strikers Make Some Gains 5 sin 


By CARL HIRSCH ‘fluence was Lothair Teetor, one of 
CHICAGO.—Out of a strike that was supposedly shat- the owners of the corporation who 
tered to bits last week came a settlement with some ‘vas also assistant secretary of 


gains for the workers at the Perfect Circle plant in New; uumrs, ™ the se ig be | 
Castle. Taitana. ie’ , inet at the time the PC workers 
For 128 days these workers had| Here in Chicago, where the struck last July. eae 
felt the full fury of a corporation settlement was negotiated, UAW-| The settlement of the PC strike 
bent on smashing the union, back-|CIO leaders said the settlement Sroke a common anti-labor front 
ed up with the old arsenal of ‘was a good one and sent it on to of this corporation and the Kohler 
strikebreaking violence plus the New Castle for ratification by Lo- corporation in W isconsin, both of 
modern refinements under the {cal 370 there. The vote to ratify which have been trying to set a 
Taft-Hartley Act and a big busi- | passed 86 to 72. new pattern of union-smashing. 


ness regime in Washington. | EMIL MAZEY, UAW-CIO In-| Union leaders here declared 
Last week, it was clear that the ternational secretary, declared that that it was the courage of the New 
Newcastle workers had not only the union would now seek to re-|Castle workers and the support of 
saved their union, but had achiev-! gain bargaining rights in the three | Workers throughout the ¥.S. which) 
ed some economic advances and a other Perfect Circle plants in the ‘finally brought a settlement. 
position from which to rebuild towns of Hagerstown and Rich-| * 
union strength in the PC plants. . mond, Indiana. At the height of} CLEARLY, there were other, 
The workers won. a 10-centjithe stormy strike, there were Taft- factors of top importance. One was 
wage boost now and an addi-|Hartley elections conducted inthe New Castle workers’ resort to 
tional seven cents next July, plusjthese three plants and lost by the political action in the recent local 
a number of fringe items on holi- UAW-CIO. ‘elections, leading the successful 
days, insurance and pensions. | Meanwhile, in New Castle the jfight which swept the. strike- 


brought in to smash the strike, in 
addition to an anti-picketing in- 
junction and the full itica] 
weight used against the strikers by 
‘the local, state and federal Repub- 
jican administrations. 


They did not get the full wage union remained solid, launching breaking Republican mayor out} ; 


boost set in the so-called auto pat- a nationwide boycott against the of office. 
tern, nor did they get either the PC piston rings that won support; Unionists also saw the PC} 
union stop or the supplementary in auto plants across the ccuntry. breakthrough as one of the first) 
unemployment payment plan. ‘It was in New Castle that strike- fruits of the AFL-CIO merger, 
: All but seven of the 37 union |breakers armed, by the company | which was being brought about 
Jeaders “fired” by the company opened fire on the picket line on! partly out of labor's need for new 


Editor's note: With ‘this issue 
we begin a new feature, a pop- 
ular colmn on the economic sit- 
uation, by Labor Research Asso- 
ciation, the outstanding organi- 
zation in its field. It will appear 
in this space every other week. 

oO 


THE UNITED STATES is 
riding on a boom, the biggest, 
broadest boom since the 1920's, 
Of course, it is a lop-sided boom, 
featured by enormous corporate 
profits and stock market gains. 
Only a small part “trickles down” 
to the majority of the workers. 
Ten million poverty - stricken 
families enjoy none of it. Farm- 
ers are in a slump in the midst 
of the boom. Small business 
feels a tightening monopoly 
squeeze. . 

But it is a real boom. Most 
workers have jobs paying better 
wages than formerly. They are 
able to enjoy a few of the good 
things of life for the time being, 
even if they have to go deeper 
into debt for the privilege. 

The boom has weak under- 
pinnings. It is spurred by huge 
borrowings of consumers, home- 
owners, business firms, specula- 
tors, and governments. Thus 
there is the prospect of a crash 
following the boom; not only a 
drop in‘production and employ- 
ment as in 1954, but also a finan- 
cial crash which would plunge 
the country into a real depres- 
sion. Government authorities are 
engaged in continuous manipu- 
lation of money and credit to 
try to postpone this outcome, at 
least until after the 1956 elec- 
tions. 

Is there another approach, 
which could relieve the credit 
strain, and help extend pros- 
perity to those not enjoying it? 
There is. 

* 

THE KEY lies in understand- 
ing the difference between this 
boom and previous boom stages 
since the end of World War IL. 
The first boom, ending in 1948, 


By Labor Research Association 


was based on replacement of 
goods not available during World . 
War II, and on supplying goods 
to méet European post-war short- 
ages. The second boom, Jastin 
from 1950 to 1953, was based 
on the Korean War, and ended 
with the Korean truce. Both 
were based mainly on war. or 
its aftermath. 

In the new prospect of peace 
there is a base for the present 
boom, if labor will advance its 
own “Economics of Peace” pro- 


gram. 

It is featured by 1955 sales of 
7'2 million passenger cars, and 
construction of 1°4 million homes. 
It has a more solid support in 
record corporate investment in 
new plant and equipment, the 
ultimate requirement for high 
employment in the basic indus- 
tries of the country. A recent 
McGraw-Hill survey showed 
that corporations plan to spend 
13 percent more en such invest- 
ments in 1956 than in 1955, pro- 
viding a vital economic buttress 
for at least the first half of next 
year. | 

During the Korean War in- 
vestment was designed mainly 
to increase munitions capacity. 
At present it is designed mainly 
for civilian production, in the 
attempt of each company to get 
a larger share of an expanding 
market, and to get it more profit- 
ably by substituting machinery 
for labor. Says Factory Manage- 
ment and Maintenance (10/55): 

“, .. the expansion in capacity 
will be in consumer fields—autos, 
building materials, paper and 
rubber products. It’s no longer 
tied to the defense program... .” 

Even in big business and gov- 
ernment circles, there is some 
recognition of the fact that re- 
lief from the fear of war opens 
up vast possibilities for construe- 
tion of roads, schools, and. other 
job-creating enterprises sorely 
needed by the American people. 
The Cleveland Trust Company, 

(Continued on Page 13) 


THE WEEK IN LABOR AFFAIRS 


© Westinghouse Talks Collapse 
® Shoe Strike Extended 


CONTRACT negotiations be- 
tween the CIO International 
Union of Electrical Workers 
and the Westinghouse Corp. 
once again collapsed last week. 
The strike of 50,000 IUE work- 
ers now goes into its seventh 
week. Another 12,000 members 
of the independent United Elec- 
trical Union in 10 other Westing- 
house plants are out also. The 
unions are demanding wage in- 
creases and other benefits, 


*« 

AFL - SPONSORED conter- 
ence in Cleveland of some 75 
labor education” directors from 
AFL,CIO and Railroad Brother- 
hood unions agreed that the 
coming united labor movement 
will call for more emphasis on 
educational activities. 

-_ 

UNEMPLOYED workers have 


’ to spend more for food, clothing 


and other necessities each week 
than they get _in unemployment 
insurance, a pilot study in the 
Pittsburgh area sponsored by 
the .U. S. and Pennsylvania La- 
bor’s argument that a big boost” 
in state and federal programs 
is called for. 
* 


REVIVAL of the New Deal 
food stamp plan to aid the 
hungry and help out food pro- 
ducers is being considered by 
Senator Kefativer. 


* 


SOME manufacturers want to 
continue getting around the fed- 
eral minimum wage law by pay- 
ing some workers so-called 
learners. rates. AFL. and ‘CIO 


the $1 minimum when it 
into effect March 1. 


* 


A BREAK-THROUGH against 
job discrimination in New York 
bakeries came last week when 
the Dugan Bros. Co agreed to 
take on five Negroes as driver- 
salesmen. They will become 
— ef AFL teamsters lo- 
cals. 


goes 


* 


IN ST. LOUIS, nine Glasser 
Drug Steres are being picketed 
by the AFL Retail Union local 
655. Some employes get as little 
as 3.5 cents an hour. Retail 
workers in the USA are not cov- 
ered by federal minimum wage 
legislation. Extension of cover- 
age to retail and other indus- 
tries is a major labor demand. 


* 
TOP OFFICERS of the AFL 


Amalgamated Meat Cutters & 
Butcher Workmen last week 


urged a go-slow policy on the 


issue of “tangled jurisdictional 
problem” when the AFL-CIO 
merger goes into effect. They 
said that rank-and-file’ workers 
in all unions should have their 
say about where they belong. 


* 


STRIKING AFL and CIO 
shoe workers of the Internation- 
al and Brown Shoe Co. in the 
midwest have decided to extend 
their strike action into other 
plants. This would maké the 
strike the first on a_ national 
scale in the industry’s history. 
These are th® biggest compa- 
nies. Florsheim Shoe in Chi- 


spokesmen told the U.S.-Labor cago and other plants are imme- 
Dept, thie /Pyypiovi , iking _ diately : affected,., Wages, axe: ther. 
plenty-of mijpap And sGhould pay hey. issuge 2 ef-s, sueydiehs 
ae RE : "Sb exec pyiesen vex existe toad’ 
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Huge Downstate Rally 
Called in Job Crisis 


WEST FRANKFORD, Iil.— 


- This mining town in the heart of 


“Tilinois’ depressed area will be 
the rallying place for an esti- 
mated 25,000 persons on Dec. 


' 31 in a 15-county mass demon- 


| 


é 


“squeeze” 


stration for jobs and economic 
aid. 

The “sink or swim” rally has 
been called at the initiative of a 
freshman Democratic Congress- 
man, Rep. Kenneth J. Gray. He 
was elected ‘in 1954 on a pro- 
gram of aiding this crisis-strick- 
en area. 

The downstate Illinois counties 
are in the grip of depression 
conditions, with 30,000 families 
forced to live on government 
surplus food. Thousands of coal 
‘miners and other workers are 


- jobless. 


* 

REP. GRAY said that the area 
faces either a disastrous further 
economic decline or else “rally- 
ing behind a move to force na- 
tional attention on our economic 
_ plight in the hope of receiving 


some much-needed assistance.” 

The Congressman said he 
hoped to have 25,000 to 30,- 
000 people attend what was call- 
ed a “non-political forum.” He 
declared: “We want to allow citi- 
zens in this area to unite in one 
common effort to spell out their 
wants and needs.” 

The rally has been called for 
2 p.m., Dec. 31, in the West 
Frankfort High School gymnas- 
jum. A 


REP. GRAY said he is urg- 
ing all citizens, regardless of po- 
litical affiliation, to come to the 
forum and report concerning the 
true conditions in their respective 
communities. . : 

He added that he is asking 
each town to assemble a caravan 
and converge upon West Frank- 
fort. He urged that the cars be 
decorated with placards and 
stickers identifying each contin- 
gent. Trade unions and all other 
types of or ganizations have been 
asked to cooperate in this move- 


ment. 

Rep. Gray said that the Dec. 
31 date was chosen to dramatize 
the issue of whether the new year 
is going to mark a change of 
conditions in this region, and 
also to impress the problem on 
Congress which convenes in 
January. 

DOWNSTATE Illinois is ‘one 
of the areas in the country which 
have sunk deeper and deeper 
into crisis, in spite of the so- 
called current economic “boom.” 


Mines and factories have closed, 
family-sized farms are facing de- 
clining income, many towns and 
rural communities are at an eco- 
nomic standstill. Repeated ef- 
forts by chamber of commerce 
groups to attract new industries 
to the area have been fruitless. 
There is sharp criticism among 
the people here against the Eis- 
enhower administration for fail- 
ure to 
ee 
gram. 


depression-areas pro- 


———,, 


Mass Meeting to Aid Embattled South 


Phila. Baptist Ministers Call 
~ ForSupportofNegroFighters 


By RICHARD H. BARNES 
PHILADELPHIA. — The Bap-,Southern Oppressed,” 


tist Ministers Conference of Great- 


committee is called the “Aid for 
(AFSO). 
The Rev. Wiliiam Lee Bentley, 


er Philadelphia has launched a'of Emanuel Church, is co-chair- 


campaign to secure funds, food, 
and clothing for the embattled Ne-| 
groes of the South, who have be-| 
come victims of the economic 
there because of their 
fight against segregated schools. 
Tonight (Sunday, Dec. 4, at 8 
p.m.) at the Emanuel Institutional 
Baptist Church, 1730 N. 22 St., 
a mass meeting is being held under 
auspices of a committee set up by 


the Baptist clergymen'’s organiza- 
tion to carry out the campaign. The 


man of AFSO along with Rev. 
Leon H. Sullivan, of the Zion Bap- 
tist Church. 

AFSO has urged churches of all 
denominations to take a hand in 
the drive to aid those who are 


fighting to bring greater democ- | 


racy to the South. 

The evening’s program includes 
participation 7 a number of church 
choirs, inchiding those from the: 
Thankful Baptist Chuch, Mount’! 
Olivet Tabern: acle Baptist Church 


\ 


New Election 
Setup for Det. 
Council Looms | 


DETROIT. — The biggest news 
around City Hall these days is 


not that Mayor Al Cobo has de- 


‘course will lead the pack of sub- 
\sidized newspapers in 


the city 
against this extension of democra- 


“gerrymander- 


- —_ —_- — 


and the Zion Baptist Church. At _ 
| writing the keynote speaker h 
not been announced. 


| In a statement to the press, 


‘AFSO co-chairman Rev. Leon H: 
\Sullivan declared that “our South- 


ern brethren need. never again 
stand alone. We w ill stand by them 
until Jesus comes.’ 


A spokesman for AFSO an- 


‘nounced that material to aid the’ 


vores Negroes in the South is 
already coming in. He asked all 
sympathizers to attend tonight's 
‘meeting and bring funds, food and | 
n'clothing with them. 


ing.” 


Also 


that the 


If styled palladiums of “public | 
opinion.’ 


The Rieti 1 Take Over the Picket Line 


cided to run for Governor, on the! — : 


Republican 
Democrats are ready to spring a 
hot foot on local politics. 


The hotfoot that is 


ticket but that the) 


making City Hall hacks iump evel: 
before its lit is that the Wayne 
County Dems are preparing to in-, 
itiate a petition to get signatures, 


to place on the November, 1956, 


ballot, the abolition of the “non- 
partisan” form of elections in De- 
troit. 

They wish to replace them with 
a 14 wards setup with a council 
member elected from each one of 


the wards. 
: * 


THE DEMS in conjunction with 


already} 


organized labor and the Negro. 


peoples movement for increased 
representation have learned that | 


| 
its impossible to elect a Negro for 


with the present setup. That set-| Committee: “Thursday is Family Day on the picket lines. 


Women at the stikebound Westinghouse plant at Lester, Pa. 
example to Detroit’s City Council; They came in response to this call sent out by the United Women's 


It’s the 


up eliminates a Negro every time day the whole family can turn out and show that the fight against 


and the ways its one are many 
and nefarious. fies 
The escab by: Detroit News of 

a Yat | 


a 


“et 


saeorecrtete Fe * 


‘ 
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company wage cuts is the entire family’s affair. 


Bring the a 


and. kids... Have ‘tiem: joitr ‘the lgng picket line; that. $9; eloquen 


tells, Westtighiause we. will nat 
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ASK BOYCOTT TO PROTEST 
TO MISS. ON TILL CASE 


CHICAGO.—A member of the Chicago school board will seek 
a boycott against products made in the state of Mississippi because 
of that state's failure to prosecute the lynchers of Emmett Till. 

The next time a purchase is to be made of such products, a 
formal protest will be begun:by William Bachrach, a member of the 
Board of Education. . 

Bachrach said he favored this form of. protest because of the 
lynching of the 14-year old Chicago ‘school child in Mississippi and 
the state's handling of the case. Two men were acquitted of the 
murder of Till and not even indicted for the self-confessed kidnapping 


of the Negro boy from the home of his uncle in Money, Miss., last 
—— 


Pa. State Legislator Urges 
Support for Till Resolution 


HARRISBURG, Pa.—Mrs. Susie Monroe, Negro Dem- 
ocratic Representative from Philadelphia’s 11th District, 
has issued an urgent appeal for support of her resolution 
in the House on the Till murder. “The shocking betrayal 
of justice that took place in the case of Emmett Till in Mis- 
sissippi . . . is a‘matter which concerns not only the physi- 
cal safety of Negro people in the Southern states but also 
the dignity and civil rights of all decent Americans,” she 


we 


Since the Legislature. will adjourn in December and 
not meet again until -1957, she “earnestly suggests and 


| requests” that supporters of her resolution personally write 


| 
| 


| 


city woukl re- 
turn to partisan politics will be! year of the ’56s is now under way 


tio rights.of the people nore the made a great hue and crv by these | and already a stockpile of 575,- 


lery that it méans 


| 


was 


her endorsing the resolution. She also urges that those 
interested get their organizations similarly to endorse her 
resolution and notify her of the action. Letters of approval 


and endorsements should be gotten to her as early as pos- 
sible so she can present them before the chamber adjourns. 

Mrs. Monroe in her letter emphasizes the unanimous 
endorsement of her resolution at the mass meeting of over 
2,000 in Tindley Temple, Oct. 23. She points out it has also 
— formally approved by the Philadelphia Branch of the 
eNAACP. She states that Mr, Charles Shorter, secretary of 
“the local NAACP, has informed her that the National ‘OF. 
fice of that organization had also endorsed the resolution. 

Address Mrs. Monroe at the House of Representa- 
tives, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Profits Are Rolling 
Off the New 1956s 


By WILLIAM ALLAN ‘ing conditions and physical health 


DETROIT. — Ti de]!is already evident in many plants, 
pasion, speedup battles are taking 


place. Reports from many plants 
tell of huge pileups m the repair 
266 new cars is on hand. A year ‘setup. Ford-Lincoln plants in Liv- 
ago at this time when the new ol re where the repair setup is fixed 


d the 156.607 | to take eare of 150, at one time 
pa “oh — satin «vee: several weeks ago had over 1,000 


iti They send the workers 
Reports from the field are that |Home” ~ aes 


the 1956 models are_ proving) Up in Pontiac tee: Fishes end 
“sticky” and are off to a creeping | Pontiac Motor Locals of UAW-CIO 
start, which would account for half} Just recently were ready to strike 
a million new cars tor 55s and 56s in order to beat down the speed 
already cluttering up the show-| jon the 1956 jobs. At Buick Local 
rooms and lots. 599, they had 72 grievances, many 
This takes place despite news ‘of them speedup which they won 
that high discounts are rampant on on! when GM_was faced with 
the new 56s. Dealers talked to|Sttike. At Big Fisher in Flint a 
here are still moaning about “how strike vote had been taken. 
they were robbed” on the 1955| At-Chevrolet Drop Forge in Liv- 
model cleanup. Many of them! onia, Mich., 16 workers were penal- 
claimed they got rid of the 55s so. ‘ized up to as high as 120 days for 
close to cost that it will wipe out) battling General Motors who want- 


their profits for the coming year o 
the 1956 models. ais ed them to increase production 50 


Now the new ulcer developer is!Percent in the buffing shop, which 
that the 1956 models haven't! would have goosed -production 
caught fire with the buyers. along the line. The workers went 

Among many of ‘the new car! ot on an unauthorized strike be- 


dealers thes complaint is that they | 
make some money in the first half ,“*“°° of the hamstringing bonds. of 


of a season and then in the other | the UAW-GM contract on fighting 
half they start getting heat from! speedup. Alsd at this plant, GM 
the manufacturers to push the new ‘tried to eliminate relief men. forced 


“mg ie — > = r to get ready the workers to sign in and dut with 
peste ns ecnices oie ‘the foreman whengoing to take 


* | ' 
care of their natural-~needs. Also 
THE AUTO industry is now pro-- GM cut time fee tohinn ened 


ducing at a 28,875 car a day clip | . 
on the 1956 models. According to | tural needs to six minutes and sus- 


Automotive News the output for;pended the editor of the local 

the last quarter of 1955 will be 68 paper, Al Millstein for two weeks 

percent higher than any other year | (third time) because he “overstay- 
m the last nine years. ed” by four minutes. 

That's how fhe ae, 1956 made} 

fooks': as it gets unde) ex, Way. , 

3 
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Labor Fights Flood Tax — 
Burden; Demands Rent Control 


HARTFORD—Who will pay the cost of the August and October floods? This is 
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Wage Increase Won by 


UAW at American Brass 


WATERBURY, Conn.—All workers at the local branch 


the burning question debated at a mass public hearing last week in the historic Hall of 
the House under the gold plated dome of the Capitol building in Hartford. Measures to 


finance flood disaster costs must 


be passed at the current special}! 


session of the General Assembly. 


Connecticut labor united is 
sharply attacking Governor Ab- 
raham A. Ribicoff’s proposal for a 
ten percent across the board tax 
increase and an additional one- 
, cent cigarette tax. Joseph Rourke, 
speaking for the Connecticut Fed- 
eration of Labor, criticized the 
across-the-board tax, pointing out 
that already 68.3 percent of state 
revenue comes from sales and 
gross receipts taxes which bear 
most heavily upon low income 
groups. 

Margaret Dirscoll, CIO legisla- 
tive agent, calling the tax inequi- 
table and not in accord with abil- 
ity to pay, spoke in favor of a 
graduated income tax. 

Harold Senior, speaking for the 
state CIO, declared the 3 percent 
sales tax should not be increased 
as it hits hardest at low income 
groups and “imposes a penalty for 
having and rearing children.” Op- 
posing the Goveronr’s 10 percent. 
tax, Senior supported a 3 percent 
tax based on the individual's Fed- 
eral income tax. 


‘State Senator Patrick Ward (D), 
Hartford UAW official, was the 
sole labor representative to speak’ 
in support of the 10 percent tax, 
repeating administration claims as 
to its “fairness.” 

State Republican leaders op- 
_ posed the Ribicoff plan but pro- 
posed a one-cent (33-1/3) increase 
in the sales tax in addition to pay- 


| 


ng half of flood costs from high- 


vay funds. 


x | 

ROBERT EKINS, Communist 
Party spokesman, opposed — the 
Democratic sponsored across-the- 
board tax-a§ being unfair and 
unjust. He declared that flood 


costs could be raised without tax~ 


ing middle and low income fam- 
ilies through Federal grants, or 
by imposing a two-year 3-32 per- 
cent tax on corporation profits, or 
by levying a two-year 3 percent 
tax on personal incomes over 
$10,000. 

Ekins supported a graduated 
income tax in principle but op- 
posed the present bill-unless it re- 
places the sales tax. He called for 
exemptions and deductions high 
enough to exclude. middle and low 
income groups from the tax. 

At a separate hearing on rent 
control spokesmen for the AFL, 
CIO and Democratic Party sup- 
ported a one year extension of 
rent control» to Mareh 31, 1957. 
Republican leaders declared their 
opposition to any extension of rent 
control beyond the expiration date 
of March 31, 1956. 

Unless sufficient public pres- 
sure develops, Republican control 
of the House can effectively can- 
cel rent legislation approved by 
the Democratic Senate. 

The Communist Party position 
as outlined in statements to the 
judiciary Committee is for per- 
manent extension of rent control 
on a statewide basis with imme- 


\flood affecte 


diate reinstitution of controls in 
areas where rent 
control has been. lifted, and en- 
largement of rent control appara- 
tus which is presently totally in- 
adequate to enforce provisions of 
the law. 

Heard before the Labor Com- 
mittee were bills eliminating the 
one week waiting period before 
unemployment compensation can 
be paid and granting flood jobless 
their full compensation eligibility 
period without deducting time 
during which they collected com- 
pensation due to flood caused 
unemployment. Both these bills 
were in line with proposals wired 
to Gov. Ribicoff by the Commu- 
nist Party immediately after the 
Aug. 19 flood. disaster. 

These bills supported by labor, 
were bitterly opposed at the hear- 
ing by the Naugatuck Valley In- 
dustrial Council composed of over 


flood devastated area, and by the 
Connecticut Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation. 

The elimination of the waiting 
period would reimburse some 
34,500 workers for their first 
week of flood caused idleness. 

Display ads outlining the Com- 
munist Party's position on taxation 
for flood costs appeared in news- 
papers in Bridgeport, Waterbury, 
Ansonia and Hartford. In addition, 
the Party's tax proposals were 
mailed to 1,000 labor organiza- 
tions and individuals throughout 
the state. 


Labor Scores Election Gains 


THE EFFORTS of organized which is headed by Tom Williams, tension of rent control and for their! 


labor greatly contributed to the 
strong Democratic trend which the, 
recent municipal ‘elections reveal- 
ed in such Connecticut cities as’ 


the international representative for 
that union in the area. This organ- 
ization has begun to challenge the 
position of the local “Republican 


een support of dabor-backed 

egislative proposals. : 
Croning, who is a field represen- 

tative for the International Associ- 


Hartford, New Haven, Waterbury,'Labor League” which has received | ation of Machinists, AFL, gained 


Bridgeport and Norwalk. 

One example is Bridgeport wheré 
four active members of the CIO: 
Electrical Workers Union ran for, 


the support of a number of top 
trade union officers in Bridgeport. 
. 


IN THE HARTFORD elections 


wide support within the locals of 
the CIO United Auto Workers, 
despite the fact that State Sen. 
Pat Ward, a UAW official, sup- 


the Common Council on the Dem- a United Labor Committee for the) ported another, more conservative 


100 firms in the Naugatuck River, 


of the American Brass Co. 
and different groups of 


virtually. eliminates any “no-strike” 
provision. The new contract was 
negotiated by the American Brass 
Unit of Local 1251, UAW-CIO, 


During the ABC negotiations the 
local’s negotiating committee split 
with the international representa- 
tive, John S. Mankowski, over the 
issue of Supplemental Unemploy- 
ment Benefits. 


Owen O'Neill, chairman of the 
ABC unit of Local 2151, declared 
'that the unit’s negotiating com- 
mittee wanted to drop the demand 
for an unemployment benefit- plan 
which would call for ‘payroll de- 
'ductions of 5c an hour to be con- 
tributed to a fund for the purpose, 
in favor of other benefits which 
would be more advantageous to 
‘local union members. 


Noting the opposition to the 
contract by International Repre- 
sentative Mankowski, O'Neill said, 


which should go into their contract 
which don't necessarily apply else- 
¥ gee 


Hartford's First - 
Negro Councilman 


‘Thanks Supporters 


| ~~ HARTFORD.—John G. Clark, 
Jr., the first Negro to be elected 
to the City Council publicly 
thanked his many supporters for 
their aid in the recent election. 


“I believe that the faith which 
the citizefis- of Hartford dis- 
played in our democratic way of 
| life and in the possible election 
-of a Negro to the City Council 
| was a ae of great import- 
ance,” Clark declared. He also 
thanked Mayor-elect Cronin and 
‘Councilman Parsky, who formed 
a team of three with him in the 
Democratic Party, for their sup- 
port. . 
Clark’s campaign was given 
a big boost by a public letter 
signed by ten Negro ministers. 
Clark was also one of nine Dem- 


ocratic candidates to be en- 
dorsed by the Hartford CIO. 


“The union people here have needs 


gained a 12% hourly wage increase, 
s 


illed workers won additional 4c 


to 644c increases. The new contract ) ) 
where. We feel that our own ne- 


gotiating committee should have 
the right to settle when we feel 
these needs are met.” 


_ Though Mankowski had earlier 
asked that the contract be rejected, . 
it was approved without the SUB 
provisions, by an overwhelming 
vote of the ABC workers. 
Apparently some of the feeling 
among Waterbury ABC workers 
was to gain a wage increase com- 
parable to those won by other 
workers in the same chain who are 
represented by the Mine Mill and 
AFL unions. A nickel deduction 
for Supplemental Unemployment 
|Benefits would have placed the 
Waterbury branch workers behind 
the rest of the ABC workers so far 
as wages are concerned. = , 


Contract negotiations are also 
in progress at the Scovill Manu- 
facturing Co. and the Chase Brass 
and Copper Co. Here too, the 
main issues are wage increases, 
pension improvements and Sup- 
plemental Unemployment Benefits. 

* 


THE PRESENT negotiations in 
the Waterbury Brass _ industry 
again emphasize the need for 
unified contract expiration dates 
and for unified economic demands 
in all the Connecticut shops re- 
gardless of which union bargains 
for the workers. 


Contract settlements at the An- 
sonia and Torrington units of the 
American Brass Co. were negotiat- 
ed by the Mine Mill Union last 
June. Settlements in shops rep- 
resented by the AFL or the Steel 
Union take place at still other 
times. 


Needles to say, only the com- 
panies benefit from this lack of 
unity among the brass workers and 
they are in a — to play one 
group of workers and their de- 
male against another. The widen- 
ing gap between contract dates in 
different brass shops point up still 
more the need for united action 
on at least economic demands by 
all brass fabricating workers in 
! Connecticut. 


ocratic ticket. Two of them, Donald election of Joseph Croning was | candidate. 

Brown of the Casco local and widely credited for his winning the; Cronin’s campaign also benefited 
Thomas O'Brien of the Underwood mayoralty and contributing to the! from an important newspaper ad_| 
local were elected and the remain- victory of John Clark, Jr., Hart-| which was signed by fifty Hartford | 
ing two lost out to the McLevy ford’s first Negro city council! trade unionists and by a. radio pro- | 
Socialists by comparatively small member. - gram sponsored by his labor sup- 
margins, but topped the Republi-| Councilmen Croning and Leo porters. A number of locals endors- 


Winchester Stalls on 
Labor Board Election 


NEW HAVEN-—The Winchester Arms Co. is attempt- 


cans. 

Most of the political activity of | 
the: IUE-CIO was channeled: 
through the newly created “Greater | 
Bridgeport Democratic Club” 


Parkey, together with John Clark, 
acted as an independent unit with- 
in the Democratic party and won 
substantial backing for their firm 
stand on civil rights, for the ex- 


ed Cronin, cited him as the only 
“labor candidate” in the election. 
. , 


TOWARDS the end of the elee- 
‘tion campajgn it was common 
knowledge that the Hartford Dem- 
ocratic machine was busy _ under- 
cutting votes for Croning, Parkey, 


ing by legal maneuvers to delay or-entirely wiggle out of a 
scheduled NLRB election that has been requested by the 


International Association of Ma-, 7, 
chinists, AFL, which has signed disappointed at the NLRB election 


er half the workers in the|@°!*): 
vg Since the early part of the year 


the management at Winchester 


Among the quibbling, irrelevant 


| 


HARTFORD.—A gathering for 
civil rights will be held at the 
Phoenix Auditorium here, Dec. 
15, the Bill of Rights Day. Many 
labor, Negro and Jewish organi- 
zations are participating. 

* 

NEW HAVEN. — The local 
Smith Act trial was the subject 
at a meeting of the Junior Dis- 
cussion Group at the YWCA. A 
representative of the Civil Lib- 
erties Union spoke on the Smith 
Act. 

* 

WATERBURY.—Thirty _lead- 
ers of the three UAW-CIO brass 
workers locals sent telegrams ex- 
pressing solidarity to the strik- 
ers at the Revere Brass and Cop- 
per Co. units at Chicago, De- 
troit and New Bedford, Mass. 

* 

MERIDEN.—GM Local 987, 
UAW-CIO, is sponsoring a peti- 
' tion campaign among its 3,000 
members urging the General As- 
Sei Sasa Ha 
be April | 1,, LQo6 dead? 
lie. 34 


.4 
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Nutmeg Notes 


HARTFORD.—Four hundred 
people packed a meeting at the 
Arsenal School to protest the 
Till murder. Fifty-five people 
joined the NAACP after the 


meeting. 
* 


NEW BRITAIN.—A banquet 
will mark the first year’s activity 
of the New Britain Labor League 
for Better. Citizenship on Dec. 
3. James McDevitt of the AFL 
Labor League for Political Edu- 
cation is scheduled to speak. 

* 

NEW BRITAIN. — Former 
Democratic governor, Chester 
Bowles seemed to be echoing 
N.Y. Gov. Harriman’s anti-Spirit 
of Geneva sentiments in a re- 
cent speech here while endors- 
ing Adlai Stevenson. Apparently 
Bowles didn’t learn as much as 
he claimed he did during his 
stint as ambassador to India. 

* 


and Clark. However, in a field’ of: 


|nine candidates for the City Coun- |©® 
cil, Croning came in first with| 
24608 votes, and thus became: 


mayor, and Parskey and Clark 
came in fourth and ninth respec- 
tively. After the election Cronin: 
declared, “This was a victory for 
the liberal wing of the Democratic 
Party.” : , 
In Waterbury, two. local UAW 
leaders, Ovide Garceau and An- 
thony Jacovich, were elected to 
the Board of Aldermen and a long 
time labor spokesman on_ the 
Board, Armand Fiorelli, was elect- 
ed city clerk. The new Democratic 
mayor, Edward Bergin, is associ- 
ated with the conservative machine 
Democratic leaders in the state. 


type of issues brought up by the has been retiming jobs, increasing 


mpany lawyers to delay the vote 
is the false issue that the Win- 
chester workers may have to join 
unions other than the machinists 
when some form of recognition is 
won. The IAM emphasizes that it 
is organizing the workers on an 
industrial basis. 

The _ Winchester Arms _ Co., 
which is now. controlled by the 
Olin Mathieson Corp., refused to 
sit down with union representa- 
tives at a special NLRB confer- 
ence last week to set an election 
date. In addition the company 
wants an injunction against the. 
NLRB to prevent it frem conduct- 


ing an election at all. 
* 


While making considerable 
headway in the election, most of 
the labor movement in Connecticut} 
missed out On many opportunities 
to influence the course of the city: 
campaign, nor did it put up any 
strong pressure to insure that more 
e unionists were nominated. 
This experience may stimulate| 


HARTFORD. — The annul 


earlier and more thorough activity 


by all 


state. convention of ‘the will: 
q 


| . he CIO, 
ee Met Hist Wal i 


-— 


Ihave the NLRB decision reversed, 


election.” 


, the, labor political, action their johs, (‘due 
Sd eee TTT 


THE MACHINISTS’ Grand 
Lodge representatives, Victor Ka- 
laski, said the Winchester bid to 


“is just another in a long series ot 
attempts by Winchester to deny 
the workers the right to have an. 


The union has also been forced 
to ask many workers not to quit 
‘to Oppressive con- 


speedup and has caused many 
workers to take steep wage cuts, 
in some cases as much as 20 per- 
cent. , 
All New Haven unions are 
greatly concerned with the out- 
come of the present organizing 
drive in this largest open-shop 
fortress in the area. The Winches- 
ter Co. has been the major cause 
for the wage level in New Haven 
to be lower than in other Connec- 
ticut cities and it has encouraged 
other open shops in the area to 
resist. unionization efforts by the- 
workers. | 
This organization drive is being 
watched by all labor in Connec- 
ticut who see this as an example 
of what the merged labor move- 
ment will be able to do in or- 
ganizing the unorganized shops in - 
the state. 
rr: a | 
Bill of Rights Day Celebration 
Sunday, Dec. 18 at 3 P. M. 
Fiesta Room, Hotel Garde, 
New Haven, Conn. 


Auspices: Conn. Volunteers 
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A Menth To Ge for Second Half 


WE WENT OVER the half-way mark in The Worker 
& Daily Worker drive for $64,000. ; 

It took us two and a half months to raise the first halt 
of the needed sum. We have only one month to raise the 


. 


« 


Send your contributions to P.O. Box 136, Cooper Station, New 


York City 3, N. Y. 
— 


J 


~ 


other half. It has got to be done, but it will take some 
pretty drastic changes to do it. 

Last week we received a total of $2,162. We'll need 
four times that much per week to make it by Xmas—and 


make it we must. 


HOW? If YOU will undertake to raise $30 in the 
next couple of weeks, we can do it. Several people have 
volunteered for our Committee of One Thousand to raise 
this $30 to put the campaign over. It is a job worth doing, 
and—as a 70-year-old New York woman who just came out 
of a hospital and raised $50 said—it can be done. She told 
us she did it “just to show” it could be done. 3 

This week, we take our hats off to our friends in Pitts- 
burgh, who came through with $200 to put them in the 
class of the few areas that have gone above their targets. 
Worth mentioning, too, was the $100 collected by the 
Connecticut Smith Act defendants, now on trial. 

Post Script: Just arrived: $245 from Detroit Freedom 
of Press Committee expressing solidarity with Billy Allan 
on eve of Court decision on his denaturalization trial. 


inside THE WORKER 


- ANew Weekly Feature 
By Howard Fast 


In This Issue: “The Gospel According to Rev. Norman 


Vincent Peale.’ 


Smith Act Refugee Assignment.U.S8.A. 


If Johnny Can’t Read, It’s No 


Presents Seif at Court 


BULLETIN 

FRED M. FINE, alternate 
member of the National Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party, 
formerly of Chicago, voluntarily 
surrendered at U.S. District At- 
torney offices Wednesday and 
shortly atterward pleaded not 
guilty to conspiracy to violate 
the Smith Act. Federal Judge 
Edward Weinfeld placed him in 


bonds of $20,000. Assistant Dis- 


trict Attorney Thomas A. Bo- 


land requested bail at $75,000. 


but Defense Attorney Frank 
Serri protested this as incredibly 
high in view of his voluntary 
surrender. In lieu of bail he was 
remanded to the custody of the 
U.S. Marshal and sent to West 
Street house of detention. Fine 
was among the 17 Communists 
indicted June 20, 1951. 


—See Page 8 
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‘Problem 
Federal Funds 


THERE CAN be no question that the White House Conference 
on Education which took place last week was one of the most important 


things the Eisenhower administration has undertaken—perhaps even more 
significant than might appear at first glance. Extensive preparations were made for 
conference over the last six months. Thousands of studies of local problems were made 
beforehand by local school boards, and state conferences were called for. preliminary 


discussions in the 53 U.S. states 
and territories. } 

Finally, some 2000 educators 
and laymen, appointed by the 
governors of the various areas, 
were summoned to» Washington 
last week, in what U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Education Samuel 
Brownell, terms “the greatest ac- 
tivity on behalf of education in 
the history of civilization.” 

But even before the report of 
the first day's deliberations was 
issued, the real significance of 
of the conference emerged in 
the preliminary incidents. 

; * 

PRESIDENT EISENHOWER, 
opening the conference, said the 
responsibility for school aid is 
“primarily local,” and that Fed- 
ereal assistance given to local 
communities might lead to “los- 
ing our independence and initia- 
tive.” On the other hand, he 
seemed to give the green light 
to a Federal assistance program, 
by saving that communities 
which were too poor to provide 
their schools, should get aid. 

This speech, out of both sides 
of the mouth, -as it were, was 
typical of the Eisenhower let- 
the-people-pav policy in social 
welfare questions. In 4t was 
echoed the message of his aid- 
to-education bill which the last 
Congress shelved. From the Ad- 
ministration’s point of view, the 
school problem can be solved 
through a limited program of 
government loans to communi- 
ties too poor to build their own 
schools, which would have to be 
repaid, with interest, of course. 

A bill along these lines is said 
to have been prepared by Eisen- 
hower supporters for the next 
Congress, providing for $160 
million to be spent on schools 
over the next ‘four years 
with $300 million available for 


the loans to communities. 
* 


JUST HOW adequate the 


‘ 


AEN, 


YSN 


bn 


Our children need at least 350,000 


amount would be can be seen 
from a glance at some recent 
school reports. Eleven Southern 
states, in the past year where 
the need is admittedly the great- 
est. and the schools admittedly 
the worst, have spent over two 
and a half billion dollars over 
the past six years for new schools, 
without even beginning to catch 
up with the rest of the nation. 


And Governor Goodwin J. 
Knight of California, whieh is re- 
puted to have some of the best 


schools of the nation, estimates 
that necessary new schools in 
his state alone during the next 
five years will cost two billion 
dollars. 

Commissioner Brownell, 


new classroqmns—right now 


—AFL Federationist. 
@: 


brother of the Attorney-General, 
and certainly no radical, places 
the total national need at be- 
tween 10 and 12 billion dollars, 
only half of which can be met 
by the states. 

Every evidence points to the 
fact that the main question be- 
fore the White House Confer- 
ence is not the six assorted topics 
announced on such things as 
“goals” in education of “public 
interest,” but just one of them: 
“How can we finance our schoo!s 
—build and operate them?” Or, 
more briefly. “Whos going to 
pay for the bills for our 50,000,- 
000 school kids?” 

* 
THE CIO, through its presi- 


(Continued on_Page 13) 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


AS A graduate of our 
public schools who’ loved 
them well I am extremely 
concerned about the low place 


into which our popular educa- 
tion has fallen. I have in mind 


‘the many mil- 


lions of our 

young who are 

robbed, I feel, 

of the school- 

ing we Can af- 

ford them. 

Here we are. 

in the most § 

prosper ous 

country of the 

world, as the 

Wall Street Journal never tires 
of telling the world, and we 
stand in a dreadful crisis of the 


$ 


three R’s, which is, I submit, 
evidence of a crime we are com- 
mitting against our younger gen- 
eration. 

The other day we learned that 
four out of every hundred in 
our Army must be given lessons 
in reading and writing and they 
are being trained to make sen- 
tences like these: “Pete lives on 
this farm. Pete feeds the pigs. 


“He milks the cows. He drives 


the horses.” 

“In the circumlocutions to 
avoid using the naughty word,” 
the New York Times said, re- 
ferring to the term “illiteracy,” 
the Army prescribes that “tran- 
sitional training” be given to 
every man, volunteer or inductee, 
who does not have education 
equalling the fourth-grade level. 

I can readily understand the 


Army's hesitance in using the 
“naughty” word, for it scarcely 
becomes this country of the big- 
gest skyscrapers, the biggest fac- 
tories, the biggest farms, the 
biggest Bourse that is called Wall 
Street. 


But those who steer the ship 
of state have little concern for 
the well-being of the crew and 
its progeny. It is an old story, 
and those who are down in the 
boiler-room had better be more 
than articulate about the matter. 

* 

I FEAR that the current ses- 
sions of the White House Con- 
ference on Education is not 
equipped nor is it willing to 
correct the shameful matter. The 
— fact that organized labor 
and the Negro people are poorly 
represented at the deliberations 


Mystery 


is fatal. The fact that their 
young constitute the majority of 
our school population should 
have given them the major voice 
at the conference. Theirs is the 
biggest stake and from them 
comes, if you want to get down 
to brass tacks, the biggest take 
of taxes. * 

Instead, the mind of Oveta 
Culp Hobby dominates the pro- 
ceedings and her performance in 
office was less than adequate to 
the problems confronting her de- 


partment. 
* 


I THINK, too, of expressions 
I have lately heard from the lips 


ot men like Admiral Strauss, of 


the Atomic Energy Commission, 
which revealed his dismay over 
the fact that the socialist Soviet 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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Curtain Rising on Dramatic 
‘Moment in US Labor History | 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


HISTORY will be made in the old 71st Regiment Armory on 34th St. and Park Ave., 
Monday when 1,300. delegates representing CIO and AFL unionists unite in one federa- 
Last details in preparation for the merger were cleared when 


tion of 15,000,000 members. 
both the CIO and-AFL conventions 
in New York meeting separately 
only two blocks apart, approved 
the terms of unification. 

By coincidence the National 
ASsociation of Manufacturers the 
organization already gu.aning for 
the united labor body as a. “labor 
monopoly” with all the ammuni- 
tion Big Business can buy, will also 
open. its convention Monday. Much 
of the proceedings at the NAM 
parley in the Waldorf-Astoria will, 
of course, consist of an oratorical 
barrage against the 71st Regiment 
Armory. * 

When the merger convention 
adjourns next Friday, the biggest 
trade union organization in the 
capitalist world will be a reality— 
although about two-thirds of the 
U.S. wage earners are still to be 
unionized. 

* 


WITHIN HOURS alter the in- 
vocation at the Armory, the dele- 
gates will give approval to an al- 
ready prepared constitution and 
elect oficers—George Meany, pres- 
ident; William Schnitzler, secre- 
tary-treasurer, 17 AFL and 10 
CIO vice-president. The organiza- 
tion will be under the rigid author- 
ity of a leadership, .consisting of 
the same persons who now head 
the AFL and CIO, with three, pos- 
sibly four, additions. 


Then will follow a program olf 


Target for One Big Union 
Organize 


intact as an organized group with- 
in the merged body, as members 
iof the “Industrial Unions Depart- 
extra two cents 


per 


% ag} , 
4s AG 
—— \ 


Z. 


the South 


ithe Metal Trades, started the ball 
rolling with a speech, followed 
‘later by a resolution, demanding 


ment.” Those unions will pay anjthat the AFL’s traditional priority 
member 


‘to the craft form of unionism re- 


daily speeches from the plattorm—' monthly per capita for an organiz-| main. in force. 


by Adlai Stevenson, Averell Harri- ing fund. Walter Reuther, CIO 


man, Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt; 
Secretary of Labor James Mitchell. 
And while this talk goes on, com- 
mittees will be preparing the res- 
olutions which, for the first time 
in 20 years, will be the Yesolutions 
of “One. Big Union.” The Presi- 
dent will address the delegates by 
sound-recording. 

Some 2,000,000. unionists will 


not be represented. John L. Lewis | Livingston of the UAW, as organ-| 


United Mine Workers~ won't be 
there, nor the Railroad Brother- 
hoods, nor the progressive-led i- 
dependent unions. Lewis doesn't 
take too kindly to the merger. He 
doubts it can hold. Last week at 
congressional hearings on 
welfare funds, he took a craek at 
the “jackals” in labor who exploit 
welfare funds in a_ racketeering 
na 


ay. 
THE CIO unions will be kept. 


president, and James Carey, sec- 
retary-treasurer, are slated to hold 
the same offices in the Industrial 
Unions Department. Al White- 
house, a steel union regional di- 
rector is slated to be its executive 
‘(full time) director. 

|. One of the first acts of the ex- 


ecutive council of the merged or- 
ganization will be to name John 


jization director of the AFL-CIO. 
| The setup was seen as protection 
to the industrial unions from en- 
| croachments of the well-entrench- 
ed craft union forces. That this fear 


was well-founded became clear 


unlOn’ when both the AFL metal and, 


building trades departments held 
their convention prior to the AFL 
convention. 

James Brownlow, president of 


' 


| * 

| THUS HE challenged the pro- 
vision in the constitution that de- 
clares both craft and industrial 
forms as “equally” necessary. 
‘Brownlow and the metal trades 
‘resolution, declared that prefer- 
ence must be given first to repre- 
sentation of each group of craftists 
in a plant by the craft union of 
the trade. If that is found “impract- 
ical” the metal trades department 
could bid for representation of the 


' 
’ 


| workers in an establishment. with) 


‘the workers distributed among the 
‘craft unions it represents. Only as 
'the final recourse, if both former 
alternatives wont apply, and he 
added “in only a few cases,” is the 
road to be left open for represen- 
itation of all the workers by one 
union. 

To bolster their position, lead- 

(Continued on Page 12) 
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Anti-Labor Weapons Backfire; 
PC Strikers Make Some Gains 


By CARL HIRSCH 


brought in to smash the strike, in 
addition to an anti-picketing in- 
junction and_ the fall -political 
weight used against the strikers by 
the local, state and federal Repub- 
lican administrations. 
Representing that political in- 
fluence was Lothair Teetor, one of 


CHICAGO.—Out ofa strike that was supposedly shat- the owners of the corpgration who 
téred to bits last week ‘came a settlement. with some |was also assistant secretary of 


gains for the workers at the 
Castle, Indiana. 

For 128 days these workers had 
felt the full fury of a corporation 
bent on smashing the union, back- 
ed up with the old arsenal of 
strikebreaking violence plus the 
modern refinements under the 


Taft-Hartley Act and a big busi-| 


ness regime in Washington. 
Last week, it was clear that the 
Newcastle workers had net. only 


Perfect Circle plant in New 
| Here in Chicago, where the 
settlement was negotiated, UAW- 
‘CIO leaders said the settlement 
‘was a good one and sent it on to 
New Castle for ratification by Lo- 
cal 370 there. The vote to ratify 


passed 86 to 72. 


EMIL MAZEY, UAW-CIO In- 
ternational secretary, declared that 
the union would .now seek te re- 


saved their union, but had achiev-'gain bargaining rights in the three 
ed some economic advances and a/other Perfect Circle plants in the 
position from which to rebuild towns of Hagerstown and Rich- 
union strength in thé PC plants. mond, Indiana. At the height ot 
The workers won a_ 10-cent|the stormy strike, there were Taft- 
- wage boost now and an addi-|Hartley elections conducted in 
tional seven cents next July, plus | these three plants and lost by the 
a number of fringe items on holi-' UAW-CIO. 
days, insurance and pensions. Meanwhile, in New Castle the 
They did not get the full wage'union remained solid, launching 
boost set in the so-called aute pat-'a nationwide boycott against the 
tern, nor did they get either the PC piston rings that won support 
union stop or the supplementary |in auto plants across the country. 
unemployment payment plan. it was in New Castle that strike- 
All but seven of the 37. union jbreakers armed” by the-company 
leaders “fired” by the company /opened fire-on the picket line on 
during the strike are to get their|Oct. 5 ounding seyeral ,of' the 
jobs back, «The cases, of fe seen a i le mine Wee 
: ; 


are. te: go sbefore,,aibiiration. ‘Vf 
‘Vpeet te bonatnel)- 


‘breaking Republican mayor out 


commerce in the Eisenhower cab- 
inet at the time the PC workers 
struck last July. 

The settlement of the PC strike 
‘broke a common anti-labor front 
‘of this corporation and the Kohler 
corporation in Wisconsin, both of 


which havé been -trying to set a 


new pattern of union-smashing. 

Union leaders here declared 
that it was the courage of the New 
Castle workers and the support of 
workers throughout the ¥.S. which 
finally brought a settlement. 

* 

CLEARLY, there were other 

factors of top importance: One was 


the New Castle workers’ resort: to’ 
political action in the recent local 


elections, leading the successtul 
fight which swept the _ strike- 
‘of office. 

Unionists also saw the PC 
breakthrough as one of the first 
fruits of the AFL-CIO merger, 
which was being brought about 
partly out of labor’s:\need tor new 
strength against the union-busting 


vef corporations like Pérfeet 
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By Labor 

Editor's note: With this issue 
we begin a new feature, a pop- 
ular colmn on the economic sit- 
uation, by Labor Research Asso- 
ciation, the outstanding organi- 
zation in its field. It will appear 
in this space every other weck, 

oe 


THE UNITED STATES is 
riding on a boom, the biggest, 
broadest boom since the 1920's, 
Of course, it is a lop-sided boom, 
featured by enormous corporate 
profits and stock market gains. 
Only a small part “trickles down” 
to the majority of the workers. 
Ten million poverty - stricken 
families enjoy none of it. Farm- 
ers are in a slump in the midst 
of the boom. Small business 
feels a _ tightening monopoly 
squeeze. 

But it is a real boom. Most 
workers have jobs paving better 
wages than formerly. They are 
able to enjoy a few of the good 
things of Jife for the time being, 
even if they have to go deeper 
into debt for the privilege. 

The boom has weak under- 


pinnings. It is spurred by huge- 
borrowings of consumers, home- ’ 


owners, business firms, specula- 
tors, and governments. Thus 


there is the prospect of a crash © 


following the boom; not only a 
drop in production and employ- 
ment as in 1954, but also a finan- 
cial crash which would plunge 
the country into a real depres- 
sion. Government authorities are 
engaged in continuous manipu- 
lation of money and credit to 
try to postpone this outcome, at 
least until after the 1956, elec- 
tions. 

Is. there another approach, 
whieh could relieve the credit 
strain, and help extend pros- 
perity to those not enjoying it? 
There is. 

* 

THE KEY lies in understand- 
ing the difference between this 
boom and previous boom stages 
since the end of World War II. 
The first boom, ending in 1948, 


THE WEEK IN 


Your Money and Your Life. 


ECONOMICS OF PEACE 


Research Association 


was based on replacement of 
goods not available during World 
War II, and on supplying goods ~ 
to meet European post-war short- 
ages. The second booin, lJastin 
from 1950 to 1953, was base 
on the Korean War, and ended 
with the Korean truce. - Both 
were, based mainly:on war or 
its aftermath. 

In the new prospect of peace 
there is a base for the present 
boom, if labor will advance its 
own “Economics of Peace” pro- 

am. 

It is featured by 1955 sales of 
7% million passenger cars, and 
construction of 1°4 million homes. 
It has a more solid support in 
record corporate investment in 
new plant and equipment, the 
ultimate requirement for high 
employment in the basic indus- 
tries of the country. A recent 
McGraw-Hill survey showed 
that corporations plan to spend 
13 percent more on such invest- 
ments in 1956 than in 1955, pro- 
viding a vital economic buttress 
for at least the first half of next 
year. 

During the Korean War in- 
vestment was designed mainly 
to increase munitions capacity. 
At present it is designed mainly 
for civilian? production, in the 
attempt of each company to get 
a larger share of an expanding 
market, and to get it more profit- 
ably by substituting machinery 
for labor. Says Factory Manage- 
ment and Maintenance (10/55): 

“... the expansion in capacity 
will be in consumer fields—autos, 
building materials, paper and 
rubber products. It's no longer 
tied to the defense program... .” 

Even in big business and gov- 
ernment circles, there is some 
recognition of the fact that re- 
lief from the fear of war opens 
up vast possibilities for construc- 
tion of roads, schools, and other 
job-creating enterprises sorely 
needed by the American people. 
The Cleveland Trust Company, 

(Continued on Page 13) 


LABOR AFFAIRS 


i 


° Westinghouse Talks Collapse 
® Shoe Strike Extended 


CONTRACT negotiations be- 
tween the CIO International 
Union of Electrical Workers 
and the Westinghouse Corp. 
once again collapsed last week. 
The strike of 50,000 IUE work- 
ers now goes into its seventh 
week. Another 12,000 members 
of the independent United Elec- 
trical Union in 10 other Westing- 
house: plants are out also. The 
unions are demanding wage in- 
creases and other benefits. 


* 

AFL -SPONSORED confer- 
ence in Cleveland of some 75 
labor education directors from 
AFL,CIO and Railroad Brother- 
hood unions agreed that the 
coming united labor movement 
will call for more emphasis on 
educational activities. 


* 
UNEMPLOYED workers have 
to spend more for food, clothing 
and other necessities each week 
than they get in unemployment 
insurance, a pilot study in the 
Pittsburgh area sponsored by 
the U. S. and Pennsylvania La- 
bor’s argument that a big boost 
in state and federal programs 

is called for. — 

* 


REVIVAL of the New Deal 
food stamp plan to aid the 
hungry and help out food pro- 
ducers is. being considered by 
Senator Kefanver. 

: _ a 

SOME manufacturers want to 
continue getting around the fed- 
eral minimum wage law by pay- 


ing some workers so-called 
learners rates. AFL and -CIO 


sot ae tne ii 
y 


plenty’ Of money arid 3 


the $1 minimum when it goes 
into effect March 1. 


* 


A BREAK-THROUGH against 
job discrimination in New York 
bakeries came last week when 
the Dugan Bros. Co agreed to 
take on five Negroes as driver- 
salesmen. They will become 
members of AFL teamsters |o- 


cals. 
-_ 


IN ST. LOUIS, nine Glasser 
Drug Stores are being picketed 
by the AFL Retajl Union local 
655. Some employes get as little 
as 3.5 cents an hour. Retail 
workers in the USA are not cov- 
ered by federal minimum wage 
legislation. Extension of cover- 
-age to retail and other indus- 
tries is a major labor demand. 


* 


TOP OFFICERS of.the AFL 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters & 
Butcher Workmen last week 
urged a go-slow policy on the 
issue of “tangled jurisdictional 
problem” when the AFL-CIO 
merger goes into effect. They 
said that rank-and-file workers 
in all unions should have their 
say about where they belong. 


* 


STRIKING AFL and CIO 

_ shoe workers of the Internation- 
al and Brown Shoe Co. in the 
midwest have decided to extend 
their strike action into’ other 
plants. This would make the 
strike the first on a national 
scale in the. industry’s history. 
These are the biggest compa- 
nies. Florsheim Shoe in Chi- 
cago and-other plants are immeo- 
diately dffected. ‘Wages: are the’ 
| ‘key issues: ie i Bf J agyteel 


\-t80 obo ‘od “) GFF 6 hg dinon 
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ILLINOIS 
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Send all material, advertise- 
ments and subscriptiens for the 
Illinois Edition to 36 W. Ran- 
dolph St., Room 806, Chicago 1, 
Ill. Phone RA 6-9198. 

Editor: CARL HIRSCH. | 
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Shops, Communities Get Good Start 


CHICAGO. — Competition was 


|\keen this week among the various 


Chicago communities as to which 
can pile up the most Worker subs 
in the next two weeks. 

The big annual circulation drive, 
begun Dec. 1, will hit its first tar- 
get date on Dec. 18. On that date, 
every community: is to have at 
least 10 percent of their quota ful- 


filled. 


Without broadcasting it widely, 


‘some areas are earnestly working 


lat getting a major chunk of their 


. 
To Build New 3 bie 


Chapters in ‘56 


CHICAGO.—The Young Demo- 
crats of Cook County were en- 
gaged. this week in an effort .to 
organize «und build new commu- 


nity chapters for work in the 1956. 


election campaign. 

County chairman 
Melas announced plans for the or- 
ganizing drive following a rally 
here last week at the Conrad Hil- 
ton Hotel 


The main speaker, Michigan's, 


ap-| 
pealed to the independents among’! 


Gov. G. Mennen Williams, 
young voters to join in shaping 
the Democratic Party's program 
for 1956. He said that one impor- 
tant question which faces .Repub- 
licans and the’Democrats is “what 
voice will those outside of the 
parties be permitted in the build- 
ing of the platform on which the 
nominees will stand.” | 
He called on young people to 
join the Young Democrats in order 
to be more effective in shaping the 
partys program and. in “opposing 


any and all candidates for the! 


nomination whose views on the 
problems and challenges of our 
time are compromising, inadequate 
or lacking in courage.” 

The Young Democrats indicated 
that plans in this country call for 
broadcasting the scope of the or- 
ganizations activity, with more 


discussion forums, social affairs, as/ 


well as precinct work. The plans 
include a’ celebration of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt's birthday in Feb- 
ruary. 


Polish Pianist to 
Play Recital Dec. 9 
CHICAGO,.—Miss Halina Czerny 
Stefanska, described as “Poland's 
most. distinguished pianist,” will 
perform an all-Chopin program 


here in Orchestra Hall on Friday, 


evening, Dec. 9. 
The pianist was to make her first 


appearance in this country  this| 


week at a United Nations Commer- 
oration of the 100th -Anniversary 
of the Polish Poet, Adam Mickie- 
witz. She is being presented by 
the Allied Arts Corp. 


—_— 


subs in before the Christmas holi- 
That is the 
‘aim of the 9th Congressional Dis- 
‘trict people who this week had 


subs. 

South Side, where drive enthu- 
siasm is rurming higher than at 
any time in recent years, is slowly 
unlimbering its big guns. This 
may be the tough area to beat in 
the mounting competition. 


Meanwhile, the Illinois Freedom 
of the Press 
wracking its brains this week on 


drive as early in 1956 as they can, 
suitable ideas for a gala celebra- 
‘tion of the Daily Worker’s birth- 


turned in. 

The “quick-action” approach 
was also adopted by the Cacchi- 
one No. 1 readers on the near 
West and near Northwest Side. 
They are hoping to wind up soon 
without letting it drag on into the 
Spring months, 

One Hyde Park press-builder, 
with long years of solid accom- 
plishment behind him, is suggest-_ 
ing a Worker sub ,as_ the ideal 
Christmas gift. For people who 
will appreciate getting the paper, 


Committee was 


\day in January. That affair will 
be the second high point in the 
circulation drive. 

It is too early to tell, but this 
year may mark some gains in the 
industrial areas, particularly steel, 
packing and auto. 

To our readers in - industrial 
shops, we say, we're counting on 
you. And _ incidentally, more 
Worker subs is the way to add 
real content to the merger of la- 
bor which is to take place in the 
next few days. 


there is undoubtedly none better. 

The Lawndale area,- with 
plenty of live wires and a cham- 
pionship to defend was hard at 


‘their first batch of subs already work this week getting their first 


Nicholas ~ J. | 


| 
| 
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CHICAGO unions are really preparing to move into the 1956 
political campaign. The first meeting of the AFL Labors League 
for Political Education was held this week, shortly after the Cl1O- 
PAC conference. 

The new county LLPE chairman, Thomas J, Murray, called for 
preparations now “so we'll be ready for the registration drive and 
the primary elections.” The LLPE has asked both the Republican 


and the Democratic parties for appointments to discuss congres- | 


sional candidates. 
° 


THE TAFT-HARTLEY labor board, which has just smashed 
three of the four striking locals at Perfect Circle, has now succeeded 
in getting the courts to de-certify the UE. A U. S. Court of Appeals 
ruling here has denied the services of the NLRB on the pretext that 
the secretaries and trustees of the district councils had not signed 
T-H affidavits as “officials” of the union. 

e 

THE United Steelworkers paper, “Steel Labor” has warned that 
“there will be other Emmett Tills unless responsible leaders act to 
prevent their repetition by seeing to it that unrestrained violence is 
brought under control and those who commit it punished.” 

° 

THE PRESIDENT of the Ford assembly plant Local 551, 
UAW-CIO, out at Hegewisch, has a slogan for those Ford workers 
who are reportedly anxious to secure Ford Company stock: “Take 
a little more stock in your union—and you'll go farther.” 

Asked James E. Hamby: “Is it wise for the people who do the 
working and the sweating on the line and throughout the plant. to 
beceme stockholders? If you own stock in the eompany, how on 
earth could you protest a s -up or injustice on the job?” 

. 


A SIXTIETH anniversary is now being celebrated by the oldest 
steel local in the United States, CIO United Steelworkers Local 2 
at the Phoenix Mfg., plant in Joliet, Ill. 

e 


A STRIKE vote over speed-up was being taken this week in 


the GM foundry in Danville, Ill. The CIO United Auto Workers | 
have just come into that plant after the UAW-AFL lost out fellow- | 


ing ‘a broken strike this summer. 
2 

AT THE U.S. Steel South Works, supervisors have reportedly 
been told to sound out the workers on their beefs in an effort by 
the company to find out just what it will have to “give” in the new 
contract bargaining this coming spring. 

Workers are making it pretty clear that they don't like the 
speedup, the chiselling on incentives—and that they expect to win 
a basic five-day week with week-ends off or premium pay. 

o 


A SALUTE to the AFL-CIO merger came this week from the 
independent Mine-Mill Local 758 here. The local expressed the 
view that the 15 million workers in the new federation will have to 
develop the program of economic struggle, organization ‘of the un- 
organized, independent political action, greater democracy and 
peace. The Mine-Mill union, it was pointed, is “working to join in 
that united labor organization on a basis that will protect the rights 
of our members.”~ 


Record 20-Year Achievements 


Of Public Housing in Chicago 


CHICAGO.—The 20-year record of public housing in Chicago 
revealed this week that 13,300 dwelling units have been added to 


the city's “good housing” supply 
The report of two decades, 


Authority, showed a record of service to low-income families. 


since 1935. 


issued by the Chicago Housing 
It 


| Was seen as an effective reply to realty interests now conducting 
| a campaign to abolish all public 


housing, using the mob violence 


at Trtimbull Park Homes as a pretext for turning over housing 


projects to private operators. 


The report showed that rents range from $21 to $76 per 


apartment per month from tenant 
expenses.” 


_ month, with $48 as the average paid in 1955 by families now living 
in CHA homes. The CHA also 


showed “an income of $2.89 per 
rents after payment of operating 


In the main, CHA rents take about 20 percent of the income of 


project families, it was disclosed. 
in the CHA’s 13,300 dwellings. 


A total of 56,500 people now live 
Another 10,500. additional CHA 


homes are now under construction. 
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WHAT'S 


GOOD FOR 


GENERAL MOToRS 1S 
GOOD FOR AMERICA, / 


! 


NEW HAVEN.—The League 
of Women Voters together with 
a number of other women’s or- 
ganizations is sponsoring three 
forums on Individual Liberties 
and the Bill of Rights. 


oe ——— 


BRIDGEPORT.—The strike of 
1.500 Westinghouse workers is 
now in its second month. The 
solid strike is led by the UE 
(Ind.). 


Chicago Labor Has New Independent Political Look 


(Continued from page 16) 
Party that Martin Kennelly was 
unacceptable for the mayoralty. 

* 


_-MAKING no proposal of its 
own, labor then accepted the can- 
| didacy of Richard J. Daley. The 


hold out for a better candidate for 
mayor. | 

Currently, the CIO is in a sharp 
clash with Mayor Daley because 
the mayor has circumvented . the 
official choice of the CIO Council 
‘as its representative on the school 


tions in the city have their own 
spokesmen. 

| Having defeated Kennelly, la- 
bor is no mood to return to the 
anti-labor practices of the Ken- 
nelly regime, when the CIO rep- 
resentatives on the Board of Edu- 


4 


a Negro trade union leader and a 


of leading organizations. 

The issue has many important 
facets: (a) the matter of Negro| 
rights, since the CIO Council rep- 
resentative who Daley rejected, is 


spokesman of the Negro commu- 


‘subservience 


litical action. It has long been 
true that the Germano group 
stands for a policy of complete ° 
to the Demoeratic 


a7 
The outbreak of the school dis- 


pute marked the end of the six- 


month uneasy “honeymoon”  be- 
tween Chicago labor and the new 
Mayor whose margin of victory 
last April was provided by the 
AFL and CIO. 

While still throwing its over- 
whelming support te Demoeratic 
candidates, labor here seems less 
likely to buy every pig-in-a-poke 
which the party has to offer. 

Labor’s more independent role 
in politics here will be* more 
strongly backed up as PAC and 
LLPE merge into a united political 
arm representing the strength of . 
700,000 trade unjon members, in 
Cook ‘Cotinty, their families ee 

iends. “ahs etey 
| b?* bevedeinbds 2 bend tutd Beichde a told 


nity who has repeatedly criticized 
ithe mayor for his failure to act on 
the Trumbull situation; (b) the 
right of organizations to name 
their own representatives, _with-: 
out having the political chiefs in-} 
fringe on that right; (c) the’ prin- 
ciple of majority rule within the: 


trade unions here have since had|board nominating committee, a cation was eliminated altogether. 
‘cause to regret that they did not'body on which all major organiza- * 

ee “8 i ET TIT IN a bitter rebuke to the pres- 
ent administration, county CIO 
secretary Ellsworth Smith also 
)iserved notice on Mayor Daley that 
}ilabor “will not go back to the 
\iKennelly days.” He was referring 
(}to an era when labor was a silent|CIO, violated here because Daley 
partner in Democratic polities with'picked a member of a minority 
the right to deliver its vote butif{action within the CIO, an ad-| 
not to speak up on issues. herent of the grouping headed by 
(| Gathering around CIO in thejsteel union official Joseph Ger- 
/\school board dispute is a bread!mano. 
IN picking one of Germano’ 


‘grouping of forces, including the 
: atc po eulogy atin pect y was showing; 
S. is re 
dek 


eee 
~ 
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Solidarity Christmas Party 
For all Smith Act Victims and their families 


Sunday, December 18, 1955 


2:30 te 5:30 P.M. 
At the } 


CHOPIN CENTER—1547 N. LEVITT ST. 


Program for children Reception for Dorothy Rose 


Adults: $1. Children 25¢ Blumberg, Baltimore Smith 
Entertainment, Refreshments. Act Victim. 
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“ASK BOYCOTT TO PROTEST 
TO MISS. ON TILL CASE 


CHICAGO.—A member of the Chicago school board will seek 


a boycott against products made in the state of Mississippi because 


of that state’s failure to prosecute the lynchers of Emmett Till. 
The next time a purchase is to be made of such products, a 
formal protest will be begun by William Bachrach, a member of the 


Board of Education. 


Bachrach said he favored this form of protest because of the 
lynching of the 14-year old Chicago school child in Mississippi and 
the. state’s handling of the case. Two men were acquitted of the 
murder of Till and not even indicted for the self-confessed kidnapping 
of the Negro boy from the home of his uncle in Money, Miss., last 


August. 
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Plan Joint AFL-CIO 
Election Activity 


CHICAGO.—Joint . AFL-CIO 
election machinery in every con- 
giessional district iia Cook 
County was keing planned here 
this week by county heads of 
the political-action bodies of both 
the AFL and CIO. 

The actual local merger be- 
twecn the AFL Labor's League 
for Political Education and CIO 
Political Action Committee was 
approved last week at a CIQ- 
PAC conference and at an LLPE 
meeting here. 

Further plans will be develop- 
ed when the Cook County LLPE 
meets again on Dec. 20 at the 
first gathering fellowing the 
AFL-CIO merger. 


Meanwhile, the 


LLPE here 


has begun work on a “Register 


Labor's Vote” campaign, this 
time giving special emphasis to 
registering the families of union 
members as well. . 
* 

THE COUNTY LLPE, head- 
ed by Thomas J. Murray, has 
demanded the opportunity to 


quiz cardidates of both the Re- 
publican and Democratic Par- 
ties on their stand on issues af- 
fecting labor. While the GOP 
has agreed, Democratic officials 
balked at what they called “out- 
siders” coming into the _ inter- 
views of the party slatemaking 
committee. 

Thomas Peth of the Mailers 
Local 2 also proposed that com- 
mittees of labor leaders in the 
various districts meet with can- 
didates for Congress to get their 
views. 

Other local union delegates to 
the LLPE meeting stressed the 
need for rebuilding the precinct- 
level organization which proved 
effective in previous campaigns. 

The LLPE elected Murray as 
chairman and reelected Earl G. 
Quinn as the full-time execu- 
tive secretary-treasurer. Vice- 
chairmen are Thomas J. Hag- 
gerty, Paul J. Dorfman and 
George S. Bynum. An additional 
37 AFL leaders were elected to 
the executive board. 


CHICAGO CHANGEOVER 


Labor Has New 
Political Look 


he 7 z F tial i 
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By CARL HIRSCH 
CHICAGO 
In Chicago, labor and its al- 
lies have begun the 1956 elec- 
tion campaign on a note of vig- 
orous independence. 


Anxious for a Democratic vic- 
tory, ‘these forces are showing 
an unprecedented concern over 
the content of that victory. 

Some of the new elements in 
the Chicago political situation 
are these: 

1. Both the AFL and CIO, as 
well as other forces, are- turning 
thumbs down on Democratic 
hacks for the state ticket and 
have definitely cast’ a strong 
“veto” on the candidacy of Scott 
Lucas for U. S. Senator. 

2. The Chicago school board 
fight has brought the CIO and 
a broad strata of civic and liberal 
groups into collision with the 
idea that Mayor Daley and _ the 
Democratic machine decide 


what's robe for labor and who 


Sie 


Te EN oe iti 


CIO's Political Action Com- 
mittee and the AFL’s Labor 
League for Political Education 


have developed a new high level 


cratic senator is regarded no more 
highly, than the present, GOP. 


of unity and a bolder approach 
to the building of labor's inde- 
pendent electoral machinery in 
the precincts and districts of 
Cook County. 

* 

THESE- developments con- 
tain some promise of an even 
greater role for labor and _ its 
allies. This may develop if these 
coalition forces throw their -full 
weight into the influencing of 
party and candidates’ platform 
in progressive directions, insist 
on greater labor and Negro rep- 
resentation on the tickets, bring 
the broadest possible range of 
union members and their fam- 
ilies into electoral work. 
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Called in Job Crisis 


WEST FRANKFORD, Iil.— 
This mining town in the heart of 
Illinois’ depressed area will be 
the a. Pee for an esti- 
mated 25, persons on Dec. 
31 in a 15-county mass demon- 
re for jobs and economic 
aid. 

The “sink or swim” rally has 
been called at the‘initiative of a 
freshman Democratic Congress- 
‘man, Rep. Kenneth J. Gray. He 
was elected in 1954 on a pro- 
gram of aiding this crisis-strick- 
en area. 

The downstate Illinois counties 
are in the grip of depression 
conditions, with 30,000 families 
forced to live on government 

» surplus food, Thousands of coal 


communities. 

He added that he if askirg 
each town to assemble a caravan 
and converge upon West Frank- 
fort. He urged that the cars be 
decorated with placards and 
stickers identifying each contin- 
gent. Trade unions and all other 
types of organizations have been 
asked to cooperate in this move- 
ment. 

Rep. Gray said that the Dec. 
31 date was chosen to dramatize 
the issue of whether the new year 
is going to mark a change of 
conditions in this region, and 
also to impress the problem on 
Congress which convenes in 


January. 
© 


DOWNSTATE Illinois is one 
of the areas in the country which 


have sunk deeper and deeper 


into crisis, in spite of the so- 
called curfent economic “boom.” 
Mines and factories have closed, 
family-sized farms are facing de- 
clining income, many towns and 
rural communities are at an eco- 
nomic standstill. Repeated ef- 
forts by chamber >of commerce 
groups to attract new industries 
to the area have been fruitless. 

There is sharp criticism among 
the people here against the Eis- 
enhower administration for fail- 
ure to ye into effect a long- 
promised depression-areas pro- 
gram. 


miners and other workers are 


jobless. 
* 


REP. GRAY said that the area 
faces either a disastrous further 
economic decline or else “rally- 
ing behind a move to force na- 
tional attention on our economic 
plight in the hope of receivin 
some much-needed assistance. 

The Congressman said he 
hoped to have 25,000 to 30,- 
000 people attend what was call- 
ed a “non-political forum.” He 
declared: “We want to allow citi- 
zens in this area to unite in one 
common effort to spell out their 
wants and needs.” 

The rally has been called for 
2 p.m., Dec. 31, in the West 
Frankfort High School gymnas- 
ium. 

* 


REP. GRAY said he is urg- 
ing all citizens, regardless of po- 
litical affiliation, to come to the 
forum and report concerning the 
true conditions in their respective ° 


‘Higher Court Holds City Is 


Responsible in Mob Violence 


CHICAGO.—A higher court ruling here this week had a direct | 
bearing on the Trumbull Park Homes situation in holding that the 
city administration was fully ‘responsible in halting racist mob 


violence. 


The Illinois Appellate Court declared that the city is liable for 


damages to any person who has suffered from the kind of racist 
rioting which has broken out here periodically since World War II. 

The ruling pertained directly to the case of a postal worker, 
Wilbert K. Slaton, who was injured in 1947 while he was driving 
near the Fernwood Park housing project, 103rd and Halsted. At 
that time, a mob had besieged the project after eight Negro families 


rented apartments. there. 


The key point in the opinion written by Justice Edwim A. Rob- 
son was this: “No group or segment of a community has the right 
to dictate by force or other unlawful means who shall or shall 


not live within a community.” 


The court also said that the victim of such mob violence has 
the right secure up to $10,000 in damages from the city “for failure 
of the community and local authorities to effectively combat the | 


unlawful assembly of people.” 
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Realty Interests Wince at - 


Expose in Trumbull Pamphlet 


CHICAGO. — A new pamph- 
let, “Terror at Trumbull” by Carl 
Hirsch, calling nationwide atten- 
tion to the two-year reign of mob 
violence at Trumbull Park 
Homes, drew the fire this week 
of Chicago realty interests who 
have supported the Trumbull rac- 
ists. 

Morgan L. Fitch, former 
president of the Chicago Real 
Estate Board, claimed that the 
pamphlet was part of an effort 
“to communize all property as 
public housing—all under the 
_ of providing better housing 
or the Negro, freedom be 
damned.” 

Fitch is the head of a Charles 
Ringer Company, a big real es- 
tate firm with extensive proper- 
ties in the area near Trumbull 
Park Homes. 


HIS attack on the pamphlet 
was reported in the main story 
last week in the Southtown Econ- 
omist, carrying a large streamer 
headline. The Southtown Econ- 
omist has been a_ foremost 
spokesman in an effort to get the 
Trumbull Park project sbolish- 
ed and sold to private realtors. 


The proof that “Terror at 


said that labor will “take a walk” 
if Lucas is nominated, he was 
stating in effect that labor was not 
only insisting on a voice in the 
candidate selection but would 
withhold its voting suppert if that 
voice was ignored. 

Labor is favorable to the can- 


_In turning down Lucas, labor didacy of Rock Island’s Richard 
indicated. that this former. Demo- Stengel to run against Dirksen. In 


making a selection, labor here went 
farther this time than they did a 
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Trumbull” pamphlet had hit its 
mark was indicated by the loud 
scream of objection frem the big 
realty interests who have helped 
keep the racist violence at fever 
pitch since August 1953. 

The Southtown Economist 
carried a full column story, much 
of it direct quotes from the 
pamphlet. It was pointed out that 
the pamphlet is being widely 
mailed to Chicago area citizens. 
Copies are also being. sold at 
shop gates, churches, meeting 
halls > se the city. The 
New Century Publishers, which 

rinted the pamphlet, were also 
loadinns a nationwide sale of 
“Terror at Trumbull” and have 
even received inquiries from 
abroad concerning it. 


IN HIS comments on _ the 
pamphlet, Fitch did not deny 
any of the facts which it contain- 
ed. He did commend what he 
called “the valiant struggle” of 
those Trumbull area elements 
who have bombed and terrorized 
the 29 Negro families living in 
the project. | 

Both Fitch and the South- 
town Economist purported to see 
a “Communist plot” in the fact 
that the pamphlet was written 
by the Chicago correspondent of 
the Daily Worker. 

The community paper quoted 
the pamphlet as. stating that 
“Gov. Stratton and Mayor Daley 
must hear that Trumbull is the 
concern of all America and of 
the world.” 
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New Farmers Union in Illinois 


SPRINGFIELD, Ill. —In the 
period since the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration has been in office, 
a Farmers Union was establish- 
ed in Illinois for the first time 
and has a membership of 10,- 
000 farm families in the state. 

Ralph Bradley, Illinois Farm- 
ers Union president, disclosed 


here this week that “real grass 
roots discontent” has developed 
among farmers over the steady 
decline in income. In opposition 
to the Eisenhower administra- 
tion program of so-called “flex- 
ible” price ms ae the Farm- 

ased its member- 


ers Uni sth seed ts ; 
ito cued a “return to" tight 


Thrives in Fight on GOP Policy 


government supports at 90 per- 
cent of parity. 

With Farmets Union chapters 
now chartered in almost half of 
Illinois’ 102 counties, Bradley 
declared that most members 
were won over from the pro- 
Eisenhower American Farm 
Bureau Federation. 


“Our program is focused on 
the needs of the family-sized 
farmer, who has been hard hit 
by the laws and policies whisk 
other organizations have sup- 
ported,” he said. Bradley add- 
ed that on the basis of present 
membership activities, the or- 


' ganization expects'to have 25... 


Illinois farm families in its 
ranks by the end of 1956, 
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A Month To Go for Second Half 
WE WENT OVER the half-way mark in The Worker 
& Daily Worker drive for $64,000. 
It took us two and a half months to raise the first half 
of the needed sum. We have only one month to raise the 


o 
Received last week 


Total to date 
Still to go 


$ 2,162.00 


Send your contributions to P.O. Box 136, Cooper Station, New 


York City 3, N. Y. 
, 


other half. It has got to be done, but it will take some 
pretty drastic changes to do it. 

~ Last week we received a total of $2,162. We'll need 
four times that much per week to make it by Xmas—and 


make it we must. 


HOW? If YOU will undertake to raise $30 in the 
next couple of weeks, we can do it. Several people have 


volunteered for our Committee of One Thousand to raise ° 


this $30 to put ‘the campaign over. It is a job worth doing, 
and—as a 70-year-old New York woman who just came out 
of a hospital and.raised $50 said—it cf be done. She told 
us she did it “just to show’ it could be done. 

This week, we take our hats off to our friends in Pitts- 
burgh, who came through with $200 to put them in the 
class of the few areas that have gone above their targets. 
Worth mentioning, too, was the $100 collected by the 
Connecticut Smith Act defendants, now on trial. 


Post Script: Just arrived: $245 from Detroit Freedom - 


of Press Committee expressing solidarity with Billy Allan 
on eve of Court decision on his denaturalization trial. 


inside THE WORKER 
A New Weekly Feature 


By Howard Fast 


In This Issue: “The-Gospel According to Rev. Norman 


Vincent Peale.’ 


| Rie 
Presents Self at Court 


BULLETIN , 
FRED M. FINE, alternate 
member of the National Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party, 
formerly of Chicago, voluntarily 
surrendered at U.S, District At- 
torney offices Wednesday and 
shortly afterward pleaded not 


guilty to conspiracy to violate 
the Smith Act. Federal Judge 
Edward Weinfeld placed him in 
bonds of $20,000. Assistant Dis- 


trict Attorney Thomas A. Bo- 
land requested bail at $75,000 
but’ Defense Attorney Frank 
Serri protested this as incredibly 
high in view of his voluntary 
surrender. In lieu of bail he was 
remanded to the custody of the 
U.S. Marshal and sent to West 
Street house of detention. Fine 
was among the 17. Communists 
indicted June 20, 1951. 


—See Page 8 


AFL-CIO --Welcome to New York 


Merger News on Page 2 
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White House Conference Dodges This Issue 


No. 1 School Problem 
Is Need for Federal Funds 


By AUGUSTA STRONG 


THERE CAN be no question that the White House Conference 
on Education which took place last week was one of the most important 


things the Eisenhower administration has undertaken—perhaps even more 
significant than might appear at first glance. Extensive preparations were made for 
conference over the last six months. Thousands of studies of local problems were made 
beforehand by local school boards, and state conferences were called for preliminary 


discussions in the 53 U.S. states 
and territories. 


Finally, some 2000 educators 
and laymen, appointed by the 
governors of the various areas, 
were summoned to Washington 
last week, in what U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Education Samuel 
Brownell, terms “the greatest ac- 
tivity on behalf of education in 
the history of civilization.” 

But even before the report of 
the first day’s deliberations was 
issued, the real significance of 


J of the confererte emerged in 


the preliminary incidents. 
. * 

PRESIDENT EISENHOWER, 
opening the conference, said the 
responsibility for school aid is 
“primarily local,” and that Fed- 
ereal assistance given to local 
communities might lead to “los- 
ing our independence and initia- 
tive.” On the other hand, he 
seemed to give the green light 
to a Federal assistance program, 
by saying that communities 
which were too poor to provide 
their schools, should get aid. 


This speech, out of both sides 
of the mouth, as it were, was 
typical of the Eisenhower let- 
the-people-pay policy in social 
welfare questions. In it was 
echoed the message of his aid- 
to-education bill which the last 
Congress shelved. From the Ad- 
ministration’s point of view, the 
school problem can be solved 
through a limited program of 
government leans to communi- 
ties too poor to build their own 
schools, which would have to be 
repaid! svith interest, of course. 

A bill along these lines is said 
to have been prepared by Eisen- 
hower supporters for the next 
Congress, providing for $160 
million to be spent on sehools 
over the next four years 
with $300 million available for 
the loans to communities. 
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Our ch 


amount would be can be seen 
from a glance at some recent 
school reports. Eleven Southern 
states, in the past year where 
the need is admittedly the great- 
est. and the schools admittedly 
the worst, have spent over two 
and a half billion dollars over 
the past six years for new schools, 
without even beginning to catch 
up with the rest of the nation. 


And Governor Goodwin J. 
Knight of California, which is re- 
puted to have some of the best 
schools of the nation, estimates 
that necessary new schools in 
his state alone during the next 
five years will cost two billion 
dollars. 

Commissioner Brownell, 


ight now 


—AFL Federationist. 


brother of the Attorney-General, 
and certainly no radical, places 
the total national need at be- 
tween 10 and 12 billion dollars, 
only half of which can be met 
by the states. 

Every evidence points to the 
fact that the main question be- 
fore the White House Confer- 
ence is not the six assorted topics 
announced on such things as 
“goals” in education of “public 
interest.” but just one of them: 
“How can we finance our schools 
—build and operate them?” Or, 
more briefly. “Who's going to 
pay for the bills for our 350,000,- 
000 school kids?” 

* 
THE CIO, through its presi- 


(Continued on Page 13) 


If Johnny Can’t Read, It’s No 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


AS A graduate of our 
public schools who loved 


them well I am extremely 
concerned about the low place 
into which our popular educa- 
tion has fallen. I have in mind 
the many mil- 

lions of Our 

young who arc 

robbed, I feel, 

of the school- 

ing we Can af- 

ford them. 

Here we are. 

in the most & 

prosper ous 

country of the 

world, as the 

Wall Street Journal never tires 
of telling the world, and we 
stand in a dreadful crisis of the 


three R’s, which: is, I submit, 
evidence of a crime we are coni- 
mitting against our yotmger gen- 
eration. 

The other day we_learned that 
four out of every hundred in 
our Army must be given lessons 
in reading and writing and they 
aré being trained to make sen- 
tences like these: “Pete lives on 
this farm. Pete feeds the pigs. 
He milks the cows. He drives 
the horses.” 

“In the circumlocutions to 
avoid using the naughty word,” 
the New York Times said, re- 
ferring to the term “illiteracy,” 
the Army prescribes that “tran- 
sitional training” be given to 
every man, volunteer or inductee, 
who does not have education 
equalling the fourth-grade level. 

I can readily understand the 


Army’s hesitance in using the 
“naughty” word, for it scarcely 
‘becomes this country of the big- 
gest skyscrapers, the biggest fac- 
tories, the biggest farms, the 
biggest Bourse that is called Wall 


. Street. 


But those who steer the ship 
of staté have little concern for 
the well-being of the crew and 
its progeny. It is an old story, 
and those who are down in the 
boiler-room had. better be more 
than articulate about the matter. 

*. 

I FEAR that the current ses- 
sions of the White House Con- 
ference on Education is not 
equipped nor is it willing to 
correct the shameful matter. The 
very fact that organized labor 
and the Negro people are poorly 
represented at the deliberations 


Mystery 


The 
young constitute the majority of 


is fatal. fact that their 
our school population should 
have given them the major voice 
at the conference. Theirs is the 
biggest stake and from them 
comes, if you want to get down 
to brass tacks, the biggest take 
of taxes. 

Instead, the mind of Oveta 
Culp Hobby dominates the pro- 
pore and her performance in 
otfice was less than adequate to 
the problems confronting her de- 
partment. 

* 

I THINK, too, of expressions 
I have lately heard from the lips 
of men like Admiral Strauss, of 
the Atomic Energy Commission, 
which revealed his dismay over 
the fact that the socialist Soviet 

(Continued on Page 13) 
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Curtain Rising on Dramatic — 


‘Moment in US Labor History | 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


HISTORY will be made in the old 71st Regiment Armory on 34th St. and Park Ave., 
Monday when 1,300 delegates representing CIO and AFL unionists unite in one federa- 
tion of 15,000,000 members, Last details in preparation for the merger were cleared when 


both the CIO and AFL conventions 
in New York meeting separately 
only two blocks apart, approved 
the terms of unification. 

By coincidence the National 
Association of Manufacturers the 
organization already gunning for 
the united labor body as a “labor 
monopoly” with all the ammuni- 
tion Big Business can buy, will also 
open its convention Monday. Much 
of the prdaceedings at the NAM 
parley in the Waldorf-Astoria will, 
of course, consist of an oratorical 
barrage against the 71st Regiment 
Armory. | 

When the merger convention 
adjourns next Friday, the biggest 
trade union organization in. the 
capitalist world will be a reality— 
although about two-thirds of the 
U.S. wage earners are still to be 
vabdedaad 

* 


WITHIN HOURS after the in- 
vocation at the Armory, the dele- 
gates will give approval to an al- 
ready prepared constitution and 
eect oficers—George Meany, pres- 


ident; William Schnitzler, secre- 


Wary-treasurer, 17 AFL and 10 
CIO vice-president. The organiza- 
tion will be under the rigid author- 
ity of a leadership, consisting of 
ithe same persons who now head 
the AFL and CIO, with three, pos- 
sibly four, additions. 


Then will follow a program of/extra two cents per member to the craft form of unionism re- 
daily speeches from the platform—' monthly per capita for an organiz- | main in toree. 
by Adlai Stevenson, Averell Harri-| ing fund. Walter Reuther, CIO. 
Roosevelt; | president, and James Carey, sec-| 


man, Mrs. Eleanor 
Secretary of Labor James Mitchell. 
And while this talk goes on, eom- 
mittees will be preparing the res- 
olutions which, for the first time 
in 20 years, will be the resolutions 
of “One Big Union.” The Presi- 
dent will address the delegates by 
sound-recording. 


Some 2,000,000) unionists will 
not be represented. Jolin L. Lewis’ 
United Mine Workers won't be 
there, nor the Railroad Brother- 
hoods, nor the progressive-led in- 
dependent unions. 
taW©® #00 kindly to the merger: He 
doubts it can hold. Last week at 


congressional hearings on union 


welfare funds, he took a crack at 


the “jackals” in laber who -exploit 
welfare funds in a_ racketeering 
way. 
HE CIO unions will be kept 


e_- 


Ee 


Target for One Big Union 
Organize 


‘intact as an organized group with- 
in. the merged body, as members 
of the “Industrial Unions Depart- 


‘ment.” Those unions will pay an 


retary-treasurer, are slated to hold 
the same offices in the Industrial 
Unions Department. Al White- 
house, a steel union regional di- 
‘rector is slated to be its executive 
(full time) director. 


| One of the first acts of the ex- 
‘ecutive council of the merged or- 
ganization will be to name John 
‘Livingston of the UAW, as organ- 
ization director of the AFL-CIO. 


The setup was seen as protection 
to the industrial unions from en- 


‘ed craft union forces. That this fear 


was well-founded became clear 
when both the AFL metal and 
building trades departments held 
their convention prior to the AFL 


convention. 


| 


7 


as 


% 


Zé. 


the South 


the Metal Trades, started the ball 
rolling with a speech, followed 
later by a resolution, demanding 
that the AFL’s traditional priority 


* 
THUS HE challenged the pro- 


vision in the constitution that de- 
clares both craft and _ industrial 
forms as “equally” necessary. 
‘Brownlow and the metal trades 
‘resolution, declared that prefer- 
ence must be given first to repre- 
sentation of each group of craftists 
'in a plant by the craft union of 
the trade. If that is found “impract- 
ical” the metal trades department 
could bid for representation of the 
'workers in an establishment with 


« 


_ Your Money and Your Life —— 


ECONOMICS OF PEACE 


' 


ithe workers distributed amon 


the final recoursée> if both former 
alternatives won't apply, and he 
added “in only a few cases,” is the 
road to be left open’ for represen- 
tation of all the workers by one 
union. 
To bolster their position, leacl- 
(Continued on Page 12) 


em 


| James Brownlow, president of 


* {brought in to smash the strike, in 
Anti-Labor Weapons Backfire; addition to an’ anti-picketing in- 
’ i * 
PC Strikers Make Some Gains 


By CARL HIRSCH 


junction and the full political 
weight used against the strikers by 
the local, state and federal Repub- 
lican administrations. 
Representing that political in- 
fluence was Lothair Teetor, one of 


CHICAGO.—Out of a strike that was supposedly shat- ithe owners of the corporation who 


tered to bits last week came a _ settlement ‘with some was 
commerce in the Eisenhower cab-| 


ains for the workers at the Perfect Circle plant in New 


astle, Indiana. 

For 128 days these workers had 
felt the full fury of a corporation 
bent on smashing the union, back- 
ed up with the old arsenal of 
strikebreaking violence plus the 
moderg refinements under the 
Taft-Hartley Act and a big busi- 
ness regime in Washingten. 

Last week, it was clear that the 
Newcastle workers had not only 
saved their union, but had achiev- 
ed some économic advances and a 
position from which to rébunild 
union strength in the PC plants. 

The workers won a_ 10-cent 
wage boost now and an addi- 
tional seven cents next July, plus 
a number of fringe items on holi- 
days, insurance and pensions. 

They did not get the full wage 
boost set in the so-called auto pat- 
tern, nor did they get either the 
union stop or the supplementary 
unemployment payment plan. 

All but seven of the 37 union 
leaders “fired” by the company 
during the strike are to get their 
jobs :bagk. ‘The casgs of the seven 
terete, Bebefore arbitation,; 


4Toeded rm thasrption 


Here in Chicago, where the 
settkement was negotiated, UAW- 
CIO leaders said the settlement 
‘was a good one and sent it on to 
New Castle for ratification by Lo- 
cal 370 there. The vote to ratify 
passed 86. to 72. 


EMIL MAZEY, UAW-CIO In- 
ternational secretary, declared that 
the union would now seek to re- 
gain bargaining rights in the three 
‘other Perfect Circle plants in the 
towns of Hagerstown and Rich- 
mond, Indiana. At the height of 
the stormy strike, there were Taft- 
‘Hartley elections conducted in 
ithese three plants and lost by the 
UAW-CIO. 

Meanwhile, in New Castle the 
union remained solid, launching 
a nationwide boycott against the 
PC piston rings that won support 
in auto plants across the country. 
It was in New Castle that strike- 
breakers armed by the. company 
opened fire on the picket line on 


also. assistant secretary of 


inet at the time the PC workers 
struck last July. 


| The settlement of the PC strike 


broke a common anti-labor front 
of this cofporation and the Kohler 
corporation in Wisconsin,' both of 
which have been trying to set a 
new pattern of union-smashing. 


Union leaders here declared 
that it was the courage of the New 


Castle workers and the support of | 
workers throughout the ©.S. which | 


finally brought a settlement. 
* 


CLEARLY, there were other 
factors of top importance. One was 


the New Castle workers’ resort to’ 


political action in the recent local 


elections, leading the successful, 


‘fight which swept the _ strike- 
breaking Republican mayor out 
of office. . 

Unionists also saw the PC 
breakthrough as one of the first 
fruits of the AFL-CIO merger, 
which was being brought, about 
partly out of labor’s need for new 


Oct. 5s wvounding, several of the ios against, the. union-busting 


; 
: 
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Editor's note: With this issue 
we begin a new feature, a pop< 
ular colmn on the economic sit- 
uation, by Labor Research Asso- 
ciation, the outstanding organi- 
zation in its field. It will appear 
in this space every other week. 

THE UNITED STATES is 
riding on a boom, the biggest, 
broadest boom since the 1920's. 
Of course, it is a lop-sided boom, 


‘featured by enormous corporate 


profits and stock market gains. 
Only a small part “trickles down” 
to the majority of the workers. 


Ten million poverty - stricken’ 


families enjoy none of it. Farm- 
ers are in a slump in the midst 
of the boom. Small business 
feels a_ tightening monopoly 
squeeze. 

But it is a real boom. Most 
workers have jobs paying better 
wages than formerly. They are 
able to enjoy a few of the good 
things of life for the time being, 
even if they have to go deeper 
into debt for the privilege. 

_The boom -has weak under- 
pinnings. It is spurred by huge 
borrowings of consumers, home- 
owners, business firms, specula- 
tors, and governments. Thus 
there is the prospect of a crash 
following the boom; not only a 
drop in production and employ- 
ment as in 1954, but also a finan- 
cial crash which. would plunge 
the country into a real depres- 
sion. Government authorities are 
engaged in continuous manipu- 
lation of money and credit to 
try to postpone this outcome, at 
least until after the 1956 elec- 
tions. 

» Is there another approach, 
which could relieve the credit 
strain, and help extend pros- 
perity to those not emffoying it? 
There is. 

* 

THE KEY lies in understand- 
ing the difference between this 
boom and previous boom stages 
since the end of World War II. 
The first boom, ending in 1948, 


By Labor Research Association ——_— 


was based on replacement of 
goods not available during World 
War II, and on supplying goods 
to meet European post-war short- 
ages. The second booin, —s 
from 1950 to 1953, was base 
on the Korean War, and ended 
with the. Korean truce. Both | 
were based mainly on war or 
its .aftermath. 

In the new prospect of peace 
there is a base for the present 
boom, if labor will atlvance its 
own “Economics of Peace” pro- 
gram. 

It is featured by 1955 sales of 
7% million passenger cars, and 
construction of 1'4 million homes. 
It has a more solid support in 
record corporate investment in 
new plant and equipment, the 
ultimate requirement for high 
employment in the basic indus- 
tries of the country. A recent 
McGraw-Hill survey showed 
that corporations plan te spend 
13 percent more on such invest- 
ments in 1956 than in 1955, pro- 
viding a vital economic buttress 
for at least the first half of next 
year. 

During the Korean War in- 
vestment was designed mainly 
to increase munitions capacity. 
At pr@sent it is designed mainly 
for civilian production, in the 
attempt of each company to get 
a larger share of an expanding 
market, and to get it more profit- 
ably by substituting machinery 
for labor. Says Factory Manage- 
ment and Maintenance (10/55): 

“... the expansion in capacity 
will be in consumer fields—autos, 


_ building materials, paper and 


rubber products. Its no longer 
tied to the defense program. ...” 
Even in big business and gov- 
ernment circles, there is some 
recognition of the fact that re- 
lief from the fear of war opens 
up vast possibilities for construc- 
tion of roads, schools, and other 
job-creating enterprises sorely” 
needed by the American people. 
The Cleveland Trust Company, . 
(Continued on Page 13) 


THE WEEK IN LABOR AFFAIRS 


° Westingheuse Talks Collapse 
® Shoe Strike Extended 


CONTRACT negotiations be- 
tween the CIO International 
Union of Electrical Workers 
and the Westinghouse Corp. 
once again collapsed last week. 
The strike of 50,000 IUE work- 
ers now goes into its seventh 
week. Another 12,000 members 
of the independent United Elec- 
trical Union in 10 other Westing- 
house plants are out also. The 
unions are demanding wage in- 
creases and other benefits. 

om 

AFL -SPONSORED _confer- 
ence in Cleveland of some .75 
labor education directors from 
AFL.CIO and Railroad Brother- 
hoed unions agreed that the 
coming united labor movement 
will call for more emphasis on 
educational activities. 

* | 

UNEMPLOYED workers have 
to spend more for food, clothing 
and other necessities each week 
than they get in unemployment 
insurance, a pilot study in. the 
Pittsburgh area sponsored by 
the“U. S. and Pefifisylvania La- 
bor’s argument that a big boost 
in state and federal programs 
is called for. 

* 


REVIVAL of the New Deal 
food stamp ‘plan to aid the 
hungry and help out food pro- 
ducers is being considered by 
Senator Kefauver. 


* 
SOME manufacturers want to 
continue getting around the fed- 
eral minimum wage law by pay- 


ing some workers so-called 
learners’ ‘rates. AFL and CIO 


spekesmeanctald she Y;-Sy Labor 


Dept. the: erttployers: are- : 
flentyat money’ and bps pay ke 


wo blo led ‘eo 


the $1 minimum when it goes 
into effect Mareh 1. 


* 

A BREAK-THROUGH against 
job discrimination in New York 
bakeries came last week when 
the Dugan Bros. Co agreed to 


.take on five Negroes as driver- 


salesmen. They will become 
members of AFL teamsters lo- 


cals. 
_ 


IN ST. LOUIS, nine Glasser 
Drug Stores are being picketed 
by AFL Retail Union local 
655. Some employes get as little 
as 35 cents an hour. Retail 
workers in the USA are not cov- 
ered by federal minimum wage 
legislation. Extension of cover- 
age to retail and other indus- 
‘tries is a major labor demand. 

* 


TOP OFFICERS of the AFL 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters & 
Butcher Workmen last week 
urged a go-slow policy an the 
issue of “tangled jurisdictional 
problem” when the AFL-CIO 


“merger goes into effect. They 


said that rank-and-file - workers 
in all unions should have their 
say about where they belong. 


+ 


STRIKING AFL and CIO 
shoe workers of the Internation- 
al and Brown Shoe Co. in the 
midwest have decided to extend 
their strike action into other 
plants. This would make the 
strike the first on a‘ national 
scale in the industry's history. 
These are the biggest compa- 
nies. Florshéim Shoe in Chi- 


.cago and other plants. are imme- 


diately iasected... Wages ave "the 


re 
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MICHIGAN 


GM, Cobo, 


Clobber the DSR 


DETROIT: — Soon if Mayor} 
Cobo (he wants to run for Goel 
ernor in '56) has his way there will 
not be a street car left on the tracks 
and there won't be any tracks left 
either in Detroit. | 

Cobo is replacing them with | 
General Motors buses that cost 
$20,000 each. 

_ The street car has a life span 
of 30 years while a bus lasts only 
five years. Street cars cost $31,000 
each, that is those beauties on 
Woodward and Gratiot Avenue. 

There are at present 183 of these | 
cars valued at $22,000 each now, 
they were bought in 1949 for $31.,- 
000 each. The total value now at. 
$22,000 each is $4,026,000. 

Cobo proposes to sell them for; 
$6,000 apiece. which would me: an! 
that the city would get $1,098,- 
000. The money lost to the tax- 
payers by this giveaway would be 
$2,928,000. | 

Then the cost of removing the 
poles, wires would be $22,000. 

And the cost of 180 new buses! 


—_—- ee 


Cireulation Drive 


| the mayorship of the late Edward! 
pe 


| from six cents to 20 cents. This is 


Bankers 


at $20,000 each from GM will be 
$3,600,000. 

No wonder General Motors 

which has a big say in running the 
Michigan Rep Pom Party will be 
very happy at Cobo running for 
Governor in 19 

This destruction of a street car| 
iservice and replacement by GM 
buses that rock you until you are 
sick, fill your lungs with fumes, 
has the majority of Detroiters so 
angry and frustrated that the men- 
tion of “DSR” makes them froth. 

What is not known among the 
irate citizens is that the plot to 
‘wipe out a publicly owned transit’ 
system began some years ago under 


J. Jeffries, Jr., and has continued | 
ever since under the guiding and | 

the Board of Commerce and its’ 
main prop, General Motors. Part of | 
the plot was fares have been raised 


also to aid. the return to private 
‘ownership of the Griswold Street 
bankers. The tactic has been to'(€ 


| scriptions for the Michigan 
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Send news, advertisements, sub- 
edi- 
tion to Wm. Allan, editor, 2419 
W. Grand River, Detroit, 1. 
Phone: WO 4-9015. 


ruin the service, raise the fares. 
milk the system for all it will 
stand, disgust the patrons, then 
push it into bankruptcy and then 
the bankers will 4 it over. 

That’s the plot as it has been in 
operation for a number of years. 

Labor leaders of our town know 
as well as we do what's going on. 
There was a time when the Wayne 
County CIO council leaders went 
to court and sought through Jaw 
to halt unjust raising of fares. 

Now labor is ‘strangely silent. 
Maybe they think that because 
buses are being bought, 181 of 
them, that this means jobs so they 
should be quiet. 

Better for them to talk loud for 
trade with all nations, many of 
whom would buy buses, cars, 
trucks, than to remain silent while 
a peoples ‘owned transit system is 
being destroyed by those wh®d are 


foes of labor and the people namely 
Cobo and GM. 


Is On 


Getting Readers in — 


DW-Worker Drive 


DETROIT. — The man was tell-, 
ing us in the office that it was 
“Opportunities Overlooked” that! 


we would have to go after this sia 


in the annual circulation drive of 
the Daily and Worker. 

He described it thus: he was get- 
ting his jalopy fixed. One worker’ 
was in the pit, two more were 
working on the motor. An argu- 
ment arose on discrimination and 
other issues. 

Our reader listened and finally 
popped that he had some authentic 
‘answers in the form of the Michi- 
gan Worker and Daily Worker. IN 
former factory worker agreed be- 
cause he had bought the paper at 
the union hall, sometimes in the 
plant and around the plant. 

Well our man picked up three 
readers at that spot eventually and | 
we were off on the 1955-56 circu- 
lation drive of the DW-MD. 

He now has a route of six. An- 


250 additional Worker subscribers, 


other builder told us that one spot, 
he got someone to start a route of 


again with his own five. All be- 
cause he was in a group that talk- 
ed of how they we build the 
DW-MW. 

Well, each week we ‘will report 


in this column how the press build- 


ers are'doing. Send us your stories, 

your successes and problems. 
Michigan this year from Dec. 1 

te March 15 is going out to get 


100 Daily Worker subscribers and 
add 250 to the weekly bundle. 
Every area is urged to talk over 
the goals, cut yourself a hunk of 
the quotas and LETS GO. 
Take some papers, get a list of 
expirations and start canvassing. 


or just among friends and neigh- 
bors. 
ILLINOIS HAS CHALLENGED 


MICHIGAN we hear. Just what 


the terms are, we are waiting to 
hear. But that’s a real challenge 
and we will have to really circu- 
late. 


ten, one of five and he _ Started 


GM Backs Up on Tax 
Bill of Flint Citizens 


FLINT. — General Motors 
stooges on the City Commission) 
here took a step backward when 
the Comission decided not to put 
on Dec. 6 ballot an earnings tax 
and. increase millage tax on prop- 
erty. 

A good proposal was passed] 
that an outside firm of assessors be}' 
brought in, to properly assess the 
valuation of General Motors and, 
other employers property, which 
includes machinery, buildings ete. 

* ; 

A FARCICAL SITUATION has 
existed in this city for many years, 
in which General Motors and 


Millions of dollars were thus put 
into the ‘kets of GM coupon 
elippers while the city operated on 
a shoestring and workers homes 
got increased taxation. 

houses, sewers and other ublic 
utilities needed’ for the people had 
to be abandoned on the excuse 
‘there was no money. Now with 
a honest firm of assessors going 
through the plants, Flint for the: 
first time, if labor watches, can 
have a honest count of property of 
the big companies. Labor's fight 
against both taxes were what 


forced them off the Dec. 6 bal-! 


lot. One battle is won, the next 


other employers would assess their 
own property and then tell the: 
City Assessor what was “owing. 


_—_-—-- 


has to be that is to properly ASSESS 
GM who has the ability to pay, 


‘not that Mayor Al Cobo has de- 


before its lit is that the Wayne 


/partisan” 


Take some papers for sale in your | Toit. 


jmass organization, union, society, 


New Flection 
Setup for Det. 
Council Looms 


DETROIT. — The biggest news 
around City Hall these days is 


cided to run for Governor, on the 
Republican ticket but that the 
Democrats are ready to spring a| 
hot foot on local politics. | 

The hotfoot — that already 
making City Hall hacks jump even 


is 


County Dems are preparing to i- 
itiate a petition to get signatures 
to place on the November, eg 
ballot, the abolition of the “non- 
form of elections in De-| 


They wish to replace them with| 
a 14 wards setup with a council 
member elected from each one of! 


the wards. 
* 


THE DEMS in conjunction with 
organized labor and the Negro 
peoples movement for increased 
representation have learned that 
its impossible to elect a Negro for, 
example to Detroit’s City Council 
with the present setup. That set- 
up eliminates a Negro every time 
and the ways its done aré many 
>!and nefarious. 

The scabby Detroit News of: 
course will lead the pack of ib 
sidized newspapers in the city 
against this extension of democra- 


¢jery that it means “gerrymander- 
ing.” 

Also that the city would re- 
turn to partisan politics will be 
made a great hue and ery by these 
self styled palladiums of “public 


” Inot the workers. 


opinion.” 


ee - _ _ 
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GIVE A BOOK FOR De HRISTMAS 


The Education of John Reed 
by John Stuart 
The Heritage of Gene Debs 
by Alexander Trachenberg 
Women Against Sitvery 
by Samuel Sillen 75 
The 13th Juror by Steve Nelson 1.50 
The Last Supper by Howard Fast 2.00 
Paris to Peking by Joseph Starobin 3.75 
History and Reality 
by Herbert Aptheker 
Jack London, American Rebel 
by Philip 8. Foner 
: A Gun Is Unloaded by Andre Siil 
The Water Tower by Andre Stil 


1.75 


3.06 


3.50 
3.00 
3.00 


BERENSON BOOK STORE 
ib 2419 Grapd, Rivets" ere e 2 
—— 


Soviet Novels 


One Big Family 

Diary of A School Teacher 

The Story of Sayaa Shurra 

The Underground Committee 
Carries On 

Soviet Talikistan 

A Tour of Soviet Uzbekistan 

Journey Through Soviet Armenia 

Rook—Heraild of Spring 

Students. 

Heart and Soul 

Living Waters 

Our Sumner 

Alitet Goes to the Hills 

The White Birch (2 volumes) 

Ivan Ivanovich 

The Zhurbins 

The Fishernian’s Inn 


Wp 
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Nisso 
Kutnestsk Land 


nbas 
e Captains Daughter 
A Nest of the Gentry 
Ivan Turgenev 
Ruden—Ivan Turgenev 
Tales of Bevastopol—Leo Tolstoy 
Mother—Maxim Gorky 
The Dawn of a Great Project 


Soviet Children’s Books 
Lights on The River 
The Lonely White Sall 
Steppe Sunlight 
In The Lenin Museum 
Slozhari Village 
Schoolboys 
Stories 
Chuck and Geck 
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THE OLD-TIMER 


AUTO DEALER QUOTE, “my sales have been down 70 
percent in recent weeks, can't figure out what the trouble is. “I 
vculdn't be nearly so concerned if it were only our dealership or 
our line. But. we're getting the same report from all directions. . . .” 
From Automotive News, Nov. 2. 

* 

STOCKS. The Ford Foundatiog, that tax free kitty of the 
Ford Motor Co., will realize $400 to $500 million from the sale 
of the Ford stock, accerding to the New York Times. Also the 
same sheet reports that 1955 will see Ford have profits after taxes 
of $350 million “or somewhat better.” 

* 

WINS STRIKE. Salesmen at Cadillac retail outlets in New 
York won their strike and have ratified their first contract. It pro- 
vides for a 40-hour week and a guaranteed commission of $100 a 
sale. The contract also provides for no discharge except for cause, 
no tansfers, layoffs on a seniority basis. In Detroit the AFL Team- 
sters drive on salesmen continues, with the union petitioning tor 
four elections at Haney Buick, Chief Pontiac, Prmce Motor Sales, 
and Millenbachs. If your buying a car ask the salesman fer his 


union card. 
. 


FARM BUREAU. Two developments at the recent conven- 
tion of the Michigan Farm Bureau which is the organization of 
the 200-acre and up farmers; They are for selling surplus farm 
products to Socialist naticns. 


But because of lack of attention by CIO and AFL leaders to 
the convention, eight anti-labor resolutions were pushed through 
by lobbyists of the big companies. : 

* 

HITLERITE. All 4,000 workers at the Ford plant in Windsor, 
Canada, will down tools if Ford fires a worker who knocked down 
a Hitlerite displaced person who refused to bare his head in a two- 
minute silence for Canadian World War II dead. 

* 

REMEMBER. The Detroit News is the target of a unioniza- 

tion drive aimed at its editorial employes, by the Detroit Chapter, 


| American Newspapet Guild, CIO. To all you labor leaders and 


labor editors, be sure you ask all Detroit News reporters to show 
you their Guild card. 
* 

CHARGES. One of the hottest court suits filed in recent 
weeks is that of a Detroit attorney, against General Motors and 
Postmaster Summerfield. The attorney Thomas L. Poindexter 
charged that GM used an advertising budget of $44,000,000 to 
elect political candidates. GM when asked for a comment, replied, 
“of course we have no comment.The suit will be sensational, he 
really has*the dope on them. 

* 

PITTSBURGH COURIER, The Courier in a recent eolumn 
titled “Brass Tacks” reports that two Negro Democrats, Mrs. Nadine 
Brown and Dave Holmes were ousted from the leadership of the 
First Congressional District Democrat Committee, Detroit, because 
they favor State Senator Cora Brown, Negro woman leader, run- 
ning for Congress against Congressman T. Machrowitz. The CIO- 
PAC came in and sought to square the situation away, but the ivate 


| two Negre Dem leaders weren't having any. 


re - 
~ REDBAITING. Watch for redbaiting attacks on leaders of 
the Negro Peoples movement for increased representation. It will 
be planned by the stools in' the Mayor's “Loyalty” Committee and 
the police “Red Squad.” They do it through stuff in the press and 
other agents. 
* 

CANDIDATE. The poop about what Governor Williams will 
do in 1956, has been no secret to newsmen covering the Dems and 
CIO. He will run again for Governor and then in 1958 take on U.S. 
Senator Chartes Potter and be ready in 1960 for the “Big Time.” 

* 

WRITE. Send a. letter, resolution from your local,- mass or- 
ganization to a city covncil member of Detroit, urging them te 
back the UAW’s proposal that. old age pensioners and others “liv- 
ing on social security be allowed to ride the DSR for nickel a 
ride during non-rush hours. 

. + | 4 

REMEMBER. All of organized labor is preparing this Xmas 
to help the kids of the Kohler strikers have a good time. Be sure 
that your local helps. 

7 

GRAVY. The Eisenhower Dept. of Commerce reports that 
corporations paid out more in dividends during the first eight 
months, of 1955 than im any previous comparable period in U.S. 
histery. The total reached $5% billion, a jump of 10 percent over 
the same eight menths in 1954. 

« 

DISCRIMINATION. The percentage of those applying for 
relief at Detroit Welfare stations showed 29.0 percent white and 
68.9 pereent non-white: The everwhelming number of non-white 


| bemg Negro citizens. Here is a further proof of how discrimina- 


tion is rampant, due te Negro citizens being last hired, first fired, 
and forced to seek welfare aid sooner than anyone. 
* 

STATE PAC MEET. Close to 1,000 delegates are expected 
in Lansing, Jan. 28 when the Michigan CIO convenes its annual 
political action meeting preparing for the 1956 elections. U-.S. 
Senator Pat McNamara will be the main speaker. Panels will be 
set up on FEPC, Civil Rights, Taxation, Unemployment Compensa- 
tion, ‘Reapportionment, State Labor Laws. The only thing missing 


| in the proposed agenda is a PANEL ON PEACE. 


—— 
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Quality Food at Reasonable Prices 


DETROIT WORKMEN'S 
COOPERATIVE RESTAURANTS 


First Branch: 2934 YEMANS 
Second Branch: 9238 JOSEPH CAMPAU | 
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~ A Look 


DETROIT. — Here is a look at 
how the big auto corporations are 
getting ready to make the 1956 
car and truck one that will be the 
most profitable. 

GM has announced price in- 
creases of four and one- half per- 
cent on Chevrolets and two and 
one-half to'seven percent on other 
GM lines. The UAW estimates this 
will increase their sales income by 
$170 million while the 21-cent per 
hour wage increase given workers 
cost $49 million. 

CM's profits before taxes in the 
first nine months of 1955 were over 
$900 million. 

That meant that GM was col- 
lecting a profit of $3.20 for each 


at 56 


hour worked by each of its 
ductive workers. It paid them $3.3 
an hour and took $3.20 an hour for! 
itself. 

This meant too that GM could 
have paid an added wage increase 
and still come out with a profit, 
after taxes, at an annual rate of 39 
percent on the stockholders in- 
vestment. 

Now with GM raising its prices 
on the 1956 model average of five 
percent it will increase the rate of 
return onthe net worth from 39 
percent to 49 percent. GM could, 
cut prices 15 percent, pay the 21- 
cent wage increase the last nego- 
tiations cost them and stil] come 


P39 


out with a profit of 10 percent on 


its net worth. 

For which is estimated it will 
make close to $380. million in 1955 
after taxes, and that this comes after 
paying the 21-cent an hour wage 
increase (package) in the last. ne- 


gotiations. 
* 


CHRYSLER announced nine 
months profit after taxes of $70.6 
million compared to $3.7 million 
last year. The UAW estimates that 
Chrysler's price increases amounted 
to $1.64 for ever dollar added to 
the payroll and that, “this hi-jack- 
ing of the customers probably 
boosted Chrysler’s profits, after 
taxes to a return of 29 percent on 
her net worth.” 


Profits Are Rolling 
Otf the New 1956s 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 

DETROIT. — The new model 
year of the 56s is now under way 
and already a stockpile of 575,- 
266 new cars is on hand. A year 
ago at this time when the new car 
season opened there were 156,607 
on hand. 

teports from the field are that 
the 1956 models are _ proving 
“sticky” and are off to a creeping 
start, which would account for half 
a million new cars for 55s and 56s 
already cluttering up the show- 
rooms and lots. 

This takes place despite news 
that high discounts are rampant on 
the new ‘56s. Dealers talked to 
here are still moaning about “how 
they were robbed” on the 1955 
model cleanup. Many of them 
claimed they got rid of the 55s so 
close to cost that it will wipe out 
their profits for the coming year on 
the 1956 models. 

Now the new ulcer developer is 
that the .1956 models haven't 
caught fire with the buyers. 

Among many of the new. car 
dealers the complaint is that they 
make some money in the first half 
of a season and then in the other 
halt they start getting heat from 
the manufacturers to push the new 
cars at cost in order to get ready 
for the next model. 


* 

THE AUTO industry is now pro- 
ducing at a 28,875 car a day clip 
on the 1956 models. According to 
Automotive News the output for 
the last quarter of 1955 will be 68 
percent higher thag any other year 
in the last nine vears. 


What this type of production will 
co to the worke TS and their work- 


Is Management 
Insane? Fisher 


ing conditions and physical health 
where speedup battles are taking 


tell of huge pileups in the repair 
setup. Ford-Lincoln plants in Liv- 
onia where the repair setup is fixed 
to take care of 150, at one time 
several weeks ago had over 1,000 
waiting. They send the. workers 
home. 


Up in Pontiac the Fisher and 
Pontiac Motor Locals of UAW-CIO 
just recently were ready to strike 
in order to beat down the speed! 
on the 1956 jobs. At Buick Local 
599, they had 72 grievances, many 
of them speedup which they won. 
only when GM was faced with 
strike. At Big Fisher in Flint a 
strike vote had been taken. 


At Chevrolet Drop Forge in Liv- 
onia, Mich., 16 workers were penal- 
‘ized up to as high as 120 days for 
battling General Motors who want- 


percent in the buffing shop, which 
would have goosed production 
along the line. The workers went 
out on an unauthorized strike be- 
cause of the hamstringing bonds of 
the UAW-GM contract on fighting 
speedup. Also at this plant, GM 
tried to eliminate relief men, forced 
the workers to sign in and out with 
the foreman when going to take 
care of their natural needs. Also 
GM cut time for taking care of na- 
‘tural needs to six minutes and sus- 


pended the editor of the local 
paper, Al’ Millstein for two w reeks: 
(third time) because he “overstay- 
ed” by four minutes. 


That's how the new 1956 
‘looks as it gets under way. 


is already evident in many plants, | 
| No. 1, of General Motors will be 
place. Reports from many plants: 


ed them to increase production 50) 


‘Workers Ask 


FLINT. — Fisher Body Plant, 


struck unless management stops its 
speedup tactics on the new 1956 
model. Last year on the ‘55 model 
Local 581, UAW-CIO took similar 


fore the management decided to 
talk turkey. The beets were settled 
without a strike. 


Writing in the Flint Weekly Re- 
view, Scotty Nolan, editor of “Fish- 
er Flashes” asks, “when is this in- 
| sane desire on the part of manage- 
iment going to stop. Dont they 
_realize a man is only human, that 
he is not a machine that can be 
speeded up... .” 

He points out that management 
is doing similar speedup actions as 
last year and the workers are get- 
ting fed up with this perpetual 
drive for more and more produc- 
tion with less and less manpower. 


Deport Dutton 


“No Hardship’ 


DETROIT. — Thomas Dutton, 
69-year-old worker and _ veteeran 
trade unionist was denied a hear- 
ing by the Board of Immigration 
on his plea that his case was a 
hardship case. Dutton has a frail 
70-year-old wife who cannot go 
with him if he is deported to Eng- 


local immigration officials will set 
a date for Dutton to leave. He 
was originally ordered to leave 
Nov. 18 but public pressure and 
the championing of his cause by 
the Detroit Free Press won a 
short stay. 


TT mm ee ee ng 


model Dutton has lived in Detroit ee 
1909 


DEARBORN.—How would you 
like to make a cool $4 million over- 


t? 
“Trop Ford Motor Co, officials 


stand to make as much as $3.5 to 
$4 million each*as a result of the 
splitting of company stocks for 
sale to the public. The news comes 
on the heels of the much publi- 


'cized announcement that the 


Ford Motor Co. had switched from 
exclusive family ownership of the 
company to selling 60 percent of 
its common stock share. 

A big shot of the New York 
Stock Exchange says it’s a “land- 
mark in the history of public own- 
ership.” Phooey. The Ford fam- 


ily will still dominate the com- 


action and a wildcat took place be-' 


pany, since it takes less than 40 
percent of voting shares, which the 


Ford family retains to effectively 


|How Ford Makes $4 Million 


control a company. 

Main objective is to finance huge 
expansion and modernization with 
a new influx of capital, Further 
exposure of the hoax playved up 
as “creeping socialism” came wi 
the report that 108 key aad ¢ exe . 
ecutives already own 42,140 shares 
of Ford Class A stock, 

Also they havé options to buy 
an additional 101,000 shares in 
in instalments over the next three 
years. Their present shares 
at $315 a share are now worth 
tween $900 and $1,000 each. 

The Ford Executives will make 
a paper profit of somewhere be- 
tween $585 and $685 a share on 


the stock they are buying at $315 
a sare now. The collective profit 
woud be bewteen $83,700,000 and 
$98 million. 


DETROIT. — Some $250 was 


Michigan Worker Emergency 
Fund Drive this last week in an- 
swer to various appeals for speed- 
‘ing up the raising of Michigan's 
$2,500 quota. A little over $1,000 
has been raised with the deadline 


shot into the Daily Worker and| 


$5 from Every Reader 
Urged to Aid Press Drive 


set for Christmas. 

We urge each and every read- 
er in this coming week to make an 
effort to raise a minimum of $3 


for the paper and send it to Box 
136, Cooper Station, New York 


City 3, N.Y. 


@ 
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Chiseling on the Workers 


HAMTRAMCK, Mich.—A Chry- 


'sler-Dodge worker writes that while 
the corporation has-been able to 
wring greater profits out of the 
workers in the last year than ever 
before, very little of that money 


has been spent to improve the 
workers’ conditions. Chrysler made 


land as has been ordered now. The $70.6 million in 1955 compared | 


to $3.7 million in 1954. 


He tells of how the booths in 
the Paint Unit at Dodge’s are stil! 
the dirtiest outside of the wash- 
rooms and toilets. And workers 
have to eat lunches in the wash- 
rooms, squeezing close to each 
other. 


The spray booths are rickety, 


— —— TT ll A mw 


By the Chrysler Corporation 


uneven, broken and the lights on 
the fifth floor, burned out recently 
and it was very dangerous to cross 
‘through this area. For several 


_jweeks the lights were out between 


conveyors No. 1 and 2. The work- 
ers were in real danger crossing as 
tthe empty conveyors swung by in 
ithe dark. 

The company insists that wom- 
an workers on some jobs must 
wear safety hats, which the work- 
ers don’t object~ to wearing. 

But Chrysler last year charged 
the women workers $1.47. for 
these hats. This year the price . 
went up to $2.50 a hat. 


Washington Till Meet, Backed by Stellato 


By NAT GANLEY 

FORD LOCAL 600 president, 
Carl Stellato, dramatically an- 
nounced the local’s support of the 
UAW board mandate to work with 
the NAACP for a _ nationwide 
Washington mobilization — early 
next year on the Till case and civil 
rights legisl. ation. 

This is very good. It’s attuned 
to the needs of the merged labor 
federation some . 15-million-strong 
and its allies. It also represents la- 
bor’s first big independent politi- 
cal action push in the ’56 elections. 


George Meany and the AFL Old 


Guard leaders see the increased po- 
litical strength of labor in the merg- 
er, but they're still limited to the 
defunct “non-partisan” policy of 
proposing labor’s voice until after 
the major parties pick the candi- 
dates and decide the issues. In 
contrast, the UAW unitedly from 
president Reuther to _ president 
Stellato enters the legislative arena 
of action on a key 1956 issue, 


requiring struggle not only against: 


the GOP reactionaries, but against 
the Eastland 


i the "talon. fa as well, as 
nilon nson- 
il pale ibe ‘ the in 


by 
The united UAW action with the 
NAACP is therefore attuned to a 


sure of the Negro-labor alliance to 


at all levels in ‘56 from the presi- 
dency down to the Congressional 


and local office. 

FURTHERMORE, by its very 
nature a Washington mobilization 
can't be left to top leadership ac- 
tion alone. Thousands of Negro} 
and white delegates must be mo-: 
bilized to go to Washington from 
the shops, communities and local 
unions. It therefore advances grass 
roots Negro-white unity and white 
support behind the demands of the 
Negro unionists in the AFL-CIO 
merger. 

The Washington mobilization is 
an important follow-up action to 
the demands made by the Negro 
unionists on the Dec. 5 merger 
convention to grant Negro repre- 
sentation in the top AFL-CIO 
board, full equal and non-segre- 


ated aon ite Ff re in th 
federaig ojmett | i 
MtOread 


the 


policy calling for independent pres- 


influence candidates and platforms 


Districts and the contests for state. 


drive based on Negro-white unity. 
The conference of 250 Negro 
unionists in Detroit on these issues 
not only showed Right, Left and 
Center Negro unity, but support 
from the UAW top officers as well. 
It also. showed that the lily-white 
composition of the UAW’s own 
top command is headed for correc- 
tion. 

The move of the Negro trade 
unionists and the Washington mo- 
bilization shows that its possible 
to have the entire UAW play a 
‘relatively progressive role in the 
merged federation and the ’56 
elections. But this possibility can 
only be fully realized if the pro- 
gressive Left-Center coalition in 
the UAW help this development 
along. A leader-like Carl Stellato 
has an independent role to play. 

* 


WHAT did Stellato historically 
teach the UAW Left-Center coali- 
tions? Inspired in good measure 
by the Left, Stellato taught the 
coalitions to see the tie-up between: 
the put of peace and the bread 


stile 


Lyi eee 


a 
ll 


i 


cal 600 president. The same year 
he ge from the Right to the 
Center when he took a second > 
at foreign policy questions. 
concluded that cy wiruzoncen Fast 
and West was not inevitable, that 
labor and the people need a peace 
economy rather than a war econ- 
omy, that therefore, five-year con- 
tracts and government wage freez- 
es should be opposed and a 30-hour 
week with 40 ia pay supported. 
The Genéva summit conference 
showed that Stellato was correct. 
The peace issue surely affects the 


like Stellato is to help this merger 
along. 

Just like in the Washington mo- 
e| bilization project, Stellato can play 
this independent role in the con- 
text of unity with the UAW top of- 
ficers. All he has to do is start the 
grass roots support to take the fol- 
lowing UAW mandate into, the 
arena of action: 

1.—East-West trade, ending arms 
race, negotiated Beare settlements 
beeause as president Reuther says 
no one can win an H-Bomb war. 

2.—For president Reuther’s legis- 


issue of economic prosperity in the 
‘56 elections. Geneva also contains 
the increased possibilities for win- 
ning advances in Negro equality 
and the restoration of the Bill of 
Rights. These promises arising from 
Geneva represents one important 
current amongst the people in the 
56 elections. The other important 
cufrent is the aim of labor and its 
allies to oust the Cadillac Cabinet 
and defeat the reactionary GOP- 
Dixiecrat coalition. The merger of 
both, although separate, currents 
e progressive. vic- 


iy de afgrary rout 35110 


role of a labor 


lative “cushions” against automa- 
tion that includes higher wages, tax 
cuts for the needy, peacetime pub- 
lic works and shorter hours iaws. 
The UAW also stands for repealing 
Walter-McCarran, Taft-Hartley and 
quashing the T-H political action 
indictment of the UAW. 

3.—The mandate of three UAW. \ 
conventions, ‘51, 53, ’55, to call a | 
spring labor-farm#-liberal conference 
to influence the major party con- 
vention next year. 

While these are UAW, rather 
rset Stellato policies, Stellato can. 

ane outstanding role in bring- . 
em into life. 
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A Month To Go fer Second Half 


WE WENT OVER the half-way mark in The Worker 
& Daily Worker drive for $64,000. ) 

It took us two and a half months to raise the first half 
of the needed sum. We have only one month to raise the 


sce: 
Received last week 
Total to date 

Still to go 


$ 2,162.00 


’ $end your contributions to P.O. Box 136, Cooper Station, New 


7 


York City 3; N. Y. 
ss 


other half. It has got to be done, but it will take some 
pretty drastic changes to do it. 

Last week we received a total of $2,162. We'll need 
four times that much per week to make it by Xmas—and 


make it we must. 


HOW? If YOU will undertake to raise $30 in the 
next couple of weeks, we can do it. Several people have 
volunteered for our Committee of One Thousand to raise 
this $30 to put the campaign over. It is a job worth doing, 
and—as a 70-year-old New York woman who just came out 
of a hospital and raised $50 said—it can be done. She told 
us she did it “just to show’ it could be done. 

This week, we take our hats off to our friends in Pitts- 


burgh, who came through with $200 to put them in the 


class of the few areas that have gone above their targets. 
Worth mentioning, too, was the $100 collected by the 
Connecticut Smith Act defendants, now on trial.” 

Post Script: Just arrived: $245 from Detroit Freedom 
of Press Committee expressing solidarity with Billy Allan 
on eve of Court decision on his denaturalization trial. 


inside THE WORKER 
A New Weekly Feature 


By Howard Fast 


In This Issue: “The Gospel According to Rev. Norman 


Vincent Peale.” 


LABOR 

Dramatic Moment in 

U.S. Labor History 
—See Page 


Your Money and 
Your Life 
A New Feature 
—See Page 


Perfect Circle 


Strikers Make Gains 
—See Page 


- Louisiana Sugar Strike 
Gives Glimpse of Future 
—See Page 


World of Labor 

Column by George Morris 
—See Page 3 

Week’s Labor News 

In Brief 


See Page 2 
Sée Page 15 


—See Page 8 
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White House Conference Dodges This issue 


No. 1 School Problem 


By AUGUSTA STRONG 


THERE CAN be no question that the White House Conference 
on Education which took place last week was one of the most important 
things the Eisenhower administration has undertaken—perhaps even more 


significant than might appear at first glance. Extensive preparations -were made for 


conference over the last six months. Thousands of studies of local problems were made 
beforehand by local school boards, and state conferences were called for preliminary 


Price 10 Cents discussions in the 53 U-S. states 


and territories. . 


Finallv, some 2000 educators 
and laymen, appointed by the 
governors of the various areas, 
were summoned to Washington 
last week, in what U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Education Samuel 
Brownell, terms “the greatest ac- 
tivity on behalf of education in 
the history of civilization.” 

But even before the report of 
the first day’s deliberations was 
issued, the real significance of 


J of the conference emerged in 


the preliminary incidents. 
_ @ 

PRESIDENT EISENHOWER, 
opening the conference, said the 
responsibility for school aid is 
“primarily local,” and that Fed- 
ereal assistance given to local 
communities might lead to “Jos- 
ing our independence and initia- 
tive.” On the other hand, he 
seemed to give the green light 
to a Federal assistance program, 
by saying that communities 
which were too poor to provide 
their schools, should get aid. 


This speech, out of both sides 
of the mouth, as it were, was 
typical of the Eisenhower let- 
the-people-pay policy in socia] 
welfare questions. In it was 
echoed the message of his aid- 
to-education bill which the last 
Congress shelved. From the Ad- 
ministration’s point of view, the 
school problem can be solved 
through a limited program otf 
government loans to communi- 
ties too poor to build their own 
schools, which would have to be 
repaid, with intérest, of course. 

A bill along these lines is said 
to have been prepared by, Eisen- 
hower supporters for the next 
Congress, providing for $160 
million to be spent on schools 
over the next four years 
with $300 million available for 
the loans to communities. 

* 

JUST HOW 


adequate — thre 


'. a oe . 
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Our children need at least 350,000 new classroqms—right now 


amount would be can be seen 
from a glance at some recent 
school reports. Eleven Southern 
states, in the past year where 
the need is admittedly the great- 
est. and the schools admittedly 
the worst, have spent over two 
and a half billion dollars over 
the past six yeags for new schools, 
without even beginning to catch 
up with the rest of the nation. 

And Governor Goodwin J. 
Knight of California, which is re- 
puted to have some of the best 
schools of the nation, estimates 
that necessary new schools in 
his state alone during the next 
five years will cost two billion 
dollars. 

Commissioner Brownell, 


—AFL Federationist, 


brother of the Attorney-General, 
and certainly no radical, places 
the total national need at be- 
tween 10 and 12 billion dollars, 
only half of which can be met 
by the states. 

Every evidence points to’ the 
fact that the main question be- 
fore the White House Confer- 
ence is not the six assorted topics 
annouficed on such things ag 
“goals” in education of “public 
interest,” but just one of them: 
“How can we finance our schools 
—build and operate them?” Or, 
more briefly. “Who's going to 
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pay for the bills for our 50,000,- 


000 school kids?” 
*« 


THE CIO, through its presi+ 


(Continued on Page 13) 


Assignment U.S.A. 


It Johnny Can't Read, It's No 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


AS A graduate of our 
public schools who loved 


them wel I am extremely 
concerned about the low place 
into which our popular educa- 
tion has fallen. I have in mind 
the many mil- 

lions of our 

young who are 

robbed, I feel: 

of the school- 

ing we can al- 

ford them. 

Here we are fie 

in the most Bea 
prosperous 

country of thc J 

world, as the 

Wall Street Journal never tires 
of telling the world, and we 


‘stand in a dreadful crisis of the 


three R’s, which is, I submit, 
evidence of a crime we are com- 
mitting against our younger gen- 
eration. 

The other day we learned that 
four out of every hundred in 
our Army must be given lessons 
in reading and writing and they 
are being trained to make sen- 
tences like these: “Pete lives on 
this farm. Pete feeds the pigs. 
He milks the cows. He drives 
the horses.” 

“In the circumlocutions to 
avoid using the naughty word,” 
the New York Times said, re- 
ferring to the term “illiteracy,” 
the Army prescribes that “tran- 
sitional training” be given to 
every man, volunteer or inductee, 
who does not have education 
equalling the fourth-grade level. 

I can readily understand the 


Army’s hesitance in using the 
“naughty” word, for it scarcely 
becomes this-country of the big- 
gest skyscrapers, the biggest fac- 
tories, the biggest farms, the 
biggest Bourse that is called Wall 
Street. 


But those who steer the ship 
of state have little concern for 


the well-being of the crew and | 
its progeny. It is an old story, © 


and those who are down in the 

boiler-room had better be more 

than articulate about the matter. 
* 

I FEAR that the current ses- 

sions of the White House Con- 

ference on Education is not 


equipped nor is it willing to’ 


correct the shameful matter. The 
very fact that organized labor 
and the Negro people are poorly 
represented at the deliberations 


Mystery — 


is fatal. The fact that their 
young constitute the majority of 
our school population should 
have given them the major voice 
at the conference. Theirs is the 
bigGest stake and from them 
comes, if you want to get down 
to brass tacks, the biggest take 
of taxes. 

Instead, the mind of Oveta 
Culp Hobby dominates the pro- 
ceedings and her performance in 
office was less than adequate to 
the problems confronting her de- 
partment. 

* 

I THINK, too, of expressions 
I have lately heard from the lips 
ot men like Admiral Strauss, of 
the Atomic Energy Commission, 
whieh revealed his dismay over 
the fact that the socialist Soviet 

(Continued on Page 13) 
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~ Cartain Rising on Dramatic — 
~ Moment in US Labor History 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


HISTORY will-bé made in the old 71st Regiment Armory on 34th St. and Park Ave., 
Monday when 1,300 delegates representing CIO and AFL unionists unite in one federa- 


tion of 15,000,000 members. 


both the CIO and AFL conventions 
in New York meeting ‘separately 
only two blocks apart, approved 
the terms of unification. 


By coincidence the National 
Association of Manufacturers the 
organization already gunning for 
the united labor body as a “labor 
monopoly” with all the ammuni- 
tion Big Business can buy, will also 
open its convention Monday. Much 
of the proceedings at the NAM 
parley in the Waldorf-Astoria will, 
of course, consist of an oratorical 
barrage against the 71st Regiment 
Armory. 

When the merger convention 
adjourns next Friday, the biggest 
trade union organization in the 
capitalist world will be a reality— 
although about two-thirds of the 
U.S. wage earners are still togbe 


unionized. 
* 


WITHIN HOURS after the in- 
vocation at the Armory, the dele- 
gates wil] give approval to an al- 
ready, prepared constitution and 
elect officers—George Meany, pres- 
ident; William Schnitzler, secre- 
tary-treasurer, 17 “AFL and 10 
CIO vice-president. The organiza- 
tion will be under the rigid author- 
ity of a leadership, consisting of 
ihe same persons who now head 
the AFL and CIO, with three, pos- 
sibly four, additions. 

Then will follow a program of 


Last details in preparation for 


Target for One Big Union 

Organize 
‘intact as an organized group with- 
‘in the merged body, as members 
‘of the “Industrial Unions Depart- 


extra two cents 


the merger were cleared when 


' 


the Sout 


ithe Metal Trades, started ‘the ball 
‘rolling with a speech, followed 


ater by a resolution, demanding 


‘ment.” Those unions will pay anjthat the AFL’s traditional priority 
per member 


to the craft form of unienism re- 


daily speeches from the platform—;monthly per capita for an organiz-| main in force. 
by Adlai Stevenson, Averell Harri- ing fund. Walter Reuther, CIO) * 


man, Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt; 
Secretary of Labor James Mitchell. 
And while this talk goes on, com- 
mittees will be preparing the res- 
elutions which, for the first time 
in 20 years, will be the resolutions 
of “One Big Union.” The Presi- 
dent will address the delegates by 
sound-recording. 

Some 2,000,000 unionists will 
not be represented. John L. Lewis’ 
United Mine Workers wont be 
there, nor the Railroad Brother- 
hoods, nor the progressive-led in- 
dependent unions. Lewis doesirt 
take too kindly to the merger. He 


president, and James Carey, sec- 
retary-treasurer, are slated to hold 
the same offices in the Industrial 
Unions Department. Al White- 
house, a steel union regional di- 
rector is slated to be its executive 
(full time) director. 


‘“ . 
| One of the first acts of the ex- 
ecutive council of the merged or- 


ganization will be to name John’ 


Livingston of the UAW, as ofgan- 
ization director of the AFL-CIO. 
| The setup was seen as protection 
‘to the industrial unions from en- 
croachments of the well-entrench- 
‘ed craft union forces. That this fear 


| THUS HE challenged the pro- 
Vision in the constitution that de- 
clares both craft and industrial 
forms’ as “equally” necessary. 
Brownlow and the metal trades 
resolution, declared that prefer- 
ence must be given first to repre- 
sentation of each group of craftists 
in a plant by the craft union of 
the trade. If that is found “impract- 
ical” the metal trades department 
‘could bid for representation of the 
workers in an establishment with 
‘the workers distributed among the 
‘craft unions it represents. Only as 
the final recourse, if both former 


Editor's note: With this issue 
we begin a new feature, a pop- 
ular colmn on the econemic sit- 
uation, by Labor Research Asso- 
ciation, the outstanding organi- 
zation in its field. It will appcar 
in this space every other week, 


THE UNITED STATES is 
—s on a boom, the biggest, 
broadest boom since the 1920's. 
Of course, it is a lop-sided boom, 
featured by enormous corporate 
profits and stock market gains. 
Only a small part “trickles down” 
to the majority of the workers. 
Ten million poverty - stricken 
families enjoy none of it. Farm- 
ers are in a slump in the midst 
of the boom. Small business 
feels a_ tightening monopoly 
squeeze. | 

But it is a real boom. Most 
workers have jobs paying better 
wages than formerly. They are 
able to.enjoy a few of the good 
things of life for the time being, 
| even if they have to go deeper 
into debt for the privilege. 

The, boom has weak under- 
pinnings. It is spurred by huge 
borrowings of consumers, home- 
owhers, business firms, specula- 
tors, and governments. Thus 
there is the prospect of a crash 
following the boom; not only a 
drop in production and employ- 
ment as in 1954, but also a finan- 
cial crash which would plimge 
the country into a—real depres- 
sion. Government authorities are 
engaged in continuous manipu- 
lation of money and credit to 
try to postpone this outcome, at 
least. until after the 1956 elec- 
tions. 

Is there another approach, 
which could relieve the. eredit 
strain, and help extend pros- 
perity to those not enjoying it? 
There is. 

* 


THE KEY lies in understand- 
ing the difference between this 
boom and previous boom stages 
since the end of World War IL. 
The first boom, ending in 1948, 


\ 


ECONOMICS OF PEACE 


[ Your Money and Your Lite 
By Labor Research Association 


was based on replacement of 
goods not available durian, World 
War II, — on supplying — 
to meet European pest-war short- 
ages. The weet ieee. lastin 
from 1950 to 1953, was bas 
on the Korean War, and ended 
with the Korean truce. Both 
were based mainly on war or 
its aftermath. 

In the new prospect of peace 
there is a base for the present 
boom, if labor will advane2 its 
own “Economics of Peace” pro- 
gram. | 

It is featured by 1955 sales of 
7'2 million passenger cars, and 
construction of 1% million homes. 
It has a more solid support in 
record corporate investment in 
new plant and equipment, the 
ultimate requirement for high 
employment in the basic indus- 
tries of the country. A recent 
McGraw-Hill survey showed 
that corporations plan to spend 
13 percent more on such invest- 
ments in 1956 than in 1955, pro- 

. viding a vital economic buttress 
for at least the first half of next 
year. a 

During the Korean War in- 
vestment was designed mainly 
to increase munitions capacity. 
At present it is designed mainly 
for civilian production, in the 
attempt of each company to get 
a larger share.of an expanding 
market, and to get it more profit- 
ably by substituting machinery 
for labor. Says Factory Manage- 
ment and Maintenance (10/55): 

“, .. the expansion in eapacity 
will be in consumer fields—autos, 
building materials, paper and 
rubber products. It's no longer 
tied to the defense program... .” 

Even in big business and gov- 
ernment circles, there is some 
recognition of the fact that re- 
lief from the fear of war opens 
up vast possibilities for construe- 
tion of roads, schools, and other 
job-creating enterprises sorely 
needed by the American people. 
The Cleveland Trust Company, 

(Continued on Page 13) 


THE WEEK IN LABOR AFFAIRS 


_° Westinghkeuse Talks Cellapse - 
° Shoe Strike Extended 


doubts it can hold. Last week at' 1. well-founded became clear, alternatives won't apply, and he 


congressional hearings on union’... beth the AFL metal and |2dded “in only a few cases,” is the 


welfare funds, he took a cick at building trades departments held road to be left open for represen- 


the “jackals” in labor who exploit ‘aa oma hes ok al AFT, | tation of all the workers by one 
welfare funds in a racketeering! "@™ Convention prior to the union. % 
way. convention. To bolster their position, lead- 


THE CIO unions will be kept James Brownlow, president of (Continued on Page 12) 
ithe local, state and federal Repub- 


Anti-Labor Weapons Backfire; 
PC Strikers Make Some Gains iy a 


By CARL HIRSCH ‘fluence was Lothair Teetor, one of 
CHICAGO.—Out of.a strike that was supposedly shat- the owners of the corporation who 


tered to bits last week came a ‘settlement with some ‘was also ae Ts we ig “ 
° . . . the Fisenhbower CabD- 
ains ‘ ry . r | an in le V COMMETCE lik , 

gains for the workers at the Perfect Circle plant Nev ah aie] thee tiene the Ts 


Castle, Indiana. atu Gaat Sade 
For 128 days these \ Here in Chicago, where the °UUCK #5 July. 


nprkers had | | : = 

felt the full fury of a corporation settlemer.t was negotiated, UAW-| The settlement of the PC strike 
bent on smashing the union, back-’'CIO leaders said the settlement | Droke a common anti-labor front 
ed up with the old arsenal of was a good one and sent it on to of this corporation and the Kohler 
strikebreaking violence plus the! New Castle for ratification by Lo- corporation m Wisconsin, both of 
modern refinements under thejcal 370 there. The vote to ratify Which have been trying to set a 
Taft-Hartley Act and a big busi- passed..86 to 72. new pattern of, union-smashing. 


ness regime in Washington. | EMIL.MAZEY, UAW-CIO In-| Union leaders here declared 
Last week, it was clear that the ternational secretary, declared that'that it was the courage of the New 
Newcastle workers had not only the union would now seek to re-|Castke workers and the support of 
saved their, union, but had achiev-' gain bargaining rights in the three/ workers throughout the .S. which 
ed some economic advances and a other Perfect Circle plants in the/finally brought a settlement. 
position from which to rebuild towns of Hagerstown and Rich- ge 
union strength in the PC plants. |mond, Indiana> At the height of} CLEARLY, there were other 
The workers won a 10-cent \the stormy strike, there were Taft-;factors of top importance. One was 
wage boost now and an addi-|Hartley elections conducted iu|the New Castle workers’ resort to 
tional seven cents next July, plusjthese three plants and lost by the political action in the recent local 
a number of fringe items on holi-  UAW-CIO. elections, leading the successful 
days, irisurance and pensions. Meanwhile, in New Castle the;fight which swept the. strike- 
They did not get the full wage union remained solid, launching|breaking Republican mayor out 
boost set in the so-called auto pat-'a nationwide boycott against the lof office. 
tern, nor did they get either the.PC piston rings that won support} Unionists also saw the PC 
union stop or the supplementary|in auto plants across -the country.|breakthrough as one of the first 
unemployment payment plan. ‘It was in New Castle that strike-|fruits of the AFL-CIO merger, 
All but seven of the 37 unionjbreakerg armed by the company!which was being brought about 
leaders “fired” by the company jepened fire on -the picket line on/|partly out of labor's need for new 


during, the, strike are, to, get, their Oct, 5, . woupding, severgl of we |shrenatle sgainst, the unionbpsting 


‘brought in to smash the strike, in 
addition to an anti-picketing in- 
junction and the full nolitical 
weight used against the strikers by 


jobs..bagk, The icases of: the .seyen ad ; my efforts.ef corperations; like .Perfect| 
are} to.ige. before -arbitzation,|; —* ,zah eg) aS Cireleg hi 345 ho snzei td) 
Bay ye} 10° 4:eparteadd “bE, :frmaned i a) * 
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CONTRACT negotiations be- 
tween the ClO International 
Union of Electrical Workers 
and the Westinghouse Corp. 
once again collapsed last week. 
The strike of 50,000 TUE work- 
ers now goes into its seventh 
week. Another 12,000 members 
of the independent United Elee- 
trical Union.in 10 other Westing- 
house plants are out also. The 
unions are demanding wage in- 
creases and other benefits. 

*« 

AFL -SPONSORED conler- 
ence in Cleveland of some 75 
labor education directors from 
AFL,CIO and Railroad Brother- 
hoed unions agreed that the 
coming united labor movement 
will call for more emphasis on 
educational activities. 


* 
UNEMPLOYED workers have 
to. spend more for food, clothing 
and other necessities each week 
than they get im unemployment 
insurance, a pilot study in the 
Pittsburgh‘ area sponsored by 
the U. S. and Pennsylvania La- 
bor’s argument that a big, boost 
in state and federal programs 
is called for. 
* 


REVIVAL of the New Deal 
food stamp plan to aid the 
hungry and help out food pro- 
ducers is being considered by 
Senator Kefanver. 

* 
SOME manufacturers want to 


continue getting around the fed- 
eral minimum wage law by pay- 
ing some _ workers so-called 
learners’ rates. AFL and: ClO 


Doe the el ie shine 


* 


plenty6f money’ y key 


the $1 minimum when it goes 
into effect March 1. 


* 


A BREAK-THROUGH against 
job discrimination in New York 
bakeries came last week when 
the Dugan Bros. Co agreed te 
take on five Negroes as driver- 
salesmen. They will become 
members .of AFL teamsters lo- 
cals. & 

* 

IN ST. LOUHS, nine Glasser 
Drug Stores are being picketed 
by the AFL Retail Union local 
655. Some employes get as little 
as 3.5 cents an hour. Retail 
workers in the USA are not .cov- 
ered by federal minimum wage 
legislation. Extension. of cover- 
age to retail and other indus- 
tries is a major labor demand. 


* 


TOP OFFICERS of the AFL 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters & 
Butcher Workmen last week 
urged a go-slow policy on the 
issue of “tangled jurisdictional 
problem” when the AFL-CIO 
merger goes into effect. They 
said that rank-and-file workers 
in all unions should have fheir 
say about where they belong. 


* 


STRIKING AFL and CIO 
shoe workers of the Internation- 
al and Brown Shoe Co. in the 
midwest haVve decided to extend 
their strike action into other 
plants. This would make the 
strike the first on a _ national 
scale in thé industry’s history. 
These are the biggest compa- 
nies. Florsheim Shoe in Chi- 
 gage.and. qther. plants are imme- 
) i siately. affected. Wages .are ithe 
¥ ABSHEe <3 £332 ¢0¢ 5) Swed 
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| Labor in New Yo 


By Herbert Signer 


®° City Weleomes AFL-CIO 
®° Bus Drivers Win 17 Cents 


WELCOME AFL-CIO: Dele- 
gates to the AFL, CIO and 
merger conventions will see big 

“Welcome” signs in hundreds of 
store windows in midtown Man- 


hattan. They tell the delegates 


that “Employes of this store are 
members of the Retail, Whole- 
sale & Department Store Union, 
CIO.” The RWDSU, 


area, says it is one of the three 
largest unions locally. 
* 

BUS SETTLEMENT: The 
CIO Transport Workers Union 
' gained a 17-cent package wage 
increase for its 8,200 members 
on eight private bus lines, in a 
two-year contract. However, the 
Wagner administration promised 
to give financial help to the bus 
operators, which means the like- 
Jihood of a fare increase trom 
13 to 15 cents and also the pos- 
sipility of tax reductions for the 
companies. The bus operators, 
pleading poverty, had argued 
they could not meet the union's 
wage demands unless the City 
agreed to let them pass the cost 
on to the 3,000,000 riders who 
use these buses daily. 


The contract terms means the 
bus workers get an 8-cent in- 
crease new and 6 cents more on 
» Dee. J, 1956. Also, they get 3 
cents im fringe benefits. 

* 

STATE LEGISLATIVE AC- 
TION: The New York State Fed- 
eration of Labor, at its annual 
conference in Albany last week 
adopted its 1956 legislative pro- 
gram. The state AFL will press 
the coming Legislature to boost 
disability benefits, unemploy- 
ment insurance and workmen's 
compensation to $45 a week. 
‘The AFL also called for repeal 
of the Hughes-Brees law, elimi- 
nation of waiting periods for 
‘which workers don't get paid, 
and that the maximum benefit 
periods be extended from 26 to 
39 weeks. 


Harold Hanover, AFL legis- 
lative director, said the proposals 
will help get New York State 


back to “its rightful position as - 


the nation’s leading state in pro- 
gressive social legislation.” It 
may come as a surprise to some 
that this isn’t. so now, but the 
fact is that New York fell be- 
hind other states during the 12 
years of the Dewey omuninialee 
tion. 


* ‘The state AFL Lailletiias pro- 
gram offers a basis for mass ac- 
tion on issues of importance to 
considerable numbers of work- 
ers, and it is to be hoped that 
such action will be forthcoming 
in New York's unions, both up- 
state and in N.Y.C. It may also 
be expected that, with the na- 
tional AFL-CIO merger and the 
same outlook for our state loom- 
ing ahead, joint AFL-CIO legis- 
lative action in. Albany will be 
crganized come January. 
. 


POVERTY IN N.Y. STATE: 
Gov. Harriman said this week 
he will urge the Legislature to 
set up a special commission to 
go te “war on poverty. He 
“revealed” that one of every 
seven families in the state has 
an income of less than $2,000 
a year and “all too many have 
less than $1,000 a year.” The 
Govemor listed a number of 
proposals he will make. to the 
Legislature in his Jan. 4 mes- 
sage to improve the state's so- 
cial security program. 

A major proposal is that the 
state wage minimums be in- 
creased to keep up with the 


with 70,-_ 
000 members in the New York 


Sincere condolences to the 
family of 
_ ROSE WEIN 
Died November 28, 1959 
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boost to $1 in federal minimums 
going into effect March 1. This 
would mean an increase of 25 
cents in present state minimums 
which run from 65 to 80 cents 
an hour. There are now 10 New 
York industries not protected un- 
der federal law, employing 
some 1,250,000 workers, which 
come under state minimum wage 
orders. 


What Gov. Harriman did not 


explain is why his administra- | 


tion did not keep its pledge, 
made by Industrial Commissioner 
Jsador Lubin to the state AFL 
convention in July, to convene 
the state wage boards in these 
10 industries as soon as Con- 
gress finished its handling of 
the federal minimum wage is- 
sue. (August.) 


Fact is, if Harriman and 
Lubin had kept this promise, 
state minimum wages could have 
been raised by now. New laws 
are not required, as is wel] 
known. The State Labor De- 
partment has the authority to 
raise wages °after hearings by 
appointed wage boards. - 

In any case, the announced 
intention to declare “war on pov- 
erty is all te the good. Certain- 
ly, if the powerful New York 
labor mevement will pick it up 
and unite with the farmers up- 
state and the Negro people, big 
opportunities shape up for ef- 
fective struggles can win sub- 
stantial results in 1956. 

* 

WATERFRONT CHANGES: 
A number -of changes took place 
on the waterfront, with big con- 
sequences expected to follow. 
The “mutual aid” alliance be- 
tween the International Long- 
shoremen’s Association and the 
AFL Brotherheod of Teamsters 
was signed, despite the hostility 
of AFL president George Meany. 
Both Meany and CIO president 
Walter Reuther have indicated 
they will oppose the coming of 
the ILA into the AFL-CIO. They 
say the ILA has not been clean- 
ed out of racketeer and gangster 
influence. 

The ILA told the unofficial 
Citizens Waterfront Committee 
(chaired by the McCarthyite | 
Godfrey Schmidt) on Monday | 
that it has adopted many demo- 
cratic reforms and will keep go- 
ing this way. Meanwhile, a 
“tough but fair’ police inspec- 
tor, Michael J. Murphy, was 
named new executive director 
of the anti-unioa Bi-State Water- 
front Commission. And Gov. 
Harriman s new appointee, John 
McGrath, was sworn in as New 


York member of the Commis- | 


sion. 

What all this will mean to the 
ordinary hardworking longshore- 
man trying to earn a living and 
support his family has vet to be 
seen. There is no doubt the thou- 
sands of Port of New York dock 
workers figure it's time for a 
change — and for a new deal. 
Whether they will get it is a 


big question mark at this time. 
* 


. SHORT TAKES: A significant 

breakthrough against; job dis- 
crimination was won when _ the 
Dugan Bros. bakery company 
agreed to hire five Negro driver- 
salesmen, after a campaign 
sparked by the Urban League. 
They will become members of 
AFL Teamsters locals... . 

An American Jewish Congress 
survey reveals widespread job 
discrimination against Jewish 
workers, especially in many of 
the basic industries... . . Local 
3 of the AFL International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers continues its organizing drive 
in the low- paid lamp and lamp 
shade industry, with 46 new 
companies signed up. . . . Dis- 
trict 65, of the CIO Retail Union, 
reports “a, tremendeus increase’ 
in rate of ezgamization at the ‘4 
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FRED M. FINE, alternate 
member of the National Com- 


mittee of the Communist Party 
| and a political refugee, volun- 
tarily presented himself. at. the 
office of the U.S. Attorney in 
Foley Square last Wednesday 
to challenge the Smith Act con- 
spiracy charges against him. 

In doing so he issued the fol- 
lowing statement: 


It .is my intention to volun- 
tarily appear Wednesday,. Nov. 
30, at the office of the U.. S. 
Marshal in Foley Square. . In 
this way, I believe I can further 
serve the popular fight to re- 
store the Bill of Rights. The 
sooner any trumped-up _indict- 
ment that may exist against me 
under the notorious Smith Act is 
quashed, and I am_ reunited 
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with my family, the better off 
will be the democratic liberties 
of every citizen. 


In my view the American 


people are sick and tired of 
red hunts, witchhunts and a 
system -of thought control that 
requires frameups and heres 

trials. And they are fed up with 


artifical war alarms that breed | 


hysteria and repression. 

True patriots know that the 
acid test of the Bill of Righis is 
how it applies to politica] dis- 
senters, and that the rights of 
all Americans are bound up with 
the rights of each. Millions have 


* come to understand that the ad- 


vocacy of Socialist ideas is not 
a triable .offense, and that the 


right to think and speak must be - 


reclaimed if the Bill of Rights is 
not to become a museum piece. 


Smith Act Refugee Presents Self in Court — 


I believe | am at one with 
the majority ef Americans—Ne- 
o and_ white, worker and 
armer—in believing that al- 
though the threat from extreme 
reaction remains serious, the 
immediate. danger of fascism 
has receded. The process of 
regaining and j our 
democratic freedoms is a hard 
and many-sided one. And now 
is the time for every American 
to do what he can te help speed 
that process. 
Jt is my earnest hope . that. 
liberty-loving Americans every- 
where wilf lend support to my 
effort to get this i verti in- 
dictment quashed .; a to help 
nullify the tyranny of this uncon- 
stitutional act. Victory in this 
fight will make the air freer in 


our land. 


j 
: pinkie: Dec. 3 
On the Carousel (2) 9 a.m. 
Children 
Big Top (2) Noon 
iMovie Museum (9) Noon 
‘Movie: Galloping Major (English) 
(5) 1 
Football: Duke-Nerth Carolina (4) 
1:45 
[Camera Three (2) 2 
Basketball: wenn wProyepe aa”) 3 
Football Scoreboard (4) 4: 
'Man of the Year (4) 5 
[Lucy Show (2) 6:30 Lucille Ball 
[Stage Show—The Dorseys (2) 8 
‘Perry Como Show (4) 8 
[Latin American Carnival (13) 8 
The Honey mooners—Gleason, Car- 
nev, Meadows (2) 8:30 
Basketball: Knicks-Philly (11) 
Jimmy Durante (4) 9:30 
George Gobel Show (4) 10 
Damon Runyon Theatre (2) 10:30 
Your Hit Parade (4) 10:30 
Featurama (5) 1 
Movie: Kind Hearts & Coronets|) 
(Alec Guinness)» (2) 11:15 
TV 


For 
| 


Sunday, Dec. 4 
Britannica, Junior Theatre 
o a.m. 


(4)\A 


9 | 


| 


Football: 


‘Spanish Show ( 


Charity Bailey Show (4) 10 
UN in Action (2) 11 

Movie Museum (9) 11 
‘Wonderama—Children’s variety (5)'Sunday News (2) 11 


Noon 


fly (4) 1:15 
Giants vs. 


(5) 2 


Adventure—Series, on the Body (2) 


3:30 


Zoo Parade (4) 3:30 
Face the Nation (2) 4. Quiz 
Wide Wide World (4) 


leading to musie. 


Omnibus (2) 5. The Art ot Con- | 


4. Roads pj; abolique 


Selected TV, Movie Guide 


‘What's My Line (2) 10:30 
‘March ef Medicine (4) 10:30 
Featurama (5) 11 


MOVIES 


Opera Theatre — Madame Butter- Umberto D (Italian), 50th St. Guild 


Marty, Sutton 


Washington Oklahoma, Rivoli 


re- 


‘Life of Zola, 
| vival) 
Young Chopin (Polish) & Rimsky- 
| Korsakov (Russian), Stanley 
iGate of Hell (Japanese) Art 
(French) Fine Arts 
Te Cateh A Thief, 85th St. Trans- 


lux 


Baronet (1937 


ducting—Leonard Bernstein and Great Adveture (Swedish) Waverly 
Also et 


symphony orchestra. 
lem Globetrotters 


(4) 6 


You Are There (2) 6:30 
Life With Father (11) 6:30 
Lassie (2) 7 

Big Playback (11) 7 ) 
Jack Benny Show (4) 7: WO) 


(4) 7 1:30. 
Marcel eid —mime 


Ed Sullivan Show (2) 8 
Play: Trees (4) 9 


Alfred or eng: (2 ) - ” 
13) 9:3 


Also| 


ClO Says Government Must 
Cope With Depressed Areas 


WASHINGTON. 


| The Problem of the pore ar 
‘benefits for construction of plants 
these areas, whether or not re- ) 


and (8)! 


al solileen and: requires the at- 
‘tention of Congress and the fed-; 
‘eral government, 


CIO Research! i? 
Director Stanley Ruttenberg said iated te military needs; 
here Nov. 22. He spoke at length training of displaced workers for’ 


(6) Giving priority to distressed 
ea _ in senenonenpe con-| 
L 


‘before the subcommittee on low)new jobs. 


income families of the joint com-! 


mittee on the economic report. 

Even in present times, which 
administration officials boast are 
the best ever, nearly 125 industrial 
areas are “suffering a substantial 
labor surplus,” the CIO witness 


48 states. Of the 23 major areas 
so listed, he added,.12 have been 
on the list for more ‘than two years, 
iand seven “have suffered unem- 


ployment in excess of six percent 


}continuously since at least July 
1951, when the regular surveys 
began.” 
| Ruttenberg proposed that both 
‘short-range and long-term reme- 
dies be put into effect, and ap- 


jproved a bill to that end introduc- 


ed by Sen. Pat Douglas (D-Ill). 
The CIO spokesman called for: 


‘assistance to localities and states; 
(2). direct federal distribution o 
isurphis foods where needed; (3) 
granting ‘pensions to workers be- 
low age 65; (4) paying transporta-. 
tion costs to workers 


works aided by federal loans a 
| grants; 


said. These areas are in 30 of the. 


(1) Supplementary federal relief} —— 
f Hi-Fidelity Radio Phonographs 


who can find: 
jobs elsewhere; (5) starting public Sales @ Installation © Service 


Brooklyn, which has some 3,000 | 


workers. . . 
spokesmen at State er. 


lation of can tg 


ee Be ee Oe 


. CIO and AFL | 
Department heey ’ 
ie rightwing niéves* yt Rie f 


40° ee = ow wr om © —e— = = — «© 


FAREWELL GATHERING 
FOR CLAUDIA JONES 


A farewell reception tor 
Claudia Jones on the eve of her 
departure for Britain will be held 
Wednesday evening, 8:30, in 
the Skyline Ballroom of the Hotel 
Theresa, 125 St. 
Ave. The affair for 
known Negro woman Commu- 
nist leader, who was 
to a one-year prison term under 
the Smith (thought. control) Act 
and then ordered deported, is 
being organized by a group of 
her friends, including Mrs. Wil- 
liam L. Patterson, Mrs. Halois 
Robinson, Alec Jones, Herbert 


Wheeldin, Cyril Philips, Ramona | 
Garrett and Mr. and Mrs. James | - 


W: Ford. 


a —— —_ 


and Seventh | 
the well | 


railroaded | 
| 


Sat. only. Plus A Nous 
Liberte (French) 


La 


Meet the Press—Michael J. Quill The Damned (French) 5th Ave. 


Cinema. Plus Forbidden Games 
(French) 
Bern: Yesterday, 
| _onh 
‘Game of Love (French) & One 
| Sumer of Happiness (Swedish) 
Soth St. 
‘Border Street (Polish), Club Cin- 
ema, 430 Sixth Ave. Sat., and 
Sun. 8:30 and 10 
Sheep Has Five Legs (French- 
Fernandel), Beekman 8th St., 
Apollo 42nd 


DRAMA 

F he Lark, Longacre — 

‘Trouble in Mind by Alice Chil- 

| dress, Greenwich Mews 

|View From the Bridge by Arthur 

| Miller, Coronet 

Chekhov's Cherry Orchard, 4th St. 

[Inherit the Wind—Paul Muni is 
back, National 

Bus Stop, Music Box 

IPlain and Fancy, Hellinger 

Three Penny Opera, Theatre de 
Lys 

‘Diary of Anne Frank, Cort 

Macbeth, Jan Hus Auditorium 

‘Tiger at the Gates, Helen Hayes 
Theatre 

No Time For Sergeants, Alvin 

‘Shaw's A Village Wooing, Daven- 

port 

NYC Ballet, City Center 

‘Katherine Dunham, Broadway 
Theatre : 

‘As You Like It — Shakespearean 
agg Workshop, 729 E. 6th 

Through Dec. 10 

Pree Opera Theatre, 159 Bleecker 
St. Barber of Seville Sat. and 
Sun. Matinee 2:30 Sat. 


| ART EXHIBITIONS 
| 


Greenwich Sat. 


‘Grandma Meses, .Galerie St.Eti- 
enne 16 E. 57 ; 

Maurice Becker — paintings from 
1916 to 1955. Dee. 5 to 30. 
Hartert Galleries, 22 E. 58th St. 
11 to 5. 


Vector silinaisteiliin’ 


217 Third Avenue © GR 3-7686 
New York 3, N.Y. 


APARTMENT WANTED 


STAPF member, wife ‘and chiid 
rooms, share apt. or subiet for 
months. Write Box 12!. 


“es ~ FOR SALE 


need 
34 


—_—_——_— 


MOVING @ STORAGE 


FRANK GIARAMITA 
13 E. 7th St. GR 7-2457 


meat $rd Ave. 
RELIABLE 


ikbrcraiT ‘Cb 


ee eee “es 


if enced piano Sen ste 


THE WIFE YOU SAVE m may “be your own. 
Puy her a portable Dishwasher for $150; 
Reg. $200. Best Xmas gift. Standard 
Brand Dist., 143 Fourth Ave. (13th and 
14th Sts.) ‘One hour free parking or 
two tokens. Saas 


MOVING AN ING AND STORAGE 


MOVING, storage, e, long distance, pickup 
service, days, nights, weekends, ¢co- 
“nomical. Kay’s. Cm 3-3786. 


. i diktanmee. ‘bXp ‘ etperi 
{MOVING | stbrare: en rangell JE taal 


TEASE ERE ee : 
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MARTHA STONE TRIAL 
ENTERS 10TH WEEK 


STOOLPIGEONS STILL ‘TESTIFYING’ 


HIGH-LIGHTS DEMAN 
OR FEDERAL ACTION 


The shooting of Gus Courts,'attempted murder, the leaflet ark. 


former NAACP branch president, asks: “Is th fo thy nae ger De-| Representative Harrison A. Wil- 
and Negro storekeeper in Belzoni, POCreey n° h - ies 
Mississippi, by a gang of white oo Wor T Agog 8 
hoodlums, has stirred new anger)o pugots retuse to oney t conference. with community 
among Jersey. citizens, especially Supreme Court decision. The Miss. jeaders, to determine whether Ne- 
in the Negro community. murderers will not allow, Negroes roes are being denied their vot- 
A leaflet issued by the Harriet oa ee ee ing rights in Mississippi. Noting 
Tuhsiame Section of the C ~,|colored people—and go scot free.’ that there were no Negroes on the 
! of the Communist) But Attorney General Brownell 7:1) sury bac } 
Party, demanding action ‘by the! reg ‘w Till case jury ause there were 
tp ; retuses to act ‘no Negroes on the registered vot- 


United States government; was Jer ed . 
. ve ae seyans are urged to wire OF ing list, Williams said: 
warmly received by residents of write President Eisenhower and)’ 


Newark’s Central Ward. The Com-| 4 1 B 11 de-| 1 am informed that there are 
NEW HAVEN. -— The trial of worked for all her life, sinisterly | munist leaflet called on the people neue Beaten od porraar the 19,000 Negroes in the county, and 


Martha Stone is entering its tenth/claims she advocates force and to demand intervention by the! federal government and to visit: this would seem to me an indica- 


week with the unholy parade of Violence. With this kind of “testi-| Justice department to guarantee their Congressmen to demand fed-|tion . . . that Negroes are, in one 
Act frameups, continuing. | The Martha Stone Defense’ p | ri | a Mi N l d 
r. Howard, Miss. Negro Leader, 

criminal trial, would throw the themselves. Several such delega- 
American people. and save the taxpayers money by | the mass rally, being held here this Market St., at-3 p.m., this Sunday, will tell the story of the reign of 

j a ° + ’ “ae ee 7 
much on the witness stand. He jJustice Department to tracking | Ueter; Dr. T. M. Howard, of Mis- the white supremacists economic sisting. The rally is expected to be 
“the workers felt that the Com-| The Defense Committee is dis-|—-———“— Till. | 


Over |iams, Dem. 6CD, has called on 
The’ Attorney General Brownell, after 


Cla 


ad 


paid government informers and | sway ; Fn A. wall Rog rd parr go of the lynchers. i. eral legislation. Ab«~--t 1,000 of the; way or another, being prevented 
og ter givi acc stribaced i a sa” 
stoolpigeons, typical of all Smith|and tenprison ber'for five years, |—“uct Sve sn account of the leaflets ‘were distefined in Now. frees voting 
Some of the “testimony” of Committee is urging Jerseyans to! 
these Judases is so unbelievable, ‘take a trip up to New Haven and | 
that any judge, in an ordinary spend a day in court to see for | 
| ° * 
case out of court and free the de-| tions have already done so. The! 
—e o~ o no — trial |C sommittee is also oe pres-| Dea 5 in eWar IS un ay 
1owever. People are being tried | sure “on Attorney General Brow-| | 
for their beliefs, and above all for |,e]|. Brownell should be forced to | NEWARK.—The shooting of Gus its Women’s Auxiliary, will be held; Dr. Howard, who is State pres- 
their struggles in behalf of the call off these thought-control trials;Courts placed new emphasis on | at the Bethany Church, 117 West! ident of the Mississippi NAACP, 
° .: . . oat 
One paid government informer, firing his stable of trained stoolies. | . ot: |Dec. 4 Dr. Howard is on a nation- terror against the Negro people, 
Ronald Gay, openly admitted as Let him bend all efforts of the Sunday, with the militant Negro | wide tour to raise funds, to defeat and how the Negro people are re- 
said known. Communists were'down agd punishing the bestial | =SS!PPi, as the featured speaker. | and financial boycott against Mis- the largest held in Newark since 
shied tne anton. officn berause auatdevers of Haunelt TH | _ The rally, sponsored by the ‘sissippi Negroes, who insist say murder of 14 year old Emmett 
| | North Jersey Medical Society and/ fighting for equal rights. 


problems of the working people.” |entitled “Here Are Two Lives.” 
The kind of people the govern-|The leaflet compares the heroic: 
record of Martha Stone's activi-. 

ties in behalf of her fellow Ameri-| 


ment is forced to hire, to actom- 
cans with that of the paid govern-' 


plish the .dirty job of convicting | | 
| | 


defendants who have fought for 
The leaflet urges everyone ‘to 


‘write to Attorney General Brow-| 
nell. “Tell him to stop hounding! Camden.—Congressman Charles was impressed with the progress of their particular denomination. 
‘Americans because of their polit- A. Wolverton, Rep. Ist €.D., in, made in the Soviet Union since he The attitude of the Russian peo- 
ical ideas. The Bill of Rights says his first public speech since re-'last visited there in 1945. “I vis-. ig adh ‘th +: ecole 
'Americans—All Americans—must be| turning from the Soviet Union, ited a Moscow factory in si © Jerse) Coa. 
moral conduct. In 1944 he was'allowed to think as they please.|Romania and Czechoslovakia, de-|that was broken down,” he said. /& years ago They were not 
expelled from the Communist That's what made America great.:clared that Russians want peace. “Its idea of assembly line produc-|5USPicious, but they werent friend- 
Party for immorality and_ theft. Let’s keep it that way, and every As an example of the Russian de-' tion was laughable. But that same. /Y - Today our American flag — 
For his testimony against Martha American will be safer.” sire for peace, Wolverton cited ; industry today employs 43,000 | ™5 from our car attracted smiles, 
Stone the U. S. government paid large signs seen on walls of most, persons and sends a truck off its| Cheers and friendship. 

him, from the peoples taxes $272 ¢— . ‘of the factories he visited. The essembly line in 5 minutes.” | Wolverton, one of nine members 
plus airplane fare round trip from Impor tant Notice signs read: “We should aim for: The public transportation ata: Oe a sub-committee of the House 
California. : peace in this world.” | , : ‘- {Interstate and Foreign Commerce 

Anyone who has any leaflets, . tem is one of the most modern’ 

Rosser “testified for two days.’ outlines or material of any kind. he Congressman warned that | nog as | A heuer e+ declared that the at- 
In all that time the only thing he . . i. . {Russia should not be underestimat-'/!© 245 Seen anywhere In the work titude of the people wherever they 
could say “against” Martha Stone | issued by the Communist Party mm) oq as a “potent power in peace or. the Congressman said, and tre-) went was one of friendship, He 
was she attended Communist New Jersey from 1945 on please} war.” As a result of his tour Wol-|mendously improved over 10 years|also said there has been a tremen- 
Party lectures with him 17 years contact Charles Nusser, 757 S$. 10th verton stated he is confident the ago. He said that his group at-|dous increase in every line of en- 


ago. He admitted that he hadn't c+ Newark at once. This material Peoples of the world do not want tended services in a Baptist church'deavor compared with 1945, par- 
“’ ‘which was crowded to overflow. ticularly in industry, transporta- 


even seen her since. But the Pros-| may be needed by the defense in|": : | , 
ecution, in opposition to every- the Martha Stone Trial. The New Jersey Congressman Other Americans went to services tion and the arts. 


thing Martha Stone has stood and « 


a 


munists support the every day tributing 10,000 copies of a leaflet : 
ewe . 


the rights of the American peo- 
ple, is best illustrated by Louis 
Rosser, ‘who testified against 
Martha Stone. 

Rosser has a record of 20 ar- 
rests, Charges against him range 
from drunkeness to lewd and im- 


sei 


—_————— ee 


‘icp “iy | DRS. GET 75% POLIO SERUM— 
talk mm | FREE CLINICS FORCED TO CLOSE 


Seventy-five percent of all avail- county medical societies refuse to}on Governor Meyner to shut off 
WEST. STRIKE ville: plant to five one worker! 20H Salk vaceine in New Jersey is Cooperate in the free clinic pro-| the course of “medical profiteering” 
The strike of nearly 10,000 was killed and four others injured’ being allotted to private physicians, 


‘grams! | by reversing ‘allocations, so that 75 
" : | ° ° os ; . thick add ent f th i l 
Westinghouse workers in the when scaffolding collapsed under while free public clinics are forced The town of Orange, which had percent of the vaccine would go 


tate « ee “ree. 4 sa | scheduled free innoculations for or free shots, and 25 percent to 
State went into its 7th week with the N. J. Turnpike extension . . .' to postpone their innoculation PFO Dec Sth. was one of the towns private dottan: Krebs sharply at- 
no agreement near. The huge Crucible Steel declared an extra , : 


a : wi _., tacked both the policies o 
monopoly continues its campaign’ 4th quarter dividend of 50c a share| for lack of Me Precious forced to call off its plans. State “page PUmCes State 


| : a~seay ag | Gee Health Commissioner Bergsma and 
of newspaper ads, but the IUE has . . . 2,500 independent workers at] e- The vaccine is allotted by health officials said no vaccine was the New Jersey Medical’ Society 


also begun to bring its case before Colgate Jersey City got a 7.6 per-| the State Health Department. lavailable. Edward Gerner, Orange 7}, Essex Trades C J 
the public. Some of the IUE ads cent wage hike spread over two; The Health Department an-'}oajth officer. told parents to get! ar oe ee 
have been paid for by the Steel: years . . . 130 Celotex Co. CIO) nounced it was 150.000 cubic cen- oe hee ba Sit ch db » 2 APL, in a statement by president 
Workers Union, the AFL, and workers won a 10c wage rise ,and ; (them ¢hlcren vaccinate Y PIF Morris Fuchs, expressed anger 
over “refusal of the medical pro- 


B Rage ag Re timeters short.in filling requests by’! 
other labor groups. improved hospitalization .. . CIO} 13] municipalities a. aa they! Yate doctors. 


_- 


Newark.—Louis Harap, manag-' 


94,000 JOBLESS Government Workers claiming would set up free clinics. Sixty} Meanwhile, both the CIO and fession in Essex to cooperate with 
ment Security estimates there were Parkway toll collectors . . . Botany| serum ct all Only 25 percent of ‘ a ae staid 
‘94,000 jobless workers in the state, Mills, one of the nation’s biggest: , 7 df : | Vaceme snag iat is preven'ing gram. The statement denounced 
| the serum is alloted for free shots. ry : , 
Vip ‘sett. aods_ te eine physi.| nousands of Jersey kids from get-\44.. “anti-social attitude. of- oxen 
Scaicedisc tincans pt ccceeaal ley JEW wethate ot Sete lg, Ca, cans, many “of whom, under the|ting the precious shots. Paul nized medicine,” and their “care 
producing Xmas goods. |... Union Township firemen, mem-' ADER. SPEAKS ON MIDDLE EAST CRISIS 
LABOR BRIEFS ‘bers of AFL local 1196, joineg LOUIS HARAP, JEWISH LE fikier 
- TUE workers at Davis Engineer- Union County Central Labor The meeting, sponsored by the; The forum will be held in the 
hike over a two year contract . . .'hicle workers are fighting for pre-' 
The N. . Taxi Alliance-CIO is or--mium pay for Saturday work... 
ganizing Newark cab - 4) lelephone traffic de ent work- 


The State Division of Employ-'batgaining rights for Carden State! have received no'the AFL spoke out on the polio the Salk vaisthiss: Neiilicdatieia abl 
during October. The number of| woolen mills, msy be sold to New 
siikaad-a dowdewen a industries W. Ocuige apt 4.448c wane hike! reactionary leadership of state and, Krebs, state CIO president, called fully nurtured monopoly.” 
ing, Elizabeth, got an 18c wage! Union ... AFL State Motor Ve- 
at drivers). . 4: 4 | 
|) geal TUR and estinghighon ¢ ’ ‘ weekly’ {i pay 
Aa anh elgg “er” AAD | esi 


ing editor of “Jewish Life,” will Newark Jewish Life Committee, heart of Newark’s Jewish commu- 
speak in Newark on Tuesday eve-, will deal. with the current Israeli- nity, and a large attendance is an- ~ 
ning December 6th, 8 P.M., at 516’ Arab conflict, the Czecho-Slovakia-| ticipated. Admission is 50 cents. 


Clinton Ave.;iMr. Harap’s subj 


7 


libel TWhat i ist 
ld hat pieahttt ex Dulles. 


B44! 3} 


aps address. 


ct Egypt arms, deal, and the aole‘ of There will be, a discussion and, 
ft » (tuted States Depaxtment and! qyestion- period following Mr. ©” 
i yok Tat ‘ Hare ; 2. *% 


- 


i 22 
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CIO --Welcome to New Yor 
Merger News on Page 2 
\ White Heuse Conference Dodges" This Issue 


No. 1 School Problem 
Is Need for Federal Funds 


‘By AUGUSTA STRONG 


THERE CAN be no question that the White House Conference 
on Education which took place last week was one of the most important 


things the Eisenhower administration has undertaken—perhaps even more 
significant than might appear at first glance. Extensive preparations were made for 
conference over the [ast six months. Thousands of studies of local problems were made 


beforehand by local school boards, and state conferences were called for preliminary 
discussions in the 53 U.S. states 
and territories. 


Finally, some 2000 educators 
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A Month To Go for Seeond Half 


WE WENT OVER the half-way mark i in The Worker 
& Daily Worker drive for $64,000. 

It took us two and a half months to raise the first half 
of the needed sum. We have only one month to raise the 


York City 
“we 


a 


Received last week 
Total to date 
Still to go 


7 


Send your contributions to P.O, Box 136, Cooper Station, New 


3, N. Y. 


ial 


other half. It has got to be done, but it will take some 
pretty drastic changes to do it. 


Last week we received a total of $2,162. 


We'll need 


four times that much per week to make it by Xmas—and 


make it-we must. 


HOW? If YOU will undertake to raise $30 


in the 


next couple of weeks, we can do it. Several people have 
volunteered for.our Committee of One Thousand to raise 
this $30 to put the campaign over. It is a job worth doing, 


_and—as a 70-year-old New York woman who just czme out 


of a hospital and raised $50 said—it can be done. She told 
us she did it “just to show’ it could be done. 

This week, we take our hats off to our friends in Pitts- 
burgh, who came through with $200 to put them in the 
class of the few areas that have gone above their targets. 
Worth mentioning, too, was the $100 collected by the 
Connecticut Smith Act defendants, now on trial. 

Post Script: Just arrived: $245 from Detroit Freedom 
of Press Committee expressing solidarity with Billy Allan 
on eve of Court decision on his denaturalization trial. 


inside THE WORKER 


A New Weekly Feature 
By Howard Fast 


In This Issue: “The Gospel According to Rev. Norman 


Vincent Peale.” 


~ 
Smith Act Refugee 
Presents Self at Court 


BULLETIN 

FRED M. FINE, | alternate 
member of the National Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party, 
formerly of Chicago, voluntarily 
surrendered at U.S. District At- 


torney offices Wednesday and 
shortly alterward pleaded not 


guilty to conspiracy to violate 
the Smith Act. Federal Judge 
Edward Weinfeld placed him in 
bonds of $20,000. Assistant Dis- 


trict Attorney Thomas A. Bo- 
land requested bail af $75,000 
but Defense Attorney Frank 
Serri protested this as incredibly 
high in view of his voluntary 
surrender. In lieu of bail he was 
remanded to the custody of the 
U.S. Marshal and sent to West 
Street house of detention. Fine 
was among the 17 Communists 


indicted June 20, 1951. 


—See Page 8 


and laymen, appointed by the 
governors of the various areas, 
were summoned to Washington 


last week, in what U.S. Commis*® 


sioner of Education Samuel 
Brownell, terms “the greatest ac- 
tivity on behalf of education in 
the history of civilization.” 


But even before the report of 
the first day’s deliberations was 
issued, the real significance of 
of the conference emerged in 
the preliminary incidents. 

* 

PRESIDENT EISENHOWER, 
opening the conference, said the 
responsibility for school aid is 
“primarily local,” and that Fed- 
ereal assistance given to local 
communities might lead to “los- 
ing our independence and jnitia- 
tive.” Qn ‘the other hand, he 
seemed to et the green light 
to a Federal assistance program, 
by saying that communities 
which were too poor to provide 
their schools, shBuld get aid. 


This speech, out of both sides 
of the mouth, as it were, was 
typical of the Eisenhower let- 
the-people-pay policy in social 
welfare questions. In it was 
echoed the message of his aid- 
to-education bill which the last 
Congress shelved. From the Ad- 
ministration’s point of view, the 
school problem can be solved 
through a limited program of 
government loans to communi- 


ties too poor to build their own - 


schools, which would have to be 
repaid, with interest, of course. 

A bill along these lines is said 
to have been prepared by Eisen- 
hower supporters for the next 
Congress, providing for $160 
million to be spent on schools 
over the next four years 
with $300 million available for 


the loans to communities. 
* 


JUST HOW adequate the 


4 P/ 
*.. 
> Se | OS r’ pane ue 


Our children need at least 350, 000 new dniemodgionitillh now 


amount would be can. be seen 
from a glance at some recent 
school reports. Eleven Southern 
states, in the past year where 
the need is admittedly the great- 
est. and the schools admittedly 
the worst, have spent over two 
and a half billion dollars over 
the past six years for new schools, 
without even beginning to catch 


up with the rest of the nation. . 


And Governor Goodwin J. 
Knight of California, which is re- 
puted to have some of the best 
schools of the nation, estimates 
that necessary new schools in 
his state alone during the next 
five years will cost two billion 
dollars. 


‘Commissioner Brownell, 


—AFL. Federationist. 


brother of the Attorney-General, 
and certainly no radical, places 
the total national need at be- 
tween 10 and 12 billion dollars, 
only half of which can be met 
by the states. 

Every evidence points to the 


fact that the main question be- 


fore the White House Confer- 
ence is not the six assorted topics 
announced on such things a 
“goals” in education of “public 
interest, ’ but just one of them: 
“How can we finance our schoo's 
—build and operate them?” Or, 
more briefly. “Whos gvirg to 
pay for the bills for our 50,009,- 
000 school kids?” 
* 
THE CIO, through its presi- 
(Continued on Page 13) 


_” Assignment U.S.A. 


It Johnny Can't Read, It's No 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


AS A graduate of our 
public schools who loved 
them well I am extremely 
concerned about the low place 
into which our popular educa- 
tion has fallen. I have in mind 
the many mil- 
lions of our 
young who are 
robbed, I feel. 
of the school- 
ing we can al- 
ford them. 

Here we are. 
in the most | 
prosperous 
country of the 
world, as the 
Wall Street Journal never tires 
of telling. the world, and we 
stand in a dreadful crisis of the 


three R’s, which is, I submit, 
evidence of a crime we are com- 
mitting against our younger gen- 
eration. 

The other day we learned that 
four out of every hundred in 
our Army must be given lessons 
in reading and writing and they 
are being trained to make -sen- 
tences like these: “Pete lives on 
this farm. Pete feeds the pigs. 
He milks the cows. He drives 
the horses.” 

“In the circumlocutions to 
avoid using the naughty ged 
the New York Times said, 
ferring to the term “illiteracy,” 
the Army prescribes that “tran- 
sitional training’ be given to 
every man, volunteer or inductee, 
who does not have education 
equalling the fourth-grade level. 

I can readily understand the 


aii hesitance in using the 
“naughty” word, for it scarcely 
becomes this country of the big- 
gest skyscrapers, the biggest fac- 
tories, the biggest farms, the 
biggest Bourse that is called Wall 
Street. 

But those who steer the ship 
of state have little concern for 
the well-being of the crew and 
its progeny. It is an old story, 
and those who are down in the 
boiler-room had better be more 
than articulate about the matter. 

; ” 

I FEAR that the current ses- 
sions of the White House Con- 
ference on Education is not 
equipped nor is it willing to 
correct the shameful matter. The 
very fact that organized labor 
and the Negro people are poorly 
represented at the deliberations 


Mystery 


is fatal. The fact that their 
young constitute the majority of 
our school population should 
have given them the major voice 
at the conference. Theirs is the 
biggest stake and from them 
comes, if you want to get down 
to brass tacks, the biggest take 
of taxes. 

Instead, the mind of Oveta 
Culp Hobby dominates the pro- 
ceedings and her performance in 
office was less than adequate te 
the problems confronting her de- 
partment. 

* 

I THINK, too, of ‘expressions 
I have lately heard from the lips 
of men like Admiral Strauss, of 
the Atomic Energy Commission, 
which revealed his dismay over 
the fact that the socialist Soviet 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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Curtain Rising on Dramatic 


~ Moment in US Labor History 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


HISTORY will be made in the old.71st Regiment Armory on 34th St. and Park Ave., 
Monday when 1,300 delegates representing CIO and AFL unionists unite in one federa- 
Last details in preparation for the merger were cleared when 


tion of 15,000,000 members. 
both the CIO and AFL conventions 
in New York meeting separately 
only two blocks apart, approved 
- the terms of unification. 

By coincidence the National 
Association of Manufacturers the 
organization already gunning for 
the united labor body as a “labor 
monopoly” with all the ammuni- 
tion Big Business can buy, will also 
open its convention Monday. Much 
of the proceedings at the NAM 
parley in the Waldorf-Astoria will, 
of course, consist of an oratorical 
barrage against the 71st Regiment 
Armory. 

When the merger convention 
adjourns next Friday, the biggest 
trade union organization in the 
capitalist world will be a reality— 
although about two-thirds of the 
U.S. wage earners are still to be 


unionized. 
* 


WITHIN HOURS aifter the in- 
vocation at the Armory, the dele- 
gates will give approval to an al- 
ready prepared constitution and 
elect officers—George Meany, pres- 
ident; William Schnitzler, secre- 


Target for One Big Union 
tary-treasurer, 17 AFL and 10 E S 


4 


? 


re 


CIO vice-president. The organiza- 
tion will be under the rigid author- 
ity of a leadership, consisting of! 
the same persons who now head 


Organize the South 


intact as an organized group with-;}the Metal Trades, started the ball 
in the merged body, as members rolling with a speech, followed 


the AFL and CIO, with three, pos-|o¢ the “Industrial Unions Depart-'later by a resolution, demanding 


sibly four, additions. 

Then will follow a program of | 
daily s hes from the platform—_ 
by Adlai Stevenson, Averell Harri- 
man, Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt; 
Secretary of Labor James Mitchell. 
And while this talk goes on, com- 
mittees will be preparing the res- 
lutions which, for the first time 


in 20 years, will be the resolutions | 


ing fund. Walter Reuther, ClO) 
president, and James Carey, sec- | 


house, a steel union regional di- 


ment:” Those unions will pay an jthat the AFL's traditional priority 
extra two cents per member 'to the craft form of unionism re- 
monthly per capita for an organiz-| main in force. 
_ : 

THUS HE challenged the pro- 
retary-treasurer, are slated to hold vision in the constitution that de- 
the same offices in the Industrial clares both craft and _ industrial 
Unions Department. Al White-!forms as “equally” necessary. 
‘Brownlow and the metal trades 


rector is slated to be its executive 


resolution, declared that prefer- 


of “One_ Big Union.” The Presi- 
dent will address the delegates by, 
sound-recording. : 


(full time) director. 


United Mine Workers wont 
there, nor the Railroad Brother-| 
hoods, ner the progressive-led_ in- 
dependent unions. Lewis doesnt 
take too kindly to the merger. He 
doubts it can hold. Last week at! 
welfare funds, he took a crack at 
the “jackals” in labor who exploit 
welfare funds in a_ racketeering 
way. | convention. 


THE CIO unions will be kept 


ecutive council of the merged or- 

Some 2,000,000 unionists will ganization will be to name John 
not be represented. John L. Lewis | Livingston of the UAW, as organ- 
be| ization director of the AFL-CIO. 
The setup was seen as protection 
‘to the industrial unions from én- 
croachments of the well-entrench- 
‘ed craft union forces. That this fear 
: well-founded became clear 
congressional hearings on unION | hen both the AFL metal and 


building trades departments held | 
their convention prior to the AFL 


James Brownlow, president of 


ence must be given first to repre- 


One of the first acts of the ex-,Sentation of each group of craftists 


in a plant by the craft union of 
the trade. If that is found “impract- 
‘ical” the metal trades department 
could bid for representation of the 
workers in an establishment with 
the workers distributed among the 
craft unions it represents. Only as 
‘the final recourse, if both former 
alternatives won't apply, and he 
added “in only a few cases,” is the 
road to be left open for represen- 
tation of all the workers by one 
union. 

To bolster their position, lead- 


(Continued on Page 12) 


Anti-Labor Weapons Backfire; 
PC Strikers Make Some Gains 


By CARL HIRSCH 
| CHICAGO.—Out of a strike that was supposedly shat- 


tered to bits last week came a settlement with some 


gains for the workers at the Perfect Circle plant in New 
Castle, Indiana. | 
For 128 days these workers had; Here in Chicago, where *the 
felt the full of a corporation settlement was negotiated, UAW- 
bent en smashing the union, back-|CIO leaders said the settlement 
ed up with the old, arsena} of was a good one and sent it on to 
strikebreaking violence plus the) New Castle for ratification by Lo- 
modern refinements under the;|cal 370 there. The vote to ratify 
Taft-Hartley Act and a big busi- passed 86 to 72. : 
ness regime in Washington. | EMIL MAZEY, UAW-CIO In- 
Last week, it was clear that the ternational secretary, declared that 
Newcastle workers had not only the union would now seek to re- 
saved their union, but had achiev-' gain bargaining rights in the three 
ed some economic advances and a other Perfect Circle plants in the 
position from which to rebuild towns of Hagerstown and Rich- 
union strength in the PC plants. j|mond, Indiana. At the -height of 
The workers won a_ 10-cent/ithe stormy strike, there were Taft- 
wage boost now and an addi-|Hartley elections conducted in 
tional seven .cents next July, plus these three plants and lost by the 
a number of fringe items on holi-| UAW-CIO. 
days, insurance-and pensions. Meanwhile, in New Castle the 
They did not get the full wage union remained solid, launching 
boost set in the so-called auto pat- a nationwide boycott against the 
tern, nor did they get either the PC piston rings that wen support 
union stop or the supplementary in auto plants across the country. 
unemployment payment plan. It was in New Castle that strike- 
__ All but seven of the 37 union|breakers armed by the company 
Jeaders “fired” by the company cpened fire on the picket line on 
during the strike are to get their Oc 
jobs back! ei Seven’ strik 
are bape gh hen ou,’ 
‘ 


sen po ‘hsihitao-)) 


' 


of ‘office. 


brought in to smash the strike, in 
addition to an anti-picketing in- 
junction and the full political 
weight used against the strikers by 
the local, state and federal Repub- 
lican administrations. 

Representing that political in- 
‘fluence was Lothair Teetor, one of 
the owners of the corporation who 
was also assistant secretary of 
‘commerce in the Eisenhower cab- 
linet at the time the PC workers, 
struck last July. 

The settlement of the PC strike 
-broke a common anti-labor fron! 
of this corporation and the Kohler 
corporation in Wisconsin, both of 
which have been trying to set a 
new pattern of union-smashing. 


Union leaders here declared 
that it was the courage of the New 
Castle workers and the support of 
workers throughout the 9.S. which 
finally brought a settlement. | 

* 


‘CLEARLY, there were other 
factors of top importance. One was 
the New Castle workers’ resort to 
‘political action in the recent local, 
elections, leading the successful, 
fight -which swept the _ strike- 
breaking Republican mayor out 


Unionists also saw the PC 
breakthrough as one of ‘the first 
fruits of the AFL-CIO merger. 
which was being brought about 
partly out of labor’s need for new 


the ; 


th against the, union-bustin 
i OF corporations like’ Perfec 
: ere fF ge, 


rae. 
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| Dept. ‘the emplépers 


Editor's note: With this issue 
we begin a new feature, a-pop- 
ular colmn on the economic sit- 
uation, by Labor Research Asso- 
ciation, the outstanding organi- 
zation in its field. It will appear 


-in this space every other weck. 
° oe « 


THE UNITED STATES is 
riding on a boom, the biggest, 
broadest boom since the 1920's. 
Of course, it is a lop-sided boom, 
featured by enormous corporate 
profits and stock market gains. 
Only a small part “trickles down” 
to the majority of the workers. 
Ten million poverty - stricken 
families enjoy none of it. Farm- 
ers are in- a slump in the midst 
of the boom. « Small business 
feels a_ tightening monopoly 
squeeze, 

But it is a real boom. Most 
workers have jobs paying better 
wages than formerly. They are 
able to enjoy a few of the good 
things of life for the time being, 
even if they have to go deeper 
into debt for the privilege. 

The boom has weak under- 
pinnings. It is spurred by huge 
borrowings of consumers, home- 
owners, business firms, specula- 
tors, and governments. Thus 
there is the prospect of a erash 
following the boom; not only a 
drop in production and employ- 
ment as in 1954, but also a finan- 
cial crash which would plunge 
the country into a real depres- 


' sion. Government authorities are 


engaged in continuous manipu- 
lation of money and credit to 
try to postpone this outcome, at 
least until after the 1956 elec- 
tions. 

Is there another approach, 
which could relieve the credit 
strain, and help extend pros- 
perity to those not enjoying. it? 
There is. 

* 

THE KEY lies in understand- 
ing the difference between this 
boom and previous boom stages 
since the end of World War II. 
The first boom, ending in 1948, 


Your Meney and Your Life 
ECONOMICS OF PEACE 


By Labor Research Association 


was based on replacement of 
goods not available during World 
War II, and on supplying goods 
to meet European post-war short- 
ages. The. second booin, lastin 
from 1950 to 1953, was ba 
on the Korean War, and ended 
with the Korean truce. Both 
were based mainly on war or 
its aftermath. 

In the new prospect of peace 
there is a base for the present 
boom, if labor will advance its 
own “Economics of Peace” pro- 

am. ) 

It is featured by 1955 sales of 
72 million passenger cars, and 
construction of 1°4 million homes. 
It has a more solid support in 
record corporate investment in 
new plant and equipment, the 
ultimate requirement for high 


employment in the basic inidus- 


tries of the country. A recent 
McGraw-Hill survey showed 
that corporations plan to spend 
13 percent more on such invest- 
ments in 1956 than in 1955, pro- 
viding a vital economic buttress 
for at least the first half of next 
year. 

During the Korean War in- 
vestment was designed mainly 
to increase munitions capacity. 
At present it is designed mainly 
for civilian production, in the 


- attempt of each company to get 


a larger share of an expanding 
market, and to get it more profit- 
ably by substituting machinery 
for labor. Says Factory Manage- 
ment and Maintenance (10/55): 

“... the expansion in capacity 
will be in consumer fields—autos, 
building materials, paper and 
rubber products. It's no longer 
tied to the defense program... .” 

Even in big business and gov- 
ernment circles, there is some 
recognition of the fact that re- 
lief from the fear of war opens 
up vast possibilities for construc- 
tion of roads, schools, and other 
job-creating enterprises sorely 
needed by the American people. 
The Cleveland Trust Company, 

(Continued on Page 13) 


HE WEEK IN LABOR AFFAIRS 


© Westinghouse Talks Collapse 
° Shoe Strike Extended | 


CONTRACT negotiations be- 
tween the CIO International 
Union of Electrical Workers 
and the Westinghouse Corp. 
onee again collapsed last week. 
The strike of 50,000 IUE work- 
ers now goes into its seventh 
week. Another 12,000 members 
of the independent United Elec- 
trical Union in 10 other Westing- 
house plants are out also. The 
unions are demanding wage in- 
creases and other benefits. 


* 

AFL -SPONSORED _confer- 
ence in Cleveland of some 75 
labor education directors from 
AFL,CIO and Railroad Brother- 
hood unions agreed that the 
coming united labor movement 
will call for more emphasis on 
educational activities. 

a 

UNEMPLOYED workers have 
to spend more for food, clothing 
and other necessities each week 
than they get in unemployment 
insirance, a pilot study in the 
Pittsburgh area sponsored by 
the U. S. and Pennsylvania La- 
bor’s argument that a big boost 
in state and federal programs 
is called for. 

* 


REVIVAL of the New Deal 
food stamp plan te aid the 
hungry and help out food pro- 
ducers is being considered by 
Senator Kefauver. 

* 

SOME manufacturers want to 
continue getting around the fed- 
eral minimum wage: law by pay- 


ing some _ workers so-called 
learners rates. AFL and CIO 


spokesmen: toldithe -Y: §.. Labor 
np arg, neko 
plenty of money and should pay 


' : 


the $1 minimum when it goes 
into effect March 1}. 


* , 


A BREAK-THROUGH against 
job discrimination in New York 
bakeries came last week when 
the Dugan Bros. Co agreed to 
take on five Negroes as driver- 
salesmen. They will become 
members of AFL teamsters lo- 


cals. 
€ 


IN ST. LOUIS, nine Glasser 
wey | Stores are being picketed 
by the AFL Retail Union local 
655. Some employes get as little 
as 3.5 eents an hour. Retail 
workers in the USA are not cov- 
ered by federal minimum wage 
legislation. Extension of cover- 
age to retail and other indus- 
tries is a-major labor demand. 


* 


TOP OFFICERS of the AFL 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters & 
Butcher Workmen last week 
urged a go-slow policy on the 
issue of “tangled jurisdictional 
problem” when the AFL-CIO - 
merger goes into effect. They 
said that rank-and-file workers 
in all unions should have their 
say about where they belong. 

* 

STRIKING AFL and CIO 
shoe workers of the Internation- 
al and Brown Shoe Co. in the 
midwest have decided to extend 
their strike. action into other 
plants. This would make the 
strike the first on a_ national 
scale in the industry's history. 
These are the biggest compa- 
nies. Florsheim Shoe in Chi- 


$988. and, ather plants, are imme. , 


Bjately, affected... Wages are te 


e ai . . ' > » 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


Pa. Labor Warns Demos 


To Deliver on Promises 


By JAMES DOLSEN 
year, perhaps, was in an editorial 


PHILADELPHIA. — The ad-'} 7 
vantageous position in which their |!” the Lehigh Valley Labor Herald 


ae ‘last January. This weekly is the 
sweeping electoral gains in Penn- 


joint official organ of the AFL 
sylvania placed the Democrats by| Central Labor Union of Allentown 
no means guarantees them victory 


and the Lehigh County CIO In- 
in next fall’s presidential and con- 


dustrial Union Council. 
gressional contests unless they man- 


of this attitude during the past 


The. editorial—which significant- 
age to hold together the coalition| ly was on the menace to organized 
of labor, the Negro people, liber als | labor of the Communist Control] 
and “Good Governmenters” to} Act of 1954—also dealt with the 
whose support the Democrats owe political outlook for the workers. 
their present power. | F rightened over the economic ex- 
Labor has repeatedly during the| perience of 1954 and the growth 
period of this loose coalition ex- | of anti-union pressure, the union 
pressed its dissatisfaction with the| movement,” according to the 
subordinate role assigned it by! paper, “concluded the year (1954) 
Democratic machine leaders. Such! by returning the Democrats to 
expressions voice the resentment of power in Congress. Meany and 
the union rank and file at this “tail-| Reuther hope that the victofy of 
ing’ and indicate the growth) that party will begin to solve their 
among workers generally of the de-' problems. 
me - more independent political | “But the Democrate—liherale in: 
ction. 


A striking example was the pub- 
lic condemnation by the heads of 
the state and Philadelphia Indus- 


'cluded—,” continued the: editorial, 
“showed their ‘colors when they 
voted for the Communist Control 
Act. . . . One-third of the Demo- 


trial Union Councils of the in-! cratic majority in Congress is’ 


trigues by Democratic machine | composed of representatives of the 
politicians of that city to exclude! jimcrow, open shop Southern capi- 
from their primary slate certain la-| sitalts. 

bor and Negro councilmanic can-} «The jjext vear (1956) will not 


didates. bring a solution to the problem of 
Another was the warning to the the labor movement through sup- 
Democrats by Harry Boyer, CIO! port of the Democratic Party,” the 
state president, that since they con- paper concluded. “However,” it 
trol the House and administrative | adds, “all indications point to the 
department labor expects them to) determination of the workers to 
“deliver” on their pre-election| make a decisive attempt to realize 
promises, — | their objectives through the road of 
It is only a short time before the a labor-Democratic coalition.” 
primaries for the presidential and | This quotatian, in the opinion of 
a essional elections. Labor and ‘this correspondent, pretty well 
its allies have announced their in-| 


“ 


From Steve Te 
Jim: Salud?! 


PITTSBURGH. — The follow- 
ing are excerpts from a letter of 
greeting to Jim Dolsen from Steve 
Nelson: 

“The arrival of Jim’s 70th birth- 


Dolsen gets older. This happens 
despite his protest a few years 
back when wé here announced that 
‘Dolsen is 67 years old.’ He pro- 


tested that he was only 66. 
“Anyway, we are glad fo see that 
he reached that age and some more 
in good health and spirit and that 
he is as determined as ever to fight 


democracy and socialism—which he 
‘has’fought for three-fourths of his 
long life. 

“Both Jim and I tace a 25-year 
prison -sentence, just as he is reach- 
‘ing his 70th year! Our government 
sees nothing wrong in releasing 
Nazi generals like Dietrich, who 
slaughtered our soldiers and pris- 
oners of war, but sends men like 
Jim and others to jails for their op- 
position to war and the warmakers. 


| 


|. STUDENT 


day makes the point that even Jim, 


for his basic convictions of peace, | 
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SWARTHMORE— 


ACTIVITY AROUND student exchange with the Soviet Union 
is being revived at Swarthmore College. The Soviet students sent 
a student newspaper and an album, “State Russian Museum” to the 
Phoenix, student newspaper. The Swarthmore paper responded 
with issues of the Phoenix, the student government handbook, and 
a Swarthmore. Catalogue. °A pen pal set-up is in operation. Some 
students are already corresponding, 

eo oO 


STUDENTS ACT ON TILL CASE 


THE BRUTAL MURDER of Emmett Till and the events 
growing out of it have aroused indignation on the campuses in 
the axea. At Temple, the SDA sent a letter to President Eisen- 
hower and Attorney General Brownell which was printed in the 
Temple News. The letter condemned “a clear and present danger, 
in fact a conspiracy to nullify by force and violence Constitutional 
rights of the Negro population in the United States.” 

At Swarthmore College, a Phoenix article (condemned the 
murder of Emmett Till) reported that the campus SDA~ would 
solicit memberships in the NAACP because they felt that the Till 
murder showed the need for such an organization. 

The Student Labor Youth League sent two letters to all 
major student organizations in the area, protesting the murder 
and urging activity around federal intervention in. the South, 
support for Rep. Charles Diggs’ resolution, etc. 

oJ o co 


PENN— 

THE PENNSYLVANIA NEWS, University of Pennsylvania 
women’s newspaper, interviewed the two Penn professors who 
signed the »amicus curiae (friend of the court) brief in the Com- 
munist Party's appeal to the Supreme Court, challenging the Mc- 
Carran Internal Security Law. The 360 signers of the brief sup- 
port the charge that the law violates freedoms of speech’ and 
association. An editorial praised Dr. Bodde and Dr. Woody for 
their courage and integrity. “Perhaps their example will prod 
some of the faint-hearted into the arena of political controversy.” 

© ° o 


TEMPLE— 


DR. ALBERT BLUMBERG, legislative director of the Com- 
mmunist Party, presented the program of his Party to a sociology 
, class at Haverford College on Nov. 18. The students received Dr. 
Blumberg enthusiastically and-swamped him with questions. (The 
literature Dr. Blumberg brought with him was all sold.) 

Temple University (also acting in the “Spirit of Geneva’) heard 
Howard Selsam of the Jefferson School debate Henry Sawyer, III, 


| 


1 - 


tention of actively participating in 
these. 

Their orientation has been al- 
most exclusively to work within the 
Democratic Party. However, they 
have been developing an even more 
critical and demanding attitude to- 
ward the machine leaders of that 
party throughout the state. 


' 


voices the present attitude of the 
workers. It is a warning to the 
‘Democratic politicos that their per- 
formances during this period are 


“The world will not accept this 
type of persecution for long. The 
day is coming, where it is possible | 
to see an end to this madness and | 


City Councilman-elect. The topic—“Communism vs. Liberalism.” 
Two hundred students attended the debate sponsored by the Stu- 
dents for Democratic Action (SDA) and participated in. the lively 


will put an end to the plan of the 


question. period. 


———_ 


under close and critical scrutiny by | Musmannos and the McCarthy 
gang who had Jim destined to die 
in Blawnox prison. 

“Let me join with the rest of 


labor and its friends: and that any 
dreams the Democrats have that | 


| 


‘Round Two Begins 


The most advanced expression 


“Liberalism Vs. Communism’ Is Subject of 
Debate at Philadelphia's Temple “U” 


PHILADELPHIA. “Liberal- 


ism vs. Communism” was the sub- 


ject of a debate sponsored last week | 
by the Thomas Jefferson Club at 


Temple University. 

Henry Sawyer, attorney, newly 
elected Democratic City Council- 
man, —_ for Liberalism. Dr. 
Howard Selsam, director of Jeffer- 
son School of Social Science, New 


York, upheld the Communist posi-: 


tion. 

In a leaflet announcing the de- 
bate, the Thomas Jefferson Club 
stated: “The position of Commu- 
‘nism in the U. S. is a prevalent 
problem, and one which needs in- 


LESTER STRIKERS 


(Continued from Page 16) 
executive committee 
1715; IAM, representing Yale and 
Towne workers. 

Other AFL support came last 
week from the Chester Teamsters 
Local. Business representative Jack 
Daniels promised total respect for. 
UE Local 107’s picket line. 

Lester strikers welcomed this 


of Lodge. 


telligent investigation and evalu- 
ation. It is up to every thoughtful 
citizen to be aware of all its po- 
tentialities and to be able to weigh 
it against such opposite views as 


that which the Liberals present.” 


Dr. Daniel H. Webster, Dean.of 
Men, opened the debate by de- 
claring: “The effort of students to 
understand the world. they are 
growing up in and the great clash- 
ing ideologies of that world is 
legitimate and admirable. Our stu- 
dents need to face the world, not 
run away from it.” 

Dr. Selsam argued that both 
schools of thought have a common 


—_——— ee gem mm ee 


oe 


Daniels expressed hope, too, that 


the AFL truck drivers would ad- 


vance a strike donation to the UE 
in the near future. 


* 


to its seventh week and. the West- 


inghouse Corp. showing no signs of 


‘agreeing to any bonafide negotia- 


objective on such matters as wip- 
ing out racial inequalities, eliminat- 
ing corruption, expanding educa- 
tional facilities, resisting monopoly, 


to reform, while Communism 
seeks also to change the society 
that breeds these evils. 


Mr. Sawyer replied that the 
means through which Communism 
‘strives to attain these goals are 
not compatible with true freedom. 
‘He maintained that the ‘reforms 
that Liberalism supports can 
change the nature of capitalism, 
and that only the “lunatic fringe” 


WITH the strike now going in-| 


‘of capitalism opposes this change. 


A spirited question period fol- 
lowed the debate. 

The debate was scheduled for a 
room at Mitten Hall, which seats 
about 100, but had to be trans- 
ferred to a larger room at Stauffer 
Hall when about twice that num- 


but that Liberalism confines itself 


Police Commissioner Gibbons ad- 


; 
’ 


: By SARAH YOUNG 

: PHILADELPHIA. 
HEARINGS on whether or not 
ito extend the Teen-Age Curfew 


|Ordinange are scheduled to open 
Tuesday, Dee. 6, at 10:30 in Room 
400, City Hall. 

District Attorney Samuel Dash 
epened the second round of public 
debate by opposing extension of 
the eurfew, which expires Dec. 31. 


While supporting the curfew, 


mits that the curfew is not a long- 


next years elections are “in the! you and wish Jim a happy 70th 
ag’ ic: “3 ts. ? 
|bag” is a delusion. es birthday! Ly Teen ee Age ur CPW 
G 


}.—Ending militarization of the | 
youth, 

2.—Ending police brutality, es- 
' pecially against Negro youth. 


3.—More jobs for youth; jobless 


pay for first job seekers, and an 
end to discrimination against Ne- 
gro youth. 


4.—Increased recreation facilities. 
o.—A free city college. 


* 
COUNCILMAN Paul D’Ortona, 
author of the original law, and 
police foree brass have been press- 


range solution to juvenile delin-! 
quency. Interestingly enough, he 
and other advocates of the eurfew 
have failed to propose _— for a, 
long-range, positive solution. | 
® 

| THE Philadelphia Labor Youth 
League (LYL), among other youth 
organizations, has opposed the cur- 
few even as a short-range measure 
against juvenile delinquency. The 
|LYL maintains that a positive pro- 
gram for youth’s needs is the only 
solution. 


ber showed up. | 


The LYL program includes: 


ing for its extension. 


Police Captain Harry Fox said: 
“That's one good thing about the 
curfew: it alerts the police to in- 

uire what a boy or girl has been 
oing.” (Bulletin, Nov. 20. 


A teen-age comment on this as- 
pect of the curfew appeared in 
“New Challenge” (September): - 

“I don’t think it’s so good be- 
cause the cops start pushing kids 
around anytime they want.” (If 
it’s before the curfew, they say 
it’s to. get you home on time. If it’s 
after the eurfew, you've had it!) 


-_—-— rs 


PLUS 


NEXT WEEK! Holiday Gift Bazaar & Book Fair 
OVER 1,000 CHOICE HOLIDAY GIFTS AT TREMENDOUS SAVINGS! 


BOOKS, RECORDS, PRINTS, CERAMICS, HANDMADE JEWELRY, 
WOMEN'S HOSIERY, GREETING CARD6—HUNDREDS OF THEM. 
ORIGINAL. OILS, WATER COLORS, SKETCHES BY PHILAD 


MODERN READING LAMPS, COPPERWARE, 
AN . 
ARTISTS FOR SALE. 


EXCELLENT COLLECTION OF 


support particularly because it is| ting meetings, it is obvious that 
known that employers often try to any aid extended—either in the) 
‘crack the morale of strikers through form of money or food donations 
attempting to get trucks fo go in'—is a big boost-to the Lester strik- |} 
and out of the plant. Lers. 3 


What : 0 
FRIDAY, Dec. 2, at 8:30, at the Ben- and square dancing. : 
jaMiin Franklin Hotel—Derk Bodde, pro- WEDNESDAY. Dec. 7, at 8:15, in Room, 
fessor. of Oriental Studies at the Uni-|100, YMHA—Morris U. Schappes, Jew- | 
Pennsylvania, will speak on/j/ish historian, will discuss the Socialist’ 
: "; aus-;solution on the problems of the «Jewish: 
pices Teachers Union of Philadelphia. | people. ! 
SUNDAY Dec. 4; “at 3, at the Frank-| WEDNESDAY Dec. 7, at 8 at the; 
ford Friends Forum, Unity and Walnut/Philadelphia Public Library—Concert by | 
Sts. Margaret Mead, anthropologist’ the Curtis String Quartette—tfree. 
‘and author, will speak on “How Fast! UNTIL Dec. 11—1autrec-Toulouse ex-. 
Can CDAY, pee, 4, wh & pe a hibit ef poiaaes at ol non sage «7 
, Dec. A, at, 5. at raw Museum of isAr o ys. | ested s : °-9 , 
come RT egaght d gymgee lg e —ge em “WALTER LOWENFELS, Philadelphia’s people’s po 
Loree SE cca ty eee ee eae? ! (Sponsored (byt THE) PHIRADELPEAA FORUM OF 
to W oliowed by - latina ' i 
NM é + eee tee ewhvast' eave - 


pnton, Chekov—exepings PaReDE Aye 1 peeeeenenerenenenensenemnes Te 


Dee. 9th, 10th, Lith © Bukier Hall—2026 N. 32nd St. 
| * PROGRAM * 


FRIDAY EVENING: GRAND OPENING 


| Sales start at 7 P.M. 
| Free Evening Lecture—8:30 P.M. 


Saturday: Doors Open at 10 A.M. 
AUTHORS HOUR—3 P.M. te 4 P.M. 
Have your gift books autographed © No admission charge at any time 


Reception and Party Saturday, 8:30 P.M. 


Guests: CATHIE FLYNN, representing her sister ELIZABETH GURLEY FLYNN. 
JOSEPH NORTH, author, noted columnist. 


Sunday: Sales start at 10 A.M. 
CHILDREN’S HOUR—3 P.M. to 4 P.M. 


Refreshments and entertainment for the kids. 
Your choice of a wide selection of excellent 
childrens’ books. 

The Book Fair and Bazaar will end prompily 
at 5 P.M., Sunday evening. 


 -———_ekhe ef %- & <= Sew Se) (eG “oe wee om 


\Mass Meeting to Aid Embattled South 


orke 


By RICHARD H. BARNES ) 

PHILADELPHIA. — The Bap- 
tist Ministers Conference of Great- 
er Philadelphia has launched a 
campaign to secure funds, food 


Address all sortenpendence to 
ROBERT KLONSKY, Editor and Cireculatien Manager 
P.O. Box 4517, Philadelphia, 31, Pa. 


THE WORKER, SUNDAY, DECEMBER 4, 1955 


and clothing for the embattled Ne- 
groes of the South, who have be- 
come victims of the economic 
“squeeze” there because of their 


Pa. State Legislator Urges 


Support for Till 


HARRISBURG, Pa.—Mrs. Susie Monroe, Negro Dem- 


ocratic Representative from 


has issued an urgent appeal for support of her resolution 
in the House on the Till murder. “The shocking betrayal 
of justice that took place in the case of Emmett Till in Mis- 
is a matter which concerns not only the physi- 
cal safety of Negro people in the Southern states but also 
the dignity and civil rights of all decent Americans,” she 


Sissippl ... 


writes. 


Since the Legislature will adjourn in December, and 


not meet again until 1957, 


requests” that supporters of her resolution personally write 
her endorsing the resolution. She also urges that those 
interested get their organizations similarly to endorse her 
resolution and notify her of the action. Letters of approval 


fight against segregated schools. 
Tonight (Sunday, Dec. 4, at 8 
p.m.) at the Emanuel Institutional 
Baptist Church, 1730 N. 22 St., 
a mass meeting is being held under 
auspices of a committee set up by 


Resolution 


the Baptist clergymen’s organiza- 
tion to carry out the campaign. The 


P hila. Baptist Ministers 


and the Zion Baptist Church, At this 
writing the keynote speaker had 
not been announced. | 

In a statement to the press, 
AFSO co-chairman Rev. Léon H. 
Sullivan declared that “our South- 
ern brethren need never again 
stand alone. We will stand by them 
fintil Jesus comes.” 

A spokesman for AFSO an- 
nounced that material to aid the 
omen Negroes in the South is 
already coming in. He asked all 
sympathizers to attend tonight's 
meeting and bring funds, food and 
clothing with them. | 


committee is called the “Aid for 
Southern Oppressed,” (AFSO). 

The Rev. William Lee Bentley, 
of Emanuel Church, is co-chair- 
man of AFSO along with Rev. 
Leon H. Sullivan, of the Zion Bap- 
tist Church. 

AFSO has urged churches of all 
denominations to take a hand in 
the drive to aid those who are 
fighting to bring greater democ- 
racy to the South. 

The evening’s program includes 
participation of a number of church 
choirs, including those from the 
Thankful Baptist Chuch, Mount 
Olivet Tabernacle Baptist Church 


Philadelphia's 11th District, 


Other Unions Extend Aid To U.E. Loca! 


she “earnestly suggests and By JOSEPH POSNER 


workers, trying to convince them 


Lester Strikers Guard Against 
Co.s Back-to-Work Moves 


LESTER, Pa. 


WESTINGHOUSE workers on. strike here are watching attempts to organize back- 
to-work movements in its strike-bound plants in East Pittsburgh, Nuttal and Derry. It is 
reported foremen in these cities are making day and night visits to homes of striking. 


: 


and endorsements should be gotten to her as early as pos- 
sible so she can present them before the chamber adjourns. 

Mrs. Monroe in her letter emphasizes the unanimous 
endorsement of her resolution at the mass meeting of over 
5,000 in Tindley Temple, Oct. 23. She points out it has also 
been formally approved by the Philadelphia Branch of the 
NAACP. She states that Mr. Charles Shorter, secretary of 
the local NAACP, has informed her that the National Of- 
fice of that organization had also endorsed the resolution. 

Address Mrs. Monroe at the House of Representa- 


that it is a mistake to support their 
union’s fight against the company’s 
offer of a five-year contract. 

To date no such visits have been 
made here. 


The general opinion of the work- 
ers seems to be that “the compan 
rknows better than to try it wit 
us!” 

The “UE Strike Bulletin” is giv- 


‘ing considerable space to what it 


calls “this subdued form of break- 


tives, Harrisburg, Pa. 


ing strikes,’ and forewarns mem- 


- 


bers’ to expect the worst from la- 
bor relations manager W. W: 
Heimbach. 


The strike paper-points out that, 
Heimbach’s anti-labor record can 
be traced. back to 1952 when he 
occupied a similar post with West- 
inghouse at its sok 
N. Y. ; 

Workers are reminded: “There 
(in Rome) a strikebreaking charac- 
ter named W. W. Heimbach only 
three years ago was responsible for 
keeping the workers at General 


ant in Rome, | 


Cable, with the same enemy as 
ours, out on the streets for five and 


was a rank-and-file action. 


It is no secret that Lester strik- 
ers keenly feel their struggle suf- 
fers from the fact that the West- 
inghouse Corp. is now able to ne- 
gotiate with two different unions 
—IUE and UE—instead of one‘ com- 
mittee representing both groups of 
workers. Any move such as this 
by IUE workers at GE is therefore 
viewed hopefully. 


There have been other instances 
of similar solidarity in other cities 
between IUE and UE-—some. at 
rank and file and others at local 
union level. All such actions are 


Wm. Z. Foster, Chairman, USCP; 
Greets Dolsen on 70th Birthday 


PHILADELPHIA. — Messages 
greeting Jim Dolsen on the oc- 
casion of his 70th birthday were 
arriving in growing numbers all 
last week from dozens of Jim's 
closest co-workers and fellow jour- 
nalists. 

Dolsen, member of the staff of 
the Pennsylvania Edition and 
correspondent for the Daily Work- 
er tor the past 10 years, will be 
the guest of honor at a Birthday 
Reception and Party Friday eve- 
ning, Dec. 2, at Bukier Hall, 2026 
N. 32 St. (Subscribers who receive 
this issue in the mail on Friday, 
December 2, still have time to plan 
to be present). 

Outstanding among the mes- 
sages. received is one from William 
Z. Foster, National Chairman of 
the Communist Party, U. S. A. Ad- 
dressing himself to Dolsen “as a 
friend and comrade for many years 
past,” Foster writes: 

“Jimmy is one of those solid oaks 
of the working class, those upon 
which all the movements of the 
workers are built. He is the type of 
real fighter and worker that has 


made the Communist Party into the 


real power that it is all over the, 


world. 


“I hope that the celebration of | 


birthday will 


comrade Dolsen’s 


serve to stimulate the work of his 


defense. Along with Steve Nelson 
and the other comrades, Dolsen has 
received outrageous treatment at 
the hands of the Federal and Penn- 
sylvania authorities. The workers 
and their allies must not allow re- 
action to imprison these gallant 
fighters.” (Excerpts from Steve 
Nelson's letter of greetings are on 
Page 15). : 

In -a message from the West 
Coast, Adam Lapin, associate edi- 


tor of the People’s Daily -Warld, 
.jwerites im parts.) |) j) t 
‘When I got 6 


if ge his gyre attorney, manened ith 
Pittsburgh in nents ete ras 


| early victories against political per- 
secution. 


| Additional messages: from Jos- 
eph North, outstanding writer and 
columnist for the Daily Worker and 
The Worker: 


“Every writing man who knows 
Jim_Dolsen and his work will want) 
to honor this ageless crusader. I 
have followed him, as newspaper- 
man and as a man, over many 
stormy years and I owe him a debt! 
for his dauntless spirit and his 
truthful writings. Though he is 70 
now, he is as much a child of the 
present as of the past... .” | 


From Herbert Aptheker, noted 
historian and Marxist writer: “It 
is well to honor Jim Dolsen; it! 
would be even better to emulate 
him ... being up front Jim Dol- 
sen has often been wounded but 
., [he has never been beaten. His con- 
1936 during the steel organizing fidence, geniality, exuberance and 
drive, I found that Jim Dolsen was} convictions have never left him. < . x 
widely known as a veteran of the; “7 express to Jim Dolsen my ap- 
labor and progressive movements preciation of his steadfastness in 
and a leader of the unemployed | the cause of humanity.” 
during their big struggles of the! Fyrom Billy Allan, editor of the) 
30s. For a young man just entering Michigan Edition, The Worker: | 
the workingclass movement as a\“ffere’s to a real newspaper- 
writer for the Daily Worker, Jim) man Jim Dolsen. A newspaper- 
was an inspiration and already al- man in. the great tradition of, 
most a legend. |working class journalism. For us; 


DOLSEN 


“Here in California, I find that | youngsters at the game, he is a} 


Jim is, in fact, a legend among/| model, A model of working class 


many readers of the Daily es ee , ~ eT and just plain 
’ . SW "PUY. « « « 
ple's World and old-timers of the; “Additional messages will be read 
progressive movement. They recall and presented personally to Jim 
particularly that Jim was one of the’ when many of his friends and as- 
defendants in the notorious Cali-|socjates here in Philadelphia, will 
fornia criminal syndicalism case join the readers of the Pennsyl- 
back in 1920. vania Edition in paying tribute to 
“He was persecuted then because|him at the scheduled birthday re- 
of his record first in the Socialist} ception and party. 
Party and then as a founder of the| The ag an is expected also 
Communist Party. But Jim, acting} to wag the paper's annual cam- 
i ed_with) pai or. subscriptions. . There . is 
: | . wae fF a aT 4 
9 alison charge ito the recep, 


~~ 


one-half months. And this guy) reported .fully for UE members in 
Heimbach is the gent hired by their daily strike bulletin. 
Westinghouse to do ‘labor relations’ | * 
at the South Philadelphia (Lester)) ANOTHER helpful hand was ex- 
Plant.” tended by the Budd_ workers, 
* UAW-CIO in Philadelphia.” Fol- 
A BRIGHT SPOT on the strike! lowing a meeting between officials 
scene here was the news last week | of their union and a UE delegation, 
that workers at General Electric’s' it was decided to ye egg a col- 
Switchgear Plant on Elmwood Ave. | lection at the Budd plant. 


in Philadelphia collected over $800) There is prospect of additional 
and a truck-load of food for UE! help from another AFL local. The 


Local 107. The GE workers are. first step was taken last week when 
members of IUE-CIO, Local: 119.| UE spokesmen appeared before the 
Their demonstration of solidarity' (Continued on Page 15) 


The Women Take Over the Picket Line 

Women at the stikebound Westinghouse plant at ‘Lester, Pa. 
They came in response to this call sent out by the United Women’s 
Committee: “Thursday is Family Day on the picket lines, It’s the 
day the whole family can turn out and show that the fight against 
company, wage cuts is the entire family’s affair. Bring the wife 
and be, Tha them. joist | the. long ipicket line that s@ eloquently, | 
te stinghouse we will nét sur r’ our status as human beings.’ 


